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According to usage preserved during many ages amongst 
the greater number of modern nations, kings have taken for 
their chief standard the religious banner of the Saint in whose 
intercession they had most faith. Saint Martin, one of the 
first Apostles of the Gauls, and the first patron of its dawning 
monarchy, was consequently chosen by the kings of the Franks 
as their patron, and his cope formed their standard. 

This cope, which was less, without doubt, the garment of 
the Saint than the banner of his Abbey, was painted blue, a 
color which, according to the rites of the Church, was specially 
adopted by Saints who were confessors. The standard being 
thus consecrated, the kings considered it a duty of religion to 
carry it at the head of their armies ; blue became therefore the 
national color of France under the first race. It continued 
thus up to the accession of the new dynasty of the Carlovingians, 
when a change was considered necessary both in the national 
standard and in its color. 

For the Cope of Saint Martin, the color of which was always 
preserved in the royal arms, they substituted the Banner of 
Saint Denis, a patron chosen through the devotion of the new 
kings. This standard of the Carlovingians is no other than 
that which has been so celebrated in history under the name 
of the Oriflamme. This banner, to which historians for a long 
time gave the title of Veaillum Sancti Dyonisii, was, as we know, 
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composed of red silk, without ornament of gold or silver, “ de 
cendal roujoyant et simple, sans pourtraicture d’aucure aflaire, 
writes Guillaume Guyart in his Royal Lignage. 

Red, which the church devoted to her martyrs, became thus 
in its turn the color of the Kings of France : they bore it on their 
coat of arms during the period of the Holy Wars ; to the end of 
the fourteenth century they were still faithful to this glorious 
livery. “Du Guesclin,”writes M.Rey, “carried the Red Cross in 
1380 against the White Cross of the English in Poitou.” But 
when the Oriflammeceased to appear at the head of the French 
army after the defeat at Agincourt, when above all the king of 
England, Henry VI., became master of Paris and of the Abbey 
of Saint Denis, and had taken the title of King of France, and 
hoisted with this title the national standard, France was 
obliged to abdicate a color that had become antagonistic. 
Red disappeared from their flags, and, by an odd interchange, 
it was the white, abandoned by the English, that took its 

place. 

The pious devotion which Charles the Seventh, and his son 
Louis the Ninth, offered to the Blessed Virgin, was perhaps one 
of the causes which induced them to select this color, and 
which preserved it on their flags as an immaculate symbol of 
the protection of the Virgin, which the vows of the two kings, 
Charles VIT. and Louis XIII. had invoked on France. White 
was not, however, always, even during the time of the last of the 
Valois and of the Bourbons, the exclusive color of France. 
Thus we know that, during the religious wars, Charles IX., 
and Henry IIf. gave their soldiers red scarfs and standards, 
whilst the King of Navarre and the Calvinistic troops hoisted 
the white banner. The tricolor, adopted in France 
during the Revolution, was merely by accident chosen by the 
kings, if not as a standard, at least for a livery. Francis I. 
Henry If, Francis II., and Henry III. having given those 
colors to their pages, at a period when partisan costumes were 
more in vogue than ostentatious dress. | Under Henri Quatre, 
the three colors were still preserved in the uniform of the 
halberdiers, and the costume of the king’s footmen ; and it was 
not in this instance a capricious choice for Henri Quatre, as 
the tricolor thus adopted by his household, had become 
really the national livery of France. 

| Towards the end of his reign, Holland, having accomplished 
the crisis of its nationality, demanded from Henry the right 
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to assume the French colors, to which he consented, and the 
standard he sent as a proof of his satisfation to the Stadtholder 
of Amsterdam was a flag with three colors. Since then Holland 
has had no other. 

At the period of the marriage of Louis XIV., the royal 
livery presented the singular appearance of a square draught 
board with the tricolor interwoven through it. The costume 
borne since this time by the king’s people, and in which 
we always discover a red ground with white and blue lace, is 
but a souvenir of this tricolor livery. 

Here wemay note a strangerfact. At the commencementof the 
eighteenth century, nearly one hundred years before the Revo- 
lution, the French soldiers bore for a time the three colors ; this 
was at the period of the triple alliance between the kings of 
France and Spain and the Elector of Bavaria. When the three 
armies were being combined, they agreed to give the soldiers 
a cockade in which, as an emblem of the union of the three 
people they reproduced the color of each. Thus the white of 
France, the red of Spain, found itself fatally blended with the 
blue, the national color, of Bavaria. 

We would not, however, wish to attribute to these facts, 
more casual than premeditated, the origin of the standard and 
tricolor cockade adopted during the Revolution. In 1789, 
green, popularised by Camille Desmoulins at the Palais-Royal, 
was about to become the national emblem; but on recollect- 
ing that it was the color of the livery of the Count D’Artois, 
the most unpopular of the princes, they sought another cockade. 
It was then that they endeavored to appropriate the colors of 
the city of Paris ; the red and blue, already celebrated in more 
than one popular émeute, though both were borrowed from 
the heraldry of the ancient kings, aud were the same that 
Etidnne Marcel had hoisted m 1458. 

The new standard of the people soon re-united white to 
the two former colors; this had been the choice of the 
national guard, still faithful to royalty and its emblems. 
It was, however, some months after the taking of the Bastille, 
that the tricolor cockade was deéfinitely adopted. Bailly and 
Lafayette offered itto Louis X VI.,in the grand municipal hall 
of the Hotel de Ville. The Convention supported this choice 
of colors, and consecrated it, even in the Assembly, by the 
following decree :— 

“That the national flag shall be formed of three national 
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colors, atranged in three equal strips, in such a manner as 
that the blue shall be attached to the staff, the while 
in the centre, and the red floating in the air.” 

We see that the disposition adopted at the present day in 
the arrangement of the colors, is the only good one; the only 
historical one. ‘The motion of M. de Caussidiére, tending to 
overturn this order after February, far from being revolution- 
ary, was in flagrant contradiction to the revolutionists of the 
Convention. 

Several decrees, amongst others, the law of the 30th of 
June, 1791, on the Republican flag, and that of the 14th of 
October, 1791, on the flags of the National Guard, sanctioned 
still and at all times, according to the arrangement before 
described of the three colors of this flag. But what tells more 
for their glorification, are the innumerable victories and the 
three revolutions by which they are consecrated. A patriot 
would not ask for them under any other title. If the archeeo- 
logist, indulging his love of ancient origins, does not feel 
satisfied, and demands more real antiquity, for a standard of a 
nation old as France, we would reply to him, that the tricolor 
flag was alone worthy to wave its pennons over the soil of 
centralised France, composed altogether of the parcellings and 
the ruins of ancient Gaul. Only, in effect, strange fatality ! 
they re-unite on the ground of the banner the three colors 
adopted, nearly eighteen centuries back, by the three great 
Gallic nations,: the blue of Celtic Gaul, the white of Belgic 
Gaul, and the red of Aquitania. 

We will here subjoin some details relative to the Oriflamme 
and to Scarfs. 

At first the Counts de Vexin, who, as head vassals to 
the Abbey of Saint Denis, had alone the right to take from 
the abbatial altar, and display at the head of the Oriflamme 
the monk’s banner. When Louis VI. had become Count de 
Vexin, he used the privilege which this title gave him over the 
Live’ a made it the banner of the Kings of France. 

y time that he a 
Orifanme sia cn a the head of the armies, the 

‘o finish all that has has been stated in ou 
the Royaua Lignages cited above, we will habia 
Duchesne, that the Oriflamme was ‘a vermilion banner 
— with golden lilies,” and he adds that the banner, or 
ather the pennon of red silk, was terminated by three pend- 
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ants ornamented with green tassels without gold fringe, and 
that the shaft was of gilt wood or only whitened. However, 
the Oriflamme was renewed age after age, its form being each 
time modified. 

In an ancient inventory of the treasures of Saint Denis drawn 
up in 1470, and which by the real fact ofthe description given in 
it, would serve to give the lie to those who pretend that this 
standard was taken at Agincourt in 1415, the old and aban- 
doned Oriflamme is thus described :—** A standard of sandal- 
wood, very thick, split through the centre, enclosing a 
flag staff in a case of copper gilt, and having a rather long iron, 
pointed at the end.” 

When the king set out to join the army he went himself to 
receive on his knees the Oriflamme from the hands of the 
Abbé of Saint Denis, and then confided it to the care of one 
of his bravest barons. Sometimes, according to Galand, he 
carried it himself around his neck, without displaying it. On 
returning from the campaign, they carried back the sacred 
palladium to Saint Denis with the same pomp. We have 
read in a manuscript in the Bibliothégue Impériale, having for 
a title, le Jardin des Nobles, by Pierre le Gros, and bearing 
the No. 6853, the description of the ceremonial observed at 
Saint Denis on taking the Oriflamme. 

We now come to speak of the Scarfs. These were at first a 
chivalric device. ‘hose of the knights who were most valiant 
had the colors most esteemed by their ladies. Frequently 
the lady herself presented a scarf as a token to her knight ; 
it then became a gage, and, according to a chivalric rule 
already in use amongst the Germans, as M. Dureau de la 
Malle relates, they kept it till some more fortunate champion 
had gained a victory over them in the tourney, or even until 
the enterprise prescribed by the lady to her knight was 
accomplished. 

When the Orders of Chivalry were established, the Scarf, 
byits form and color, served as a distinctive emblem between 
themselves ; as it was also a characteristic badge, both of the 
chiefs of the army and of the party. The Scarf was for them 
and for their soldiers what the cockade is for us. The 
Crusader’s scarf was white, and they wore it cross-wise, as they 
continued to do up to the seventeenth century ; it was this 
oblique position of the scarf that originated the term prendre 
en écharpe, applied to an oblique attack. 
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Between the war of the Armagnacs andthe Orléanists, 
the Scarf of the former was red, and that of the latter a 
simple band of white linen. Some historians, and amongst 
others Paradin,thought thatthecustom of wearing white scarfs in 
the royal armies commenced with Charles VII. and is derived 
thence. Up to the reign of Henry II., the different 
corps were distinguished amongst themselves by the color of 
their regimental surtouts; but from that time it was the 
Scarf only that made the difference. 

Besides the National Scarf which they began to attach to 
their standard or flag staff, each corps had also their own 
particular Uniform Scarf, the colors chosen always according 
to the fancy of the commanding officer, 

During the party wars that followed this reign, the colors 
of the Scarfs were even more variable. Those of the Hugenots 
being red; that of the Leaguers black, in consequence of the 
death of Guise, but it was changed to green when the 
assassination of Henry III. permitted them to change this sym- 
bol into a symbol of hope. 

During the Fronde, Mazarine’s Scarf was green, that of the 
Condé was a light bay. Then, in place of saying as at pre- 
sent, changer de cocarde, they said changer d’écharpe, a saying 
still perpetuated by La Fontaine, and frequently used in the 
pamphlets of the time of Henri Quatre. It was not until 
1692, after the battle of Steinkirk, that the Scarf having 
become a cravat was replaced by the cockade as the na- 
tional device of the French army. 

As National Emblems we find in France the Cock, which 
has, at least, the pretension of being Gallic, and the Eagle 
which can be no other than Roman in its origin. 

Tbe Cock forms no part in the gallic monuments, nor even 
on strange monuments bearing any reference to these people, 
neither have the authors who have written on the usages and 
husbandry of Gaul even mentioned it. 3 

It has been found only amongst the barbarians who, on 
ravaging Gaul, renewed its population, its customs, and by 
that means imposed on them one of their devices. The only 
barbarians amongst whom the cock has been met with as an 
emblem, were the Goths, and we know that they were also 
the only ones who indulged themselves by a hasty invasion 
on the Gauls, without, however, being able to establish a 
a long residence amongst them. 
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In the middle ages, the same absence of the national bird is 
observable. It does not even appear amongst these symbolic 
animals which adorned, encircled by a motto, the personal 
coats of arms of the French kings. 

Philippe-Auguste had chosen Lions. 
Louis VIII., Weld Boars. 

Saint Louis, Dragons. 

Philip the Hardy, Eagles. 

Charles le Bel, Leopards. 

King John, Swans. 

Charles V., Grey Hounds and Dolphins. 
Charles VII. and Charles VIII, Winged Stags. 
Louis XII., Sea Porcupine. 

Francis 1., Salamander. 

Nobody selected the Cock. 

In the seventeenth century the Cock appeared on some me- 
dals, In 1665, le Quesnoy having been delivered,;some medals 
werestruck on which were to be seen the city at the bottom, and 
in the foreground the lion fleeing (this was the Lion of Spain,) 
and a Cock in pursuit. This evidently represented France 
as the lion portrayed Spain. The French not having it 
amongst their national ensigns, determined to latinize the 
name, and discovering that Gal/us signified at the same time 
Gaulois and Cog, they adopted the cock to represent the 
Gauls. Qne thing contributed to make them choose this 
allegory : this was the belief, as related by Pliny, that the cry 
of the cock made the lion flee; this notion caused them to place 
round their medals this legend: Cantax, fugat. 

Hence the cock has been adopted as a device, In 1679, 
he re-appeared on anotlier medal, surmounting a globe, 
on which was written Luccia: it was represented with spread 
wings with these words: Gallus protector sub umbré 
alarum. 

On a medal relative to the junction of Prince Eugene and of 
Marlborough, which caused the scattering of the French army 
in 1706, may be seen France represented by a Cock seeking 
with avidity a bait by which it is immediately secured. 
Amongst the Dutch principally was this symbol spread, being 
represented in various medals and in different forms, the 
Batavian or Belgic Lion following the French cock. On one of 
the medals we have these words : Nunc tu Galle jugis, dum leo 
Belga fremit. Ona medalof 1712, we see the Cock demanding 
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peace from the Batavian Lion and the English Leopard, and 
meeting a refusal. Finally, on a medal of 1760, it is the 
Imperial Eagle who tears the Gallic Cock and plucks its 
feathers. 

“Tn fact,” it is related in a curious article from which 
we have derived much information for this brief sketch, ‘ the 
Cock assumed to be Gallic is formed of the French Revolution, 
as itis from that era alone its origin can be dated as a national 
emblem.” 

“Tn effect it originated in 1789, with the National Guard. 
Whilst thev deliberated on the choice of an emblem they never 
dreamed that the Cock was Gallic, they only remembered that 
it was the Bird of the God Mars, and this was sufficient to 
induce them to adopt it; yet, duringalong period of French 
history it was not employed. Its image is only associated with 
the noblest pages in the annals of republicanism. It came 
with the glory and disappeared before slavery; the faggot, 
egalité and the bonnet rouge of sad memory soon replaced it. 
In all the long roll of constitutions it was but seldom exhibited 
until the year 1792, and we believe that before 1793 it was 
almost entirely abandoned.” 

The Eagle has been symbolized in the armories of all great 

warriors of every nation, it had consequently the right of place 
in the armories of France. 
_ In all researches, whether of mythology or of history, the 
Kagle is discoverable everywhere. He embraces each fabulous 
trait within the folds of his extensive wings, always sacred 
always venerated, even dreaded, for he carried the thunderbolt. 
But it was specially as a protecting bird he appeared, protecting 
and saving being the noblest mghts of power and strength. 
He saved Helen, ‘when the knives of the priests were raised 
against her as their victim; he saved Valeria whom 
they placed before the altar for immolation. Thus, strong 
and immortal he was above all the enemy of death the winged 
symbol of that existence of which he was the prototype. 4 

To behold him hovering over a funeral pile, wasa token of 
deification and immortality: he came to re-gather the souls of 
heroes whose glory should never die, or rather he was the 
type of the spirit who re-ascended with them to the bosom of 
the Gods, It was the ancient belief that the moment the 
pyre was lighted an eagle was set loose who discharged in his 
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flight torrents of flame and smoke, as the soul became released 
from the clouds of death. There could be no apotheosis or 
deification of which the eagle was not minister. To immor- 
talize the type of the divine honors rendered to Julius Cesar, 
they had engraven on rings, of which only one has. been 
preserved, the figure of an eagle raising the thunderbolt, his eye 
fixed on a star, and bearing round his neck the name of Julius. 

It is the eagle above all, which has been considered the 
bird of victory and of power. The Romans were not the first 
to conceive this idea. Long before it appeared on the summit 
of their standards he had been regarded as one who could 
pierce the clouds, looking fixedly at the sun, and hold the 
thunderbolt, meet emblem of sovereignty and of glory. 

“In Egypt,” writes a French author, ‘‘ he was the symbol 
of the Nile, the river god, and onsomemonuments we recognize 
him in his soaring flight analogous to the winged sphere, another 
emblem of the power adored by the Egyptians. Among the 
Persians, Mithridates, wishing to re-appear under a visible 
form, took the figure of an eagle, and it was a similar type carved 
in gold, that Cyrus placed at the summit of his standards. 
Ezechiel caught a glimpse through the shadowing of his visions 
of the eagle, when he nominated the sovereign princes under 
the name of the victorious bird. But why then do we not see 
it likewise a symbol of deliverance for his nation, since with the 
eagle hovering over Babylon, liberty returned to the Jewish 
people, as more than twenty centuries later it revived for us 
under our imperial eagle, under the wings of whose beneficent 
protection we calmly repose.” 

The Romans had early adopted it. At first, they wreathed 
the sceptre of their kings with it; then, the kings being 
banished, they ornamented with it the sceptres of their hero 
chiefs, and it was the only standard of their legions. Under 
the republic Zhe Roman Eagle was composed of wood, 
then of silver with a golden thunderbolt in his claws. Cesar 
the First wished to have it altogether gold, but he removed the 
thunderbolt on which the bird was perched. To mark his inde- 
fatigable activity and his unceasingaspirations towards new con- 
quests, Czesar had the Eagle always represented with spread 
wings. Each Legion had its golden eagle set on the point of the 
lance. They guarded it with the most religious veneration, 
they swore by it as by a divinity, and these oaths were held 
the most sacred. ‘The warrior bird still maintained its char- 
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acter as patron, the guilty soldier about to be struck by the 
battle axe of the centurions, the enemy menaced with death, 
in order to be spared, came to place himself underthe protection 
of the eagle, holding in his embraces theJance of the standard 
bearer. On days of triumph they exhibited the eagle with all 
the coquetry of victory ; they covered it with laurel crowns and 
garlands of flowers. When a legion was encamped, they 
placed the eagle in the centre of that quarter, and if it hap- 
pened that two legions were encamped together, they placed 
then on the borders of the two camps a double eagle with 
heads and wings reversed. This explains, without any manner 
of doubt, thedouble eagle whieh we see on the column of 
Antoninus, and which it would be well to guard against con- 
sidering as the prototype of that more recently adopted by the 
first Byzantian Emperors as an emblem of their double 
empire of the East and of the West. 

On days of. defeat, the eagle was never permitted to fall 
into the anil of the enemy ; when the standard-bearer saw 
the commencement of the rout, he broke his lance in two, 


and concealed in the ground the eagle and the tragment 


which it surmounted. It was thus it happened at the fatal 
combat of Trasimenus, and we are indebted to a similar 
precaution of a standard-bearer for the only eagle of the 
legion which has been preserved. It was found in Germany, 
on the lands of the Count D’Hrlach ; it is of gilt bronze, thir- 
teen inches high, and does not weigh less than twenty-pounds. 
During an attack of the Germans, the legion, which is believed 
to have been the twenty-second, having had to fly, the 
standard-bearer before escaping had doubtless concealed in 
the ground the eagle of which he had the charge. 

Thus, the enemies of Rome, notwithstanding their victories, 
had not the gratification of parading the noblest insignia of 
their conquests. Varus, nevertheless, experienced the dis- 
honor of beholding his legions destroyed and of losing his 
eagles, It isa tradition amongst the people of the north, 
that the troops of Arminius having conquered bore away two 
of them: the first, which was black, that is to say bronze, 
was given to the Germans, the other white, that is silver, was 
left to the Sarmatian auxiliaries; and it is added that the 
black eagle which figures in the arms of the empire, and the 
white eagle on the escutcheon of Poland, had no other origin. 

For our part we give no credit to this legend, and for many 
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reasons, It is true, however, that the empire which bears at 
the present day the double eagle on its coat of arms, had for 
a long period the single eagle. But, though unwilling to offend 
against tradition—this is not the eagle of Varus. It is a souv- 
enir of theRoman Ceesars which the German Cesars had taken. 
But they did not retain it long. Was it not the suc- 
cessors of Charlemagne, who, having taken it for their 
imperial standard, had a fragment of there every day to the 
throne of Paleologues of Constantinople, who labored to make 
the people believe by this double faced eagle that they still 
held the double crown of the East and of the West? Otho 
the Fourth caused it to be engraven on his regal seal, and in 
the fifteenth century Sigismond, more daring, had it made 
altogether the ground of the escutcheon of the empire. 

The Russians, who were a more formidable power, became 
jealous of this emblem, and the Czar Ivan the Third, who 
coming to espouse the daughter of Michael Paleologues, con- 
ceived he had a night in consequence of his Meanve to 
assume the same standard, ordered a double eagle to be 
engraven on the coin, in all points equal to that of the German 
and Grecian Emperors. But instead of having the wings 
ascending, a8 the eagle of the Cesars, it had the wings 
lowered. Ivan had no sooner been apprised of the difference 
existing between the Muscovite eagle and that of the Caesars, 
than he caused the designers and engravers: of the monies 
to be executed. The Russian eagle remained with the wings 
lowered, which, however, did not prevent its overtaking and 
even distancing the German eagle whose wings were spread. 

We give, finally, the following legend for what itis worth, 
and wealso give these predictions, which some even amongst 
our heraldists seem to conceive reasonable, owing to the 
position of the French Imperial eagle. It was, say they, twisted, 
that is to say, having the head leaning towards the 
left side, which is the symbol of forferture. Now, the eagle 
which surmounts the French flag carries his head to the right. 
The Psalmist has said of the Eagle that he is like the 
Phenix, he has the gift of renewing his life, and, by a series 
of successive renovations, augments it in duration a hundred 
fold. This is, however, but a magnificent metaphor, and the 
King Prophet, in speaking thus, has undoubtedly wished to 
make nothing more than a beautiful allegory. We find in the 
fifteenth century a learned Italian, named Panciroli, who 
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vouches for the truth of this noble image of the Psalms; he 
has even undertaken to point out the means by which the 
Eagle has accomplished the revival of “his early youth. We 
doubt very much if science would admit the proofs he has ad- 
vanced; butinrequital, asanadmirer of thepresent French ruler 
would say, thanks tothe solemn day of the 1 0th of May, 1852,this 

ift of regeneration possessed by the eagles has been acknow- 
ledged as a historical fact. api 

We shall now present a short sketch on historical De- 
vices, or Mottoes. The Device, we are aware, is a sort of 
metaphorical figure, by the assistance of which one object is 
represented by another to which it bears a resemblance; a 
thought by a figure ; the life of a man, his origin, his noble 
deeds, by a thought or by an image. The Ancients made use 
of Devices. Their kings and their chiefs bore them on their 
shields and on their standards, but frequently they were not 
merely emblems, but a legend. Thus, at the siege of Thebes, 
the sooth-sayer, Amphiaraus, bore a dragon on his shield, 
Perseus a gorgon, Capaneus a hydra, and Polynices a Sphynx, 
as symbolical of the manner in which his father Cidipus had 
arrived at power. 

In Virgil, all the companions of Auineas had also their de- 
vices, but they were not always merely simple emblems 
only explained by legends. Very soon, in fact, the device 
was modelled in aclearer form. The symbol was accompanied 
by an inscription. Augustus, for example, had engraven 
on his monies an anchor entangled with a dolphin, with 
these words: Festina lente; and Vespasian had represented 
a butterfly and a crab, or better still,a Palm-tree laden with 
fruit, and bearing for an inscription this single word, Mature. 
Cesar had two, having first taken a device without an emblem ; 
he then adopted his famous Veni, Vidi, Vici. 

It was in the Middle Ages that the science of Devices became 
more extensive and more perfect, thanks to the Tournaments, 
the Carousals, and all the fétesof chivalry which rendered neces- 
sary the use of these gallant and martialemblems. Then they 
commenced to be distinguished in four different ways: the De- 
vices were symbolled in imitation of Moorish Arabesques by the 
colors, or the wixture of colors, and of which the dacs d’amour, 
which encircle at the present day the escutcheon of the Kings 
of Sardinia, are a last memorial ; then the Devices only included 
simple words, and were designated on that account dmes sans 
corps ; afterwards the devices having, on the contrary, a figure 
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without words, were named corps sans dime ; finally, those 
which had at the same time corps, that is to say a material 
representation of the idea, the design of the symbol ; and Ame, 
that is, say the legend, the inscription, the word which ani- 
mated the object, mo¢¢o in Italian. 

The devices having but a legend without the allegorical 
figure, should not be confounded with the war ery of defiance, 
invocation, or of accession ; they were most frequently altoge- 
ther distinct from them ; on this point we could furnish some 
rareexceptions ; the Montmorency, for example, the Counts de 
Chartres, and the Molac of Bretagne, who took their war cry 
for a device, and reciprocally. 1t was necessary also to dis- 
tinguish sentences placed on the shields or on pennants from 
the inscriptions on the arms. ‘These inscriptions on the coat- 
of-arms were often hereditary, whilst the Device, on the con- 
trary, comprised almost always an allusion to the character of 
those who adopted it, or an event in his life which was for the 
most part personal. The inscription on the arms was for the 
race, the device for the man. Most frequently they were but 
a single word, bearing the most perfect resemblance to those 
who had selected them. Such was the device of Saint Francis 
de Paul, Charitas, and that also of St. Charles Borromeo, Hu- 
militas. The devices containing inscriptions are the only 
ones employed at the present day. As for those bearing the 
figure without the words, mute devices which should only rank 
amongst the emblems, they have not been much used since 
the ancients. We know but of few other examples to cite, 
save the Cest ailé, which, in 1580, according to Juvénal 
des Ursins, Charles VI. made the supporters of lis arms ; the 
compass, which according to the laconic usage of the Spanish, 
formed the device of the Duc d’Albe, and finally the two AAs, 
in a circle, a kind of heraldic rebus, signifying chacun a son 
tour, and well worthy the ambitious Guise, who had adopted 
it for his emblem or symbol. The Devices which reunited atthe 
same timethe legend and the inscription were much longer inuse. 

The most stringent rules were adopted in their composi- 
tion adhering one to the figure, Je corps, the other to the 
words, Z’éme. Thus it was necessary to, have the Device 
composed of body and of soul in such affinity, one with the 
other, that the soul always elucidated the body; the le- 
gend should be concise, slightly diverted, according to 
Ménage, without any evasion, and easily understood, 
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They should always be applicable to the person as well as to the 
material object forming the ody ; nay more, it was necessary 
that the Device should not be selected from things little 
known, or too enigmatical, or too easy, or too humble, or, 
beyond all, too arrogant: “The soul of the device ought 
always be so modest that those who originated them might ap- 
ply them to themselves ; they should in fact be composed with- 
out deceit or wicked vanity.” 

The design of the Device should be always pleasing to the 
eye, and the conception fine; no human figure was admissible, 
lest the Device should approach too closely to the species of em- 
blems. Furthermore, itwas not complete, save when the body 
was unique, and the soul or word, expressed in a language 
different from the mother tongue of the bearer. Beside these 
rational conditions, there were other rules exacted for the bre- 
vity of the legend. Thus the device should never contain 
more than eight syllables. There were a few exceptions made 
in favor of some Latin, Italian, and French verses, “ and it 
was always necessary that they were the most excellent.” 
Some Devices composed in accordance with all the rules, de- 
serve to be cited: that of Leo X., which we still see at the 
Vatican, a yoke with the word Suave, (the yoke of the Lord is 
sweet); thatof Henri ILI., of France, and of Poland: two 
crowns on earth, a third in Heaven, with these words: Manet 
ultima celo ; that also of Charles-Quint representing the Co- 
lumns of Hercules, and bearmg these words for a legend : 
Nec plus ultra. 

The plaintive Device of Valentine de Milan remains also 
celebrated ; we know that it is a chante-fleure, (watering-pot), 
with these words: Rens ne m’est plus, plus ne mest riens. 
The Device of the Lords of Bourbon : a sword, with this word, 
Penetrabit, was almost a presage of the high fortune of this 
house. ‘The custom of Devices became almost extinct towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, when the tournaments 
ceased, but were revived under Louis X1II., and Louis XIV. 
during the brilliant carousals of the Place Royale and of the 
Tuileries. 

It was in the last of these chivalric fétes that Louis XIV. 
bore for the first time his famous device, formed of a sun 
darting its rays on the globe, with these words: Nee pluribus 
tmpar. ‘The antiquarian, Douvrier, had composed it for him 
after an old Spanish device made for Philip II. Since that 
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time the use of Devices has become altogether exploded ; in thie 
eighteenth century Voltaire scoffed at them as a fashion eclip- 
sed: “ The devices,” said he, “‘ are in relation to superscrip- 
tions, what masquerades are in comparison to august ceremo- 
nies.” At the present day they are but little used ; the only 
ones to be found are dated from the past centuries, and they 
are perpetuated with the heraldry of ancient families. The 
elect are still typified in the symbols given as a reward for 
services, either civil or military, and are called Decorations. 
Of these we shall offer a few brief remarks. 

Amongst the Athenians and afterwards amongst theRomans, 
a crown varying in form, according to the exploits of which it 
was the recompense, was the decoration most commonly as- 
signed to brave conquerors on sea or land, and even to simple 
citizens remarkable for their courage. Amongst us the decor- 
ations were at first merely national rewards, but very soon 
were used as distinctive marks of any honor or worth; they 
were above all the peculiar symbols of certain orders of chi- 
valry. Created always for a pious object, and most frequently 
in defence of the faith, these orders took for their natural 
ensign or symbolic deeoration the Sign of the Redemption. 
Thus it was in the order of da Sainte-Ampoule, which is 
considered the most ancient, though they are wrong we 
think in tracing the foundation to the reign of Clovis; the 
cross was previously the decoration of the four knights. A 
description of the military orders, printed at Paris in 1671, 
informs us that this cross of Satnte-Ampoule, whose trunk 
and branches were triangular, bearing four fleurs-de-lis in the 
angles and in the centre, with Saente-Ampoule supported by 
one hand and crowned by the Holy Ghost. 

The KnightsofSa¢nte-Lazare,instituted in thetwelfthcentury, 
borethe grand crossat eight points, on one sideenamelledin amar- 
anth, with the image of the Blessed Virgin, andon the other ena- 
melled in green, withthe image of Lazarus rising from the tomb. 
The decoration of the Knight Templars was a red _patri- 
arehal cross on a white dress; that of the Hospitalers of 
Jerusalem, and later still of the Knights of Rhodes and Malta, 
was a white cross of eight points on a black ground ; the gold 
cross adopted still later, was but an ornament and not an ensign. 

The order founded by St, Louis in 1234, under the 
strange title of the Cosse de Genét represented by a Ge- 
nette, had, as a distinctive mark, a collar composed of 
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stalks and broom pods, enamelled and intertwined with golden 
fleurs-de-lis,withthe device : Eradtat humiles. 

The decoration of the order of the Star, founded by King 
John, which became at a later period one of the privileges of the 
Patrole, was composed of a golden star with five rays, 
supported by a collar with three chains of gold, interlaced 
with golden roses enamelled alternately in white and red. 

The Knights of the Porcupine, instituted by the Duke of 
Orleans, father of Louis XII., was distinguished by the ermine 
mantle and a chain of gold, from which was suspended a 
Porcupine of the same metal, with this motto: Cominus et 
Eminus. A collar composed of shells intertwined with a gold 
chain, to which was suspended a medal representing the 
Archangel St. Michael, was the decoration of the famous 
order of Saint Michel founded by Louis XI. That of Saint 
Esprit, instituted by Henri IIT., had for a decoration a cross 
of gold with eight points ornamented with golden fleurs-de-lis, 
with a dove on one side, and on the other the image of Saint 
Michael. The ribbon was celestial blue, watered. Another 
founded by Henri III. under the title of Charité Chrétienne, 
in favor of soldiers maimed in the service of the State, had 
for an ensign a mantle having embroidered on the left side a 
cross of gold, with these words: Pour avoir fidélement servi. 
The order of Sainte-Louzs, instituted by Louis XIV. in 1693, 
thus indicated: Ludovicus Magnus institut 1698, written in 
letters of gold on the azure border of his cross, had for a 
motto these words: Bellice virtutis premium, which plainly 
marked the purely military character of his institution. ‘The 
cross of Saint Louis, which should be, according to an edict 
of the month of April, 1719, decreed to none but Catholic 
officers; and it was in order to repair this too exclusive 
ordonnance that Louis XV. founded, in favor of officers who 
were not Catholics, the special order of the Mérite Militaire. 
It had for a distinctive mark a gold cross with eight points 
suspended to a dark blue ribbon, and bearing on one side an 
unsheathed sword, with these words: Pro virtute bellicd, and 
on the other a laurel crown, and the legend: Dudovicus XV. 
instituit 1739. 

The order of the Legion of Honor, which replaced all the 
others, had at first for a decoration a star enamelled 
in white, with five double rays, a crown of oak and 
Jaurel, in the middle of which was, on one side, the effigy of 
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des Francais ; and on the other side the eagle armed with the 
thunderbolt, and the device, Honneur et Patrie. At the 
period of the Restoration, the cross preserved the motto ; its 
form and attributes were alone modified.. Thus they replaced 
the effigy of Henri [V. by that of Napoleon, and substituted 
the Imperial Eagle for the fleurs de lis, which were themselves 

replaced in 1830 by a silver ground ornamented with two 

tricolor banners. This cross, attached to a red-watered 
ribbon, was in silver for the knights and in gold for the other 

members. The officers wore it at their button-hole, with a 
rosette of ribbon; the commandeurs, who were called command- 
ants under the Empire, wore it as a collar with a little larger 
ribbon than the officers; ¢he higher rank of officers bore on 
the right side of their coats a piate in silver as large as seven 
centimetres, two millimetres ; as for the grands croix, (grands 
cordons under the EB mpire), their decoration consisted in a 
large red-watered ribbon placed saltier-wise (in the form of 
Saint Andrew’s Cross), and supporting the cross, and a large 
silver plate of ten centimetres bearing four colors or banners 
at its angles, and attached to the left side of the dress. 

Amongst the principal odd decorations, we will cite: in 
ENGLAND, that of the Order of the Garter, which consists, 
Ist., in a garter of dark blue velvet embroidered in gold, with 
the device: Hont soit qui mal y pense, and attached over the 
left knee with a little golden buckle; 2nd, in a medallion of 
gold with the effigy of St. George, suspended by a large dark 
blue ribbon; 3rd and lastly, in a silver star embroidered on 
the mantle on the left side of the breast. The order of the 
Thistle, which was at first peculiar to the Scotch, had for 
a device a golden medal representing on one side St, 
Andrew with the cross of his martyrdom, and on the other a 
thistle with this legend: Nemo me impune lacessit. 

The order of Bath, woich comprises only thirty-six knights, 
is distinguished by a red-watered ribbon from which is sus- 
pended a medal with the following inscription : Zres in uno, in 
allusion to the three theological virtues; this symbol was 
better represented by the three crowns which upheld the 
celestial blue scarf of the old knights. 

In Russia, the order of Saint Andrew, which is obtained at the 
same time as the degree of Lieutenant-General, has for a decoration 
a gold cross bearing at its angles the four initials of this device : 
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Sanctus Andreas Patronus Russia ; on the reverse may be 
read in Russian language: For the faith and fidelity. 

The order of Saint Catherine was given but to ladies of 
the highest rank; the distinctive marks were, a plate with 
these words in the Russian language: For the country, and a 
cross bearing this inscription : Auquat meenia comparis. 

The order of Sainé Wladimir had for an ensign a_ plate 
bearing this inscription round the shield: U¢zdite, Honneur, 
Gloire; and in the centre four Russian letters which signified 
Saint Prince Wladimir semblable aux apétres. 

In Austria, the order of the Golden Fleece was distinguished by 
a decoration surmounted by a stone in blue enamel, with these 
words ; Pretium laboris non vile; and by these chivalrous 
words embroidered on the extreme edge of the mantle of the 
order: Je Pay empris. 

A gold cross bearing on its shield the initials of this device : 
SanctoStephano Regi Apostolico,and the legend : Publicum, Meri- 
torum pretium,is the distinctive mark of the order of Satn¢Ltcenne. 

As to that of Leopold, he had for a legend, on the front of his 
cross: Integritati e¢ merito, and this motto, which was that of 
Leopold 1: Opes regum corda subditorum. 

The order of the /von Crown, had for a decoration a crown 
surmounted by a double eagle,and furthermore, for knights of 
the first class, a star with four rays embroidered on the left side 
of the dress, bearing in the centre the iron crown and the le- 
gend: Avita et Aucta. 

In Spain, the order of Charles III. bore on the shield of 
his great cross the image of the Blessed Virgin, and on the 
cross of the simple knights, a C interlacing the cipher III., 
and this device: Virtuti et merito. 

he knights of the first and second class of the order of 
Saint Ferdinand bore a cross with this legend around the 
shield: ¢ rey y la patria, whilst those of the third class had 
this device, Ad merito militar. 

_ As to the military orderof Saint Herménégilde, the honorary 
signs of which are the cross and plate, with this inscription 
around the shield: Premio a la constancia militar. 

in PoxruGat the Order of Christ, instituted as a continuation 
ofthe Templars, recalled in fact by its ensigns, the costumeof the 
Knights Templar. Each member wore a long robe of white wool, 
and yn the breasta red patriarchal cross,with another cross in silver. 

Che Order of the Zower, and that of the Sword, were distin- 
guished by a cross anda medal, both bearing on their front the 
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bust of the reigning King, and on the reverse this inscription : 
Valore e lealdade, (valour and fidelity). 

In Prussta, the Order of the Red Lagle had for a device : 
Sincere est Constantu ; and since 1814 they have substituted 
for the golden medal, its ancient decoration, a silver cross 
suspended to a white ribbon embroidered in orange. 

The Order of the Jron Cross had for its principal attributes 
a silver cross and a ribbon, sometimes black embroidered in 
white, and sometimes white embroidered in black. 

Inthe Kinapom or Nap ss, the Order of Sacnt Lerdinand, and 
of merit, bore on the cocisialearnad the cross the inscription: — 
Fidei et merito ; that of Saint Georges de la Réunion marked 
its great cross by this inscription : Ju hoe signo vinces, — Vie 
nally, the Order of Francis [., of which a gold medal for the 
Commanders and a silver medal for the Knights were the dis- 
tinctive emblems, had these words for a legend: De rege opti- 
mo merito, 

In the Srares or THE Cuurcu the celebrated Order of the 
Gold Spur recalled by the cross of its Knights that of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, the spur suspended between the 
two lower points, being the only distinction. ‘The new Order 
of Saint Gregory had for a signal an octagonal cross enamelled 
in red; on the shield was the effigy of Gregory the Great, and 
on the reverse the following device: Pro Deo et principe, with 
this inscription: Gregortus XVI., P. M., anno 1; the ribbon 
is red and yellow. 

In Swepen the Order of Wasa bore onthe oval medallion, in 
which the decoration was set, the symbolical sheaf, (Wasaen Sué- 
dois), and this inscription: Gustaf den tredie, instiktere, 1770. 
The Order of LZ’ Etot/e polaire had for the motto of its decora- 
tion, these words: Nescit occasum. 

The Orderof the Seraphim had for an insignia, a cross 
suspended to a blue ribbon, and presenting on its surface the 
letters I. H. S. (Jesus Hominum Salvator), whilst on the re- 
verse were the initials of these words: Fridericus rex Sueda. 

In Denmark the knights of the Order ofthe Hlephant or of 
Lloly Mary, bore a collar composed of several elephants, in- 
terwoven with Towers, and to which is suspended a golden 
elephant enamelled in white, the back laden with.a silver cas- 
tle built of sand (noir), on a raised terrace enamelled with 
flowers, a mantle of velvet striped with white satin, bearing, 
embroidered in gold, on the left side, a cross encircled with 
rays, 1s the ceremonial dress. Finally, in Betetum, where we 
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have but the Order of Leopold, the decoration consists in a 
cross enamelled in white, of which a crown of laurel and of 
oak reunite the rays. The shield enamelled in black with a 
red border between two circles of gold, bearing on its face the 
cipher of the king, and on the back the coat-of-arms, with the 
device: L’union fait la force. A last word, apropos of a 
chivalric ensign, which played a prominent part in the middle 
ages. Itis the Vemprise. By this word, which is nothing 
more than an abbreviation of @’ enterprise, consecrated both in 
the Italian emprese, and the Spanish empresas, by which was 
designated in the middle ages, these adventures which the 
knights bound themselves by oaths to perform either in honor 
of, or to give pleasure to, their ladies. The valiant knight who 
undertook an emprise bore the exsiga on his arms. — This was 
a ring, a bracelet, a manacle, chains, or other symbols attached 
to the hands by their mistress herself. Of this they were not 
to be dispossessed, until after the lapse of one or several years, 
according to the conditions of the oath, and never without 
having accomplished the feat of arms which was the object of 
this chivalreus vow. {f after bearing it for some time, the 
knight met some other valiant knight, who offered to cross a 
ance with him, and strip him of his emprise, that is to say, 
bear off the gage that he bore, this would be to him a serious 
disgrace. 

We see in Monstrelet a squire of Aragon who having chal- 
lenged some English Knights, and who carried on his right 
leg un trongon dé gréeve, never resigned this emprise till he was 
released from it by one of the knights. Sometimes several 
knights engaged to run the same venture and take the same 
emprise. We see in 1414, the Duke de Bourbon, and sixteen 
of his Lords, Knights, and Squires, made a vow to carry 
during two years, every Sunday on their left leg, a manacle in 
gold for the kmghts, and in silver for the squires, until they 
had found an equal number of valiant knights to combat. 
Whilst the kmight bore the emprise he was inviolable and sa- 
cred. The squire who was devoted to his service was obliged to 
take an oath not to touch the emprise, e¢ soy agenomillant bien 
bas. lo take away the emprise, it was necessary the permis- 
sion of the Lord of the Court where it had been found should 
be obtained. 

VerstrreD Works.—The mania of versification has been 
at times so great amongst some writers completely devoid of 
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imagination, that sooner than relinquish this style of writing 
they have even transformed prose works into verse, and were 
not content to Nai literary works;* they versified works on 
history, law, theology, science, and of the monastic rules. 
Thus in the third century Richard D’Annebaut, an Angto 
Norman poet, versified the Znstitutes of Justinian, and Nicho- 
las Dourbault published in 1280 Za Coutume de Normandie, 
in metre of eight syllables. The Old and New Testaments 
have been versified very many times. 

Much later a Spaniard versified the treatise Adversus omnes 
hereses of the Archbishop of Compostello, Castro, who died 
in 1568. ‘The celebrated Italian lawyer,Gennaro, who died in 
1761, translated the Digest in Latin verse. Garnier Deschénes 
is author of da Coutume de Paris put ento Wrench verse 1768, 
in duodecimo, a work which passed ‘through three editions. 
A lawyer, Flacon, published in Paris in 1805, de Code civil, 
mis en vers. 

[n retaliation, some writers of the latter Empire amused 
themselves by putting Ausop’s fables into prose, Babrius having 
versified them. In the latter ages of latinity they did likewise 
with the fables of Phédrus. We are not aware whether it was 
the same motives tliat inspired a Protestant minister, Ducom- 
inin, who had put into prose the fables of la Motte, in giving 
as a reason that all did not like verse, and that heaides S prose 
seemed better adapted than poetry to the simple and natural 
style of fables. 

The technical works in verse are sufficiently numerous. 
Among the treatises on Grammar, that most known 1s Ze 
Jardin des Lacines grecques, of Lancelot, preceded by this 
advice to the reader : 

“ Toi qui cheris la docte Gréce 
Ou jadis fleurit la sagesse. 
x * x + x 
Entre en ce jardin non de fleurs 
Qui n’ont que de vaines couleurs, 


* The Festin de Pierré, of Moliere, has been put into verse by ‘Th. 
Corneille ; the Précieuses Ridicules, by Somaize. Telemaque has been 
put into verse in almost all European languages. The following isa 
specimen of Pelleticr’s style, who towards the end of the last century 
rhymed the seventh book of this last work ;— 

‘* Mais quel est ce Mentor? Par sa simplicité 
Sans peine on le croirait né dans l’obscurité : 
Mais attentivement quand on le considere, 

Ii semble d’un mortel bien surpasser la sphére.” 
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Mais de racines nourrissantes r 
Qui rendent les Ames savantes. 


The elegance of the versification of the Jardin des facines 
Grecques has been at least equalled, if not surpassed, in la Géomé- 
trie en vers techniques, published in Paris, 1801, in octavo. 


“L/Angle dont le sommet & la courbe se rend, 

A moitié des degrés de Vareque qu'il comprend ; 

Lorsqu’il est au dehors, le cas devient complexe, 

Du concave moitié moins moitié du convexe. 

% % x # * 

Le triangle rectangle et son hypotenuse 

Ont des propriétés que pas un ne récuse ; 

La perpendiculaire allant 4 langle droit, 

De nous le démoutrer aura bientdt le droit.” 

We do not know if it was in the same work that this 

definition of parallels which we had formerly read appears : 

“A V’abri de Penvie, en compagnes fidéles, 

On voit marcher de front deux lignes parallels.” 
lf not found there, it certainly deserved to be there. Amongst 
the most recent works, we must not forget da Géographie de 
la France, in technical verse, divided into Kingdoms, with 
notes written in the style of inscriptions, by Balestrier. We 
regret not knowing this work, the poetry of which would 
atlord strange specimens. | 

I'ncunpity or Writers.—-There are some writers, accord- 

ing to Vigneul Marville, who have extreme difficulty in begin- 
ning, but when that point is once achieved, and the way open, 
they goon rapidly. The first lines of the history of M. de 
Thou cost him more trouble than all the rest, but that difficulty 
once surmounted he sped on with great rapidity. Others have 
great facility in writing, but take a long time to polish their 
works, In this category we may class Horace amongst the 
Romans, M. de Rabutin with ourselves ; such in fact are the 
xreater number of prudent people, who, born writers, follow at 
first the impulse of nature, which subsequently requires both 
correction and finish. Others, in fine, but that is their mis- 
fortune, write in a hurried manner, and do not revise their 
works, M., de Saumaise was of this description: a dangerous 
character which uniformly suffers; but which serves no point 
either as u model or exainple to any one. ‘ Fabius Léonida, 
an lialian poet, dwelt a long time on his works; and retouched 
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them more than ten times in order to give them the perfection 
he was desirous they should possess. Pierre Mafée, who hsa 
writtenso wellin Latin, composed only fourteen or fifteen lines 
aday. Paulus Emilius Sanctorius, who had undertaken to write 
a Latin history of his time, was so long polishing what he did, 
that another would in less time have written a history of the 
whole world. M.de Vaugelas was thirty years engaged in 
the translation of Quintus Curtius, changing and correcting it 
unceasingly.* M. Habert, of the Academy, author of the 
Temple de la mort, which is one of the most beautiful pieces 
of French poetry, changed and rechanged during three years 
the metreof this work, in order that it might attain the beauty, 
polish, and elegance which he ambitioned. It was not without 
much vigilance and very hard labor that Malherbe produced 
his divine poetry. M. de Balzac passed days and nights 
arranging his thoughts to attain that perspicuity of style and 
choice of words for which we admire him at the present day. 

The manuscripts of Ariosto are full of erasures. Tliis may 
be seen in the autograph manuscript preserved at Florence, the 
celebrated stanza in which he described a tempest, written in 
sixteen different ways. 

Petrarch re-made one of his verses forty-six times. 

The manuscripts of Tasso are illegible in consequence of all 
the corrections. 

Pascal re-made as often as sixteen times one of his Pro- 
vinciales. 

Buffon re-copied eleven times the manuscript of the Zpoques 
de la nature. 

Bucquet, anerudite Frenchman ofthe eighteenth century, re- 
read fifty times, and copied himself fourteen times one of lis 
works, Sur la Justice. 

In the dedication of the first book of the Silves, addressed to 
Stella, the author dwelt with complacency on the rapidity with 
which he had composed these poems, “a rapidity,” writes he, 
“which was not to me without pleasure; none had cost me more 
than_two days ; some even of the most imaginative but one day. 
I feared much that they would not carry with them the proofs 





* Voiture said to him on this subject, ‘‘ you will never finish it, for 
whilst you are polishing one part, our language will undergo a change ; 
you will then be obliged to do all the other parts over again :” Altera 
lingua subit (application of the epigram of Martialon the laziness of a 


barber: Altera barba subit). 
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which I advanced. ‘The lines on the colossal statue of Domi- 
tian, for which the Emperor had had the extreme condescen- 
sion to solicit my muse, I had to deliver the next day, which 
was the inauguration. ... The epithalamium which you 
have commanded, you know should be an affair of two days. 
Assuredly it is a great undertaking, seeing that there are in the 
piece two hundred and seventy-two hexameters.” 

Gaspar Barthius, a German savant, died in 1587, ‘* was not 
morethan sixteen years of age,” said Baillet, “when hecomposed 
a treatise or a dissertation in form of a letter on the manner 
of reading with profit the authors of the Latin language, com- 
mencing from Ennius to the end of the Roman Empire, and 
continuing from the decline of the language up to the critics 
of these latter times who have re-established the ancient 
authors. It wasa composition which the author assures us 
cost him but the labor of one day of four aud twenty hours.’”’* 

Dumonin, a French author of the sixteenth century, took 
two months to translate in seven thousand Latin verses da 
Semaine of Dubartas. 

The Italian Ferreri composed, in three days, a poem in Latin 
(Lugdunense somnium) of a thousand hexameter verses on 
Leo X. 

LT Eloge de la folie was a labor of only seven days to 
rasmus. 

Chapman, an English poet, died 1634, translated in four 
months the twelve last books of the Iliad. 

Guillard Danville, gendarme of the Queen, author of da 
Chasteté, a heroi-comical poem, (1624, in duodecimo), took 
care to apprise his readers that he commenced this work during 
an official voyage across Styria, and concluded it on repair- 
ing to Bavaria in France on the king’s service. He boasted of 
having composed more than 900 verses in twelve days, without 
infringing in the least on his other avocations. This was not 
bad for a gendarme. 

Voltaire, at the age of sixty-nine, in 1763, composed the 
tragedy of Olympie. “It was the work of six days,” wrote 
he to one of his friends, whose opinion he wished to have on 
the merit of this piece. “The author should not have taken 
his rest on the seventh,” replied his friend. ‘‘ He would have 
repented of his work,” replied Voltaire. Some time after, he 
returned the piece with several corrections. 
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Mary Darby, a celebrated English actress, who died in 1800, 
composed in twelve hours, a poem, comprising three hundred 
and fifty verses. It is but just to say that the greater number 
of these works written thus hurriedly, lived but as short a 
time as was taken to compose them. 

‘Two theologians of the fourth century, Didymus and ‘Theo- 
dorus, have left, the former six thousand, the latter ten 
thousand volumes, or we had better say, one six thou- 
sand, and the other ten thousand treatises. 

The works of Alfred the Great (died 1280,) published in 
1654, formed twenty-one volumes in folio. The Speculum 
Majus, of Vincent de Beauvais, were composed in ten volumes 
in folio. 

The Chronicle of Horneck, a German historian of the thir- 
teenth century, contained eighty-three thousand verses. The 
style of this Chronicler was equally good as that of Hennin, 
author of a poem in a hundred songs. Soyouthi, an Arabic 
author of the fifteenth century, has left more than sixty 
works on all subjects. The celebrated Jeistersenger Hans- 
Sachse, who died in 1576, has left between all his writings, 
26 comedies, and 27 tragedies sacred, and 52 comedies, and 
28 tragedies profane; 64farces of the Carnival; 59fables; 116 
allegorical tales ; 197 comic tales, and 307 poems, sacred and 
profane. He had besides translated and put into verse 
several portions of the Bible. 

Macedo, a Portuguese Franciscan of the seventeenth century, 
is author of 53 paneygrics, 60 discourses, 32 prayers, 123 
elegies, 115 epitaphs, 212 dedicatory epistles, 700 letters, 
2,600 epic poems, 500 elegies, 110 odes, 3,000 epigrams, 4 
latin comedies, 2 tragedies, and one satire in Spanish. 

Alexander Hardy was the most prolific author that ever 
labored in France for the theatre. He composed 600 pieces. 
‘This was nothing, however, in comparason to the 1,800 pieces 
in verse by Lopez de Vega, who, besides, composed 21 volumes 
in quarto, of poetry, and several minor copies of verses. 

Pryme, an English lawyer and scholar of the seventeenth 
century, has left more than 200 works, forming 40 volumes in 
folio and in quarto. 

We have preserved at the Bodlyan library, at Oxford, 
122 volumes in folio, writings from the hand of Dodsworth, 
an English Antiquarian of the seventeenth century. 
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The German Moser, a compiler of the last century, has left 
480 works, 17 of which are still unpublished, 16 are disputed; 
these would form in all a total of 700 volumes, whereof there 
are 71 in folio, without including $4 volumes of re-prints, or 
new editions of his works, nor 4 volumes of which he was 
only editor, nor 24 dissertations or articles which he had fur- 
nished for three periodical compilations, nor 26 numbers of 
weekly notices of literary news from Suabia. 

Another German, Krunitz, who died in 1796, composed by him- 
self an encyclopedia which, at the period of his death, formed 
72 huge volumes in octavo. 

The author of Manon Lescaut, the Abbé Prevost, wrote 
more than 170 volumes. 

The principal works of Restif de la Bretonne formed 146 
volumes in duodecimo. | 

The Journalist, Fréron, is author of 250 volumes. They 
attribute to Figueinedo, a Portuguese savant of the eighteenth 
ceutury, 169 works, 68 of which have been printed; to Madame 
Le-prince Beaumont, who died at the age of seventy,70 volumes; 
to Ducray- Dumesnil,95; toa German romance writer, Lafontaine, 
descendant of the French refugees, 75 romances in 210 volumes. 

The catalogue of the works of Gail make 500 pages in 
quarto. 

The manuscripts of the learned botanist, Adanson, on Natural 
History, were composed of 120 volumes, and of 75,000 rep- 
resentations. 

Dingé, a French writer, rather unknown, (died in 
1832) has left autograph manuscripts which weigh 400 
kilogrammes. 

The Chinese authors have not been, as far as we can perceive, 
less prolific than ours. In the last century, the Emperor 
Khiang-Loung, wished to make choice of some of the chefs- 
d’ceuvres of Chinese literature ; this selection could not contain 
fewer than 180,000 volumes. In this collection are noted 
three works written by Europeans. 


Ly Journat pr Savants.—The weekly sheet, founded in 
1665,by M.de Sallo, minister in the Parliament of Paris, under 
the title of Journal des Savants, deserves particular attention, as 
having been the first model of literary Periodical Reviews. M. 
de Sallo, to preserve the liberty of his opinions, concealed him- 
self under the signature of Hédouville. Entrenched behind this 
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nom-de-plume he hurled his judgments onthe men most rewark- 
able for their writings at that period; and, according toa custom 
which can be traced sufficiently high, he did not spare the 
modesty of his collaborateurs, as we may perceive by the ex- 
travagant praises he lavishes on M. Chapelain, one of his co- 
partuers in the compilation of the Journal. Notwithstanding 
the reserve and gravity of M. de Sallo, he was notableto guard 
himself from occasional ebullitions of satire, as has been thus 
expressed by La Fontaine :— 


Tout faiseur de journal doit tribut au malin. 


But the republic of letters, little accustomed at the time to this 
supremacy in journalism, rebelled against this new species of 
censorship, which, springing from private authority, set itself 
up as a supreme arbiter of the sciences of literature and of the 
arts. Against this modern Procustes, who in his paper com- 
menced the occupation, since brought to perfection, of man- 
gling, mutilating and disfiguring all those who had had the 
misfortune of displeasing him, Charles Patin, on whom they 
had made a very lively attack, the author of 2’Introduction 
al’ histoire par les médailles, and several others whose self love 
had been wounded, coalesced to extinguish the journal guilty 
of hurting their literary vanity. 

They found this a difficult matter to accomplish, as Guy 
Patin has thus written :—‘‘M. de Colbert took under his 
protection the authors of this journal; and if my son had de- 
fended himself they say he would have been sent to the Bastille : 
it was consequently better not to write.” 

But on the occasion of some books having been condemned 
by the court of Rome, there escaped from M. de Sallo some 
sallies contrary to the edict of the inquisitors, and in favour 
of the liberties of the Gallican Church. Some, to whom this 
innovation of journalism was not agreeable, and who detested 
M. de Sallo and his friends in their capacity of a parliamentary 
faction and of Gallicans suspected of Jansenism, used their 
influence with the Pope’s Nuncio, and obtained an order for 
the suspension of the journal. Chapelain, well known for the 
wariness of his disposition, and with which Balzac had reproached 
him, and who was much more reserved towards the powers than 
Balzac, had as we know the best income of all the Beaux Es- 
prits, wrote on this subject in a letter of 1665 :— 
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“The complaints of Rome on the liberty of our Journal des 
Savants has caused the suspension of its publication.—M. de 
Sallo, who is its founder, would sooner abandon altogether his 
charge than submit to the scrutiny of acensor. The English, 
in imitation of us, have commenced one in their language. 
They are learned, rare and free, and much that is good may 
be expected; besides, not being obligedtoobservethe same rules 
as we are, we may indulgea hope that it will be more lasting and 
not less bold than ours has been.” 

When the publication of the Journal des Savants was re- 
sumed in 1674 the direction of it was confided to the Abbé 
Gallois. This Abbe was a partisan of the new philosophy 
then very strongly attacked by zealous disciples of the old. 
‘These latter presented a petition to the Parliament of Paris, 
in which they moved that the Professors of the University 
should be obliged by a decree to teach nothing but what was 
conformable to the doctrineof Aristotle; on the other side 
it was said, ironically, if these strange regulations were not 
adopted it was necessary to return thanks on the part of the 
burlesque decree of Boileau, and on that of the polemic 
ingenuity sustained bv the Journals des Savants. 

The Journal was afterwards directed by M. dela Roque; then 
by the President Cousin, who re-united with the functions 
of the journalist that of censor; then in fine, andin the following 
century, by a sucession of savants, amongst whom we dis- 
tinguish Fontenelle, Vertot, Saurin, Terrasson, Trublet, Des- 
fontaines, Burette, Duresnel, Monterif, de Guignes, Clairant, 
Dupuy, Delalande, and others.* 








* The old Journal des Savants made, up to 1792, eleven hundred vo- 
lumes iu quarto. This Journal had been resumed in September, 1816, 
under the direction of M. Dannon, afterwards under that of M. Lebrun, 


and rr up to this day at the rate of one volume, in quarto, 
annually. 
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Arr. IL—BALDWIN, FIRST FRENCH EMPEROR 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Baudoin IX. Comte de Flandre, premier empereur Romain de 
Constantinople. Drame historique en cing Actes, precede de 
considerations historiques, politiques, et litteraires d’ une 
interessante actualite. Par Julien le Rousseau. Paris, 
1856. 

The late Turkish war brought forward new objects of 
interest to recreate the Kuropean mind. French and English 
soldiers stood side by side,* mirabile dictu! on a soil where 
western warriors had not trod in arms since the Crusades. 
New books of travel, and new sketches replaced the hack- 
nied scenes of France, Italy, the Rhine. Ottoman and 
Byzantine historians led the reader into paths less trite than 
those of the Occidental nations: names, that though historic, 
were unfamiliar, came into notice, or returned to memory : 
there were fresh themes for poets, and might have been for 
dramatists, if the drama still maintained the position that once 
it held: there were, indeed, two or three attempts to find 
subjects for the stage, amid all this novelty, but the attempts 
were not successful. Of one of them, however, we would 
write, because the choice of the subject was well made, but 
badly wrought out ; 5 exactly reversing the old saying, “ mater- 
jem superabit opus” A Fre nchman, rejoicing in the cogno- 
men of Le Rousseau (what might be his affimity with Jean 
Jacques we know not) was struck with the fact of Baldwin of 
Flanders and Hainault, a liege man of the king of France, 
the Suzerain of his territory, having been raised to the Imperial 
throne of Constantinople by French arms and French influence ; 
and having founded a dynasty, (short-lived enough, be it 
owned) of French emperors. ‘There was interest in ‘this to 
Gallic ears: after the lapse of centuries there was another 
French army in Constantinople: what 4ad been might be 
avain: at all events it was pour la gloire de la belle France to 
recail that event; and Le Rousseau accordingly indited a 
Tragedy entitled, ‘ee Baldwin The LX, Count of Flanders, first 
Roman Emperor of Constantinople.” <A true tragic poet could 
find situations of deep pathos and strong emotion in the strange 
story of Baldwin and his family ; astory which is replete with 
Terror and Pity, these legitimate elements of Tragedy, accord- 
ing to the ancient canon of criticism. Among all the passages 
of medieval history that have perplexed alike both cotempor- 
aries and posterity, there are none more dark, more fearful, 
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more mysterious, than those connected with Baldwin and his 
children. hat the reader may form his own estimate of the 
means afforded by them for the construction of an effective 
tragedy, we will enter upon a succinct narrative of circum- 
stances, many of which lie removed from the high road, and 
beaten tracks of every-day readings. 

Baldwin the Ninth Count of Flanders of that name, was the 
son of Baldwin, surnamed the Courageous, Count of Hainault, 
and of Margaret, Countess of Flanders. He was early trained 
to arms by his father, whom he accompanied at the age of 
thirteen in a successful campaign against Jacques D’Avénes,* 
a noble of Hainault, from whom they conquered Condé. ‘The 
son of d’Avénes was afterwards closely and unhappily con- 
nected with the family of the Count of Flanders. At seven- 
teen, Baldwin distinguished himself at the battle of Neuville, 
by which victory he recovered sume disputed territories from 
his father’s uncle, the then Count of Namur. He was still 
but a stripling when he received the honor of knighthood 
from the royal hands of Philip Augustus of France. 

On the death of his mother, in 1194, he succeeded to her 
dominions as Baldwin IX. of Flanders; and in the following 
year he succeeded his father as Baldwin VI. of Hainault. On 
his accession he did homage at Metz to the Emperor of 
Germany, Henry VI. for the fiefs he possessed under the 
empire, and afterwards rendered fealty for Flanders to Philip 
Augustus, who was his brother-in-law, as well as his Suzerain, 
having been married to Isabella of Hainault, Baldwin’s sister, 
(who had died in 1190). Baldwin, however, soon made war 
upon Philip, to recover Artois, which had been detached from 
landers, as a marriage portion for Isabella, contrary (as Bald- 
win asserted) to the constitution of his states. The Count was 
victorious, and his success against so great a monarch as 
Philip Augustus, together withthe wisdom he evinced in politics, 
and the renown of his valour in boyhood, won for him that 
high consideration which eventuated in his elevation to. the 
Imperial dignity. 

Pope Innocent ILL. anxious to recover Jerusalem, which had 
again fallen into the hands of the Infidels, commissioned 
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* The fortified town of Avénes, or Avesnes, 
Hainault, gave the title of Count. 
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Foulque, Curé of Neuilly-en-Bué to preach a new Crusade. A 
brilliant tournament was held in 1199, at Kery-sur-Aisne, in 
Champagne; thither Foulque repaired, and preached to the 
noble assembly with so much unction, that knights, princes, 
all were moved even to tears, and assumed the Cross. Among 
them were Baldwin, Henry of Hainault, Count of Saorbruck, 
Boniface, Marquis of Montferrat, Louis, Count of Blois, Hugh, 
Count de St. Pol, the Count of Champagne, and Simon de 
Montfort, too well remembered (or too evil) in the history of 
the Albigenses. The Marquis of Montferrat was nominated 
leader of the expedition. But the influence of Baldwin was, 
on all occasions, predominant. 

The Count of Flanders was married to Mary of Champagne, 
and had two daughters, Jane and Margaret. Whenaboutto leave 
home for the East, he committed the care of his dominions, 
and the guardianship of his children, then very young, to his 
brother, Philip, Count of Namur, conjointly with Bouchard 
d’Avénes, the son of that Jaques d’Avésnes upon whom Baldwin 
VIII. had formerly made war (as before mentioned). 
Bouchard had left his own country, and fixed his residence at 
the court of Baldwin LX. with whom he became an especial 
favorite, from his great abilities, and his pleasing manners. 
Little did the unfortunate Bouchard foresee the miseries that 
would be heaped upon him by those two young girls, the chil- 
dren of his friend. Their mother, carried away by the 
vehement eloquence of Foulque de Neuilly, had resolved upon 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem; but she did not set out with her 
husband; she waited for a fleet commanded by John de Nésle, 
which was to sail from one of the Flemish ports. 

The rendezvous of the soldiers of the Cross, of the different 
nations, was at Venice, where they were to be provided with 
shipping and provisions on payment of 85,000 marks of 
silver. But the Crusaders, on their arrival, found that all the 
money they could possibly raise, was much below the amount 
required. After much bargaining with the Venetians, the 
latter proposed that to make amends for the sum deficient, the 
Crusaders, before proceeding to Palestine, should assault and 
recover for Venice, the City of Zara, in Illyria, which had 
revolted to the Hungarians. Several of the Crusader-chiefs 
refused to turn aside from their original mission to fight in an 
inferior cause, and they quitted Venice, to continue their route 
to the Holy Land. But Baldwin, fearing that without the aid 
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of the Venetians the whole expedition would fail, agreed to the 
yroposal, and?influenced many of his brother-leaders. | 

The Doge of Venice at that time was the aged and heroic 
man celebrated by Lord Byron in the eighth Canto of Childe 
Harold — 

“Oh for one hour of blind old Dandolo !” 

Henry Dandolo was then beyond 90 years old, and was nearly 
blind, scarcely distinguishing more than light from darkness, 
in consequence ofj the cruelty of Emanuel Comnenus, former 
Emperor of Constantinople, to whom he had been sent 
ambassador from Venice 50 years before, and who had caused 
a sheet of hot copper to be applied to his eyes, in revenge for 
Dandolo’s firmness in defending the interests of his country. 
Dandolo, notwithstanding his defective sight,?and his extreme 
age, still preserved wonderful strength of mind and body ; he, 
too, assumed the cross, deputing his'son to act as Doge in 
his absence, and accompanied the Expedition, which sailed 
from Venice in October 1202; and arriving at Zara, besieged 
and took the place, where the Chiefs resolved to winter. 

At Zara they were visited by Envoys, whose embassy caused 
another departure from the first plan of the Crusades. ‘The 
Greek Emperor Isaac Angelus, of the Imperial House of Com- 
nenus, had been dethroned, imprisoned, and deprived of sight 
by an ungrateful brother named Alexius, to whom he had given 
many proofs of affection. The unhappy Isaac had a son, also 
named Alexius, who escaping from the power of his unnatural 
uncle, exerted himself to seek aid for his father. He sent 
letters to the confederates at Zara, entreating them to hasten 
to Constantinople in order to restore Isaac to his throne ; and 
promising, 1m recompense, to give a sum of 200,000 marks 
among the knights and soldiers; to assist them with a Greek 
Army in conquering Egypt, a country they much wished to 
acquire ; and, to establish the Roman Church, and the Pope’s 
supremacy in the Kastern Empire. Notwithstanding these 
tempting offers, some of the leaders protested against a second 
postponement of their design: but they were over-ruled by 
Baldwin, who was desirous of procuring for France (whose 
troops he led) the advantage of a close connexion with Con- 
stantinople, the key of the East. Montferrat and Dandolo 
acceded to Baldwin’s wishes; and early in 1203 the French 
and Venetians sailed with 500 ships to Corfu, where they were 
joined by Prince Alexius, and, in the month of May, they pro- 
ceeded to Constantinople with an army of about 20,000 men. 
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The city was in a state of confusion, full of factions, reli- 
gious and political; and the people were utterly degraded and 
corrupt, and feared while they hated the cruel and despotic 
usurper. They were dismayed by the appearance of the brave 
and hardy warriors of the West, whom they called “ men of 
bronze,” and “exterminating angels,” and firmly believed 
that each one was able to tear up a full grown oak by the 
roots. The fervent exhortations, however, of a few intrepid 
spirits, availed to shame, or stimulate, the Greeks into some 
show of resistance to the foreigners. 

The siege commenced on the Ist of July, 1208. Baldwin 
led the van with the French, crossed the Bosphorus, and 
attacked the city from Galata: the panic stricken Greeks soon 
fled and the French standard was planted by two brothers of 
a noble and historic house, Antoine and Quesnes de Betiune; 
the latter was a wise statesman, a brave soldier, one of the best 
of the then French poets, and direct ancestor of the renowned 
Sully, minister of Henry IV. of France. The Venetian fleet forced 
its way into the harbour ; ‘* blind old Dandolo” standing on the 
prow of his vessel in full armour, holding his drawn sword, 
insisted upon going on shore. A kind of drawbridge was 
contrived, to pass from the yards of the ship to the walls of 
the city, and along this the valiant old man groped his way, 
and entered a victor into Constantinople, where, half a century 
before, he had been treated with so much inhumanity. Num- 
bers crowded after him; they planted the great standard of St. 
Mark, and took twenty-five oftheone hundredand ten towers that 
ought to have vigorously opposed them. The terrified Greeks 
revolted against the usurper, who made his escape in a boat ; 
Isaac Angelus was restored, and his son associated with him 
in the Empire as Alexius IV. 

The latter was anxious to fulfil his promises to his allies, 
but the treasury was empty, and though he melted and coined 
all the church plate, the money produced was much below 
the sum promised ; and the Crusaders encamped without the 
walls till they should receive full payment. The Greeks 
abhorred the strangers; frequent brawls ensued, in one of 
which the city was fired, and a large part of it consumed. 
Alexius became an object of hatred to his own subjects for 
having introduced the foreigners, and especially for endea- 
vouring to subvert the Greek Church, and establish that of 
Rome. Meantime the unhappy Alexius was treated by his 
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allies with great indignity, on account of his involuntary breach 
of contract, and he was often compelled to attend their carou- 
sals clad, as in mockery, in his imperial robes, but with his 
crown replaced by the tarry woollen cap of a Venetian sailor, 
and in this guise he was expected to endure patiently rude 
taunts and practical jokes. . 

He had a relative, who was his confidant and his chamberlain, 
named Alexius Ducas, and surnamed Murzufle, a man with 
enormous shaggy eye-brows, and a fiercecountenance; this trai- 
tor seeing that his master was hated by the Greeks, and scorned 
by ihe foreigners, thought to take advantage of the circum- 
stances to elevate himself upon the young Emperor’s ruin : he 
seized and strangled him ; the old and infirm Isaac died of grief, 
and Murzufle reigned as Alexius V. 

But the Crusaders, determined to avenge their protege and 
invested Constantinople,which now made a much more obstinate 
defence than before. But aftera siege of three months it was 
taken by storin, and exposed to horrors too dreadful for detail. 
The terrible carnage was at length checked, though with great 
difficulty, by Montferrat and Baldwin: but rapine and violence 
still rioted in every quarter, till exhausted by excess ; a great 
part of the city was burned ; and noble libraries and beautiful 
works of art were destroyed—and in the midst of groans, 
shrieks, flames, ruins, and seas of blood, the French officers 
and the Greek ladies (all of whom must have lost some friend 
or near relative), assembled and danced together in the great 
church of St. Sophia ;—has this revolting instance of levity a 
parallel ? we cannot remember one. 

Murzufle had escaped in the first confusion, but was taken, 
and put to death by being flung headlong from a pillar 147 
feet high. The Latin princes then decided that the Byzantine 
sceptre had been so disgraced by the many atrocities of its 
Greek possessors (a series of the most weak and wicked mon- 
archs, with very few exceptions, ever known) that it was 
expedient to transfer it to other than native hands, and to 
choose a foreign Emperor. Twelve electors were nominated, 
six French and six Venetian. Their votes were given for 
Dandolo; but he declined the imperial dignity, as inconsistent 
with the duty he owed to his country, a Republic, whose chief 
magistrate he was. ‘The electors, then, in consideration of 
the valor, wisdom, and many virtues of the Count of Flanders 
and Hainault, unanimously elevated him to the vacant throne 
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as Baldwin I., on the 16th of May, 1204 ; and he was crowned 
in the Church of St. Sophia by Thomas Morosim, the newly 
created Venetian Patriarch of Constantinople, a Prelate of the 
Church of Rome. 

But the Crusaders, instead of establishing a firm and power- 
ful state, to resist aggressions on the peace of Kurope from 
the North and from the Kast, committed the error of dismem- 
bering the Greek Empire, and of thus rendering its sovereign 
not only useless as an ally to the Western Powers, but even 
a burden to them when their policy required he should be 
supported against an enemy. ‘The confederates assigned to 
Baldwin the city of Constantinople, and one-third of the 
Empire, dividing among themselves the remaining share ; 
the most valuable portions of which were afterwards acquired 
for Venice by the address of Dandolo. 

The Emperor Baldwin, with power thus circumscribed at 
his outset, was unable, notwithstanding his abilities and 
courage, to reformthe inveterate abuses among the natives 
of his dominions, or to defend his throne against external 
enemies. The exiled Princes of the Imperial Houses of 
Comnenus established principalities for themselves in Asia 
Minor, and were, of course, his mortal foes. Great dis- 
orders reigned in Constantinople; the Latins were insolent 
and exacting; the Greeks were discontented and turbulent, 
incensed at their subjection to an alien Prince, and their 
enforced union with the Church of Rome: thus the new 
Emperor’s prospects were but gloomy. 

A few months after Baldwin’s coronation, he was visited by 
a domestic bereavement. His wife, who was destined never 
to share her husband’s throne, had embarked for Palestine in 
the fleet of John de Nésle: the voyage was long and stormy, 
and she suffered so much from terror, sea-sickness, and hard- 
ships, that soon after landing at St. Jean d’Acre, she expired 
of exhaustion, on the 24th of August, 1204 ; leaving her daugh- 
ters motherless at an age when they most needed maternal care ; 
if they had been blest with that care, training them in womanly 
feeling and filial piety, the dark stains that sully the memories 
of Jane and Margaret of Flanders, would, in all probability, 
never have existed. 

At this period the Bulgarians were a nation as powerful 
as courage and energy could make them. Their sovereign, 
Joannice, had revolted from Isaac Angelus, and established 
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a kingdom. He was a member of the Roman communion, 
and, corresponded with Pope Innocent. the Third, became 
desirous to form relations with the Latin Prince established 
at Constantinople, as being of his own creed. But his 
overtures were unwisely checked by a haughty intimation of 
Baldwin’s ministers, that he (Joannice) must commence by 
doing homage to the new emperor, as a vassal of the empire 
from which the Bulgarian kingdom had been dismembered. 
The pride of Joannice was wounded, and he at once entered 
into correspondence with the disaffected Greeks. An extensive 
conspiracy against Baldwin sprang up, not only on the 
European, but also upon the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
Henry of Hainault, Baldwin’s brother, was sent with the 
flower of the army into Asia Minor, to meet the conspirators. 
Immediately on his quitting Europe, the Greeks of Thrace 
(now Romania) rose in arms, and massacred most of the 
French and Venetians in that country; and Joannice seized 
the opportunity of the panic among the foreigners to cross 
the Heemus mountains (the Balkan) with an immense force. 

Baldwin saw the necessity of making head at once against 
the Bulgarians, though his means were inadequate to the 
emergency. He marched towards Adrianople, but with too 
small an army, for the best part of his forces had accompanied 
his brother. He (Baldwin) was met at a place called the 
Plains of Orestes by overwhelming hordes of Bulgarians ; 
and his few troops were surrounded and cut to pieces, April 
15, 1205. With this defeat the mysterious and tragical 
circumstances of Baldwin’s story commence. 

At first the Emperor was supposed to have been killed ; but 
his body not being found, and enquiries being instituted, 
it was ascertained that he had been taken prisoner, and con- 
veyed by the order of Joannice to a castle which some call 
Cernoa, and others Ternobia, and was kept there in a rigorous 
confinement. In the following year Pope Innocent wrote to 
Joannice, entreating the release of his illustrious captive : 
but the Bulgarian curtly replied, that he could not grant the 
request, ‘‘as Baldwin had paid the debt of nature »” but he 
said nothing whatever of the time, place, or manner of the 
alleged death; and this circumstance, combined with others, 
contirmed many persons in the belief that the Emperor was 
still alive, but in a secret dungeon. A prevalent rumour 
affirmed, that the Queen of Bulgaria had become enamored of 
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Baldwin’s handsome person and noble bearing, and had 
offered him liberty on the condition that he should murder 
Joannice, and marry her. But Baldwin’s generous nature 
revolted from this proposal, and the Queen, in all “the fury 
of a woman scorned,” had accused him to her husband as the 
author of the wicked scheme; and at her instigation Joannice 
had (as some said) put his victim to death by tortures which 
he scrupled to avow to Pope Innocent; or, as was more 
generally believed, had by a refinement of cruelty spared his 
prisoner's life in order to render it a burden by sufferings ; 
and had astutely asserted him to be dead, to retain him the 
more securely in his power. But we must leave Baldwin 
for a while, and return to Constantinople. 

On the Emperor’s disappearance his brother Henry was 
called to the tottering throne. He was a wise and courageous 
Prince, but was much harassed by the turbulent Greeks ; 
and died in 1217, with strong evidences of having been 
poisoned. Peter de Courtenaye,* who had married Yolande, 
Baldwin’s sister, succeeded. In an expedition against Thessa- 
lonica he was invited to a banquet, under pretext of treating 
for peace, by Theodore Angelus, Prince of Epirus, and was 
never heard of more. His son and successor, Robert, died 
from grief and anxiety. He was succeeded by his brother, 
Baldwin II., who was dethroned and expelled by Michael 
Paleologus, of an old Byzantine family. These Emperors 
were all victims of the false policy of dismembering the 
Empire ; all succumbed to their difficulties ; surrounded by 
enemies, crippled at home, and ill supported abroad. Thus 
France lost an advantageous position in the Kast. After a 
period of 57 years the French-Flemish dynasty, which began 
with a Baldwin, ended with a Baldwin. The native Greek 
princes returned to reign as badly as ever, till the last 
Paleologus yielded to the then martial and vigorous Turks 
in 1453, and the Byzantine Empire, which had commenced 
with Constantine the Great, terminated with Constantine 
Paleologus Dracoses. 

We must now revert tothe family which Baldwin I. had 
left in Flanders. 

On the report of this Emperor’s death, Philip Augustus of 
France required that the eldest daughter, Jane, should be 
sent to Paris to be educated under his auspices, both as a 





* Marquis de Namur, and Count of Nevers, Auxerre, and Tonnerre, 
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vassal of France, and as the niece of his first wife, Isabella, 
The younger daughter, Margaret, remained in Flanders, 
under the guardianship of Bouchard d’Avénes. 

When Jane was of an age to marry, Philip Augustus espoused 
her, in 1211, without consulting her inclinations, to Fernando, 
second son of Sancho I. of Portugal, who, ruling over Flanders 
and Hainault in right of his wife, is called by French and 
English historians, Ferrand, Count of Flanders. Philip, to 
repay himself for his care of the young heiress, took possession 
of part of her territories ; an encroachment which her husband 
resented on the first opportunity. Otho, Emperor of Germany, 
being at war with King Philip, raised against the latter a for- 
midable confederation of jealous princes and discontented 
vassels. Ferrand joined the League, and brought a large body 
of Flemings to fight for Otho at the great battle of Bouvines,* 
(27th July, 1214) where Otho and his allies were signally 
defeated, and Ferrand (with many other persons of distinction) 
was taken prisoner by Philip, and kept in close confinement. 
The ill-starred Portuguese would, however, have been liberated 
on terms, if his wife would have agreed to ransom him. But 
Jane was ambitious, selfish, and unfeeling, and of morals far 
from correct: she determined to rule her inheritance by her 
own sole will; and rejoicing to be freed from her husband’s 
interference with her sway, and his surveillance over her 
conduct, she peremptorily refused to pay his ransom, and left 
him to languish for many years in a painful captivity. Her 
government was so tyrannical and oppressive that she was 
detested by the Flemings, who deeply lamented the loss of 
their revered Count, her father. 

In the month of April, 1225, just twenty years after the 
defeat of Baldwin in the battle near Adrianople, a remarkable 
looking old man appeared in Flanders, grave and majestic in 
his air, and seemingly more worn by grief and hardships than 
even by age. He was clad inan Armenian robe of scarlet ; 
he leaned upon a large staff, and his snowy beard bung down 
to his girdle. He declared himself to be Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, Emperor of Constantinope, who having been falsely 
reputed dead, had at length found means to escape from his 
Bulgarian prison, and lad come to claim the love and loyalty 
of his natural subjects. The Flemings flocked round him 
with alacrity, and all who remembered their lost Count affirmed 





" A village of Flanders, near Tournay. 
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that the stranger resembled him so exactly in voice, features, 
and manner, that they were fully convinced of his identity 
with their long regretted Baldwin. The nobles put to him 
many searching questions, and his answers displayed an_inti- 
mate acquaintance with the history of the country, and with 
the pedigree, heraldry, &c., of every Ingh family in Flanders 
and Hainault. The aristocracy, the citizens, the populace 
all avowed their full persuasion of his truth, and paid him 
the homage due to their hereditary Count. 

But the Countess Jane repudiated his pretensions with pas- 
sionate indignation, denouncing him as a shameless impostor. 
He requested to see her, declaring that he would be able, in a 
personal interview, to convince her of his being her father. Yet 
she positively refused ever to admit him into her presence; a 
circumstance which was interpreted to her disadvantage. It 
was argued, that if her heart owned one touch of nature, she 
would have been anxious to look upon one who so closely 
resembled the parent that she had not seen since her childhood, 
or ifshe had any sense of justice, she would have permitted 
the man whom she stigmatized an opportunity of justifying 
himself (if he coudd do so) but it seemed as though she feared 
to see him, lest she might be in danger of conviction, contrary 
to her stubborn resolution of holding fast the dominion which 
could not be hersif her father was still living. It was her 
interest to prejudge and condemn the stranger; it was said 
that she, who was cruel to a husband for the sake of power, 
could also be unnatural to a parent. But her councillors, for 
the sake of some pretence of justice, advised her to permit 
them to investigate the case, and they accordingly invited the 
stranger to appear before them. 

He came, dignified, calm, and collected, though they interro- 
gated him ina harsh and menacing manner, on the particulars 
of his alleged escape, and on his reasons for re-appearing in 
Flanders, rather than in the Greek capital. He rebuked them 
for their discourtesies, and proceeded to relate that he had 
been imprisoned for many years, in a close and secret dungeon, 
by the Bulgarian King; but at length, his guards relaxing 
their vigilance, he found means to elude them. But while 
making his way through the country, he was unfortunately 
taken by a band of marauders, who did not suspect him to be 
more than an ordinary person. He was brought by them into 
Syria, sold as a slave, and employed in the most irksome toils. 
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During a truce between the Christians and the Saracens, some 
German merchants were travelling in Syria, and halted to re- 
fresh themselves near the place where he was at work. Hearing 
them converse in German, he approached, and accosting them 
in the same language, related to them his misfortunes. Touched 
with compassion they purchased him from his master (who was 
ignorant of his rank); they brought him to Europe, and he 
hastened at once to his native land. To have gone to Con- 
stantinople would (he said) have been injarious to his interests. 
His brother Henry, and his brother-in-law, Peter de Courtenay, 
were both dead, and their successor would not readily acknow- 
ledge claims that would take the sceptre from his hand. 
Besides, ajourney to Constantinople would be replete with 
danger from the enmity of the Greeks. He preferred, therefore, 
repairing to Flanders, and appealing to the fidelity of his 
native subjects, and the filial instincts of his child. 

The stranger was still speaking with energy, when the Grand 
Treasurer, as though dreading the effect of his words upon the 
hearers, abruptly dissolved the council, affirming that it was not 
lawful to debate or decide upon a case of so much moment, 
without first ascertaining the will and pleasure of the Countess. 

The nobles and people of Flanders and Hainault, however, 
almost unanimously declared in favour of the stranger, and 
the then King of England, Henry III., felt so certain of his 
being truly the imperial Baldwin, that he sent him a letter, 
congratulating him on his restoration to liberty, and sympa- 
thizing with his sorrows. Thus powerfully supported, the 
stranger determined on compelling the Countess Jane to give 
him the audience that she so obstinately and so suspiciously 
refused; and arriving with a large body of followers, at Quesnoy, 
where Jane then was, he very nearly succeeded in taking her 
by surprize, but she effected her escape, and fled to 
claim the assistance of the King of France, Louis VIIL., 
who being the son of Isabella of Hainault, first wife of Philip 
Augustus, was cousin-german to Jane. But the Flemings 
conceived an additional disgust to the Countess, for appealing 
toa monarch, who, like his father, held her husband, Ferrand, 
in fetters. 

_ Louis cited the supposed Baldwin to appear before him at 
Compeigne ; and he granted him a safe-condact, for coming 
and returning. The strangerobeyed the summons, as emanating 
from the feudal Suzerain to whom the counts of Flanders owed 
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fealty ; and he presented himself at the appointed place with 
the same composed and noble mien, as when he appeared be- 
fore the Flemish Council. It was the interests of King Louis 
that Flanders should be subject to a passion-led woman, rather 
than to an approved statesman and warrior suchas Baldwin (sup- 
- posing that Ze survived in the person of the stranger) ; it was, 
therefore, only natural that 4e, too, should be determined to 
pre-judge and condemn the candidate. 

The French King and his councillors assumed a menacing 
and yet a mocking tone, to disconcert and confuse the feeble 
attenuated old man; disregarding the intimate knowledge of all 
Flemish affairs of state, &c., displayed by the mysterious person- 
age, Louis announced that he would limit his investigation to 
three questions, viz., lst., in what place did Baldwin, Count of 
Flanders, do homage to Philip Augustus for his fiefs? 2dly., 
in what place, and at what time, did he receive knighthoood ? 
3dly., in what place and on what day was he married to Mary 
of Champagne ? 

On these three questions hung the fate of the old man: and 
they were questions on which Baldwin might have hesitated. 
In how many brilliant scenes had the Count of Flanders been 
a chief actor from his youth! he had been a knight in many 
tournaments, a General in many battles, a Prince in many 
Courts and Councils; he had been a feudal hereditary ruler, 
and an elected Emperor; he had done homage as the former, 
he had received it as the latter: he had twice done homage for 
his fiefs, in 1195 to the Emperor Henry at Metz, and to 
Philip Augustus at Compeigne: aftera lapse of thirty years 
(ten of them years of pomp, and important occupations, and 
twenty years of solitude and suffering) his memory might 
hesitate to distinguish at once between the places and the 
times of those acts—and if he were Baldwin (which we our- 
selves verily believe), he had endured imprisonment and slavery, 
he had suffered intensely in mind and body. _ As he was of ad- 
vanced age it was quite natural that when he was suddenly 
questioned on the pomps of his youth, on his investitures, his 
knighthood, and his marriage, his memory* should become 
bewildered by the phantasmagoria of half faded and mingling 





* The lapses of Recollection are many and capricious; we knew a 
man of extraordinary learning, sound judgment, and powerful memory, 
who lived nearly 40 years in affectionate union with a beloved wife, but 
never could remember in what season of the year they were married. 
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scenes and events that those questions called forth—he 
hesitated—he tried to arrange his recollections—but the look 
of triumph in the King’s countenance, and the malicious sneers 
of the prejudiced councillors, increased (as they intended) his 
embarrassment. He acknowledged the confusion of his ideas, 
and accounted for it ; and requested a delay of three days, to 
give him time for reflection, and for the uninterrupted exertions 
of memory. But Louis would grant no delay, listen to no 
reasoning, and pronouncing the stranger a self-convicted im- 
postor, dismissed the assembly in an ebullition of rage. 

We may here remark, with regard tothe mysterious stranger, 
that many highly respectable and authentic foreign historians 
have recorded their belief that he was, in truth, the man he 
professed to be. Among these authors are Sismondi (Histoire 
des Frangais) Michelet (Histoire de France), and Michaud 
(Histoire des Crusades). On the other side, among those who 
believe him an impostor, are De Rocolles (Histoire des 
Imposteurs Insignes), Moreri (Dictionnaire Historique), and 
the author of L’Art de Verifier les Dates. But we think the 
evidence in favor of the stranger preponderates, when we re- 
member that he was acknowledged by the nobles and people 
of his native states, and by a king who had no interest to bias 
him either way, Henry III. of England. 

To resume. Though Louis the Eighth pronounced the 
stranger a deceiver, yet respecting the royal safe-conduct he 
had given him when summoned to Compeigne, he did not issue 
orders to arrest him, but commanded him to quit France, 
within three days, on pain of death. The adherents of the un- 
fortunate man, disappointed by the issue of the conference, 
alarmed at the hostility of the French King, and the fury of 
their own Countess, abandoned Aim whom they still firmly 
believed to be their rightful lord. Thus forsaken, he retired to 
Valenciennes, and attempted to pass in the disguise of a trader 
through Burgundy ; but he was recognised by a Burgundian 
gentleman, named Erard Castenac, who getting him into his 
power by affecting sympathy, sold him for 4000 marks of silver 
to the unfeeling Countess Jane. She caused her captive to be 
put to the most excruciating tortures, in the agony of which 
he was compelled to sign a ready-prepared confession to the 
elect, that he was a native of Champagne, that his real name 
Was Bertrand de Rains: that he had lived for some time in a 
forest near Valenciennes, as a hermit; and knowing that the 
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discontented Flemings lamented the loss of their Count 
Baldwin, and arguing the possibility of his being still alive, he 
was struck with the idea of personating him, and to that end 
took pains to acquire adequate information on all necessary 
points; and when an opportunity that appeared favourable 
arrived, he discovered himself as the revered and regretted 
Baldwin. 

When Jane had extorted his signature to this prepared 
confession, she ordered her miserable captive to be tied upon 
a horse, and paraded, with every mark of contempt, through 
the principal towns of Flanders and Hainault, preceded by a 
crier proclaiming the alleged imposture and confession: and 
not satisfied with this punishment, she caused him to be 
publicly hanged on a gibbet at Lisle. It is recorded, that 
after the execution, the hard-hearted, unwomanly Countess 
received an undeniable proof that her victim was indeed her 
own unhappy father. When at the foot of the gibbet he 
entreated a trust-worthy person to remind her of a secret known 
only to her father, her mother, and her nurse; and the two 
latter had been dead for many years, and certainly never re- 
vealed it to others. It is added that the Countess was seized 
with a deep remorse ; and.as an act of expiation, she founded 
at Lisle, for the repose of the sufferer’s soul, an hospital, called 
‘the Hospital of the Countess ;’ and she directed a gibbet 
to be represented in its escutcheon, on the windows, the walls, 
and all the furniture, hangings, &c. ‘This singular circum- 
stance confirmed the Flemings in their belief that the Countess 
was a parricide. 

Among the dark destinies of illustrious persons recorded 
by history, there is none more miserable than that of Baldwin 
(admitting that the stranger was he). To fall from a throne 
to a dungeon, to exchange complaisant courtiers for barbarous 
persecutors is not without parallel—but after years of suffering 
and captivity, to hasten home, full of affection and hope, 
trusting in the love of children, and the fidelity of friends, to 
find his most implacable enemy in his own first-born ; to be 
denied her presence after a lengthened separation; to be 
refused even the chance of recognition, to be tortured on the 
rack, exposed to public shame, hanged like a common felon 
by the sentence of his own child, the daughter whom he had 
dreamed would have healed his wounded heart—the ima- 
gination shudders in trying to realize the dreadful picture ! 
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We must now refer to the younger sister of the Countess 
Jane, Margaret, whom her father had left under the guardianship of 
her uncle, Philip, Count of Namur, and of Bouchard d’ Avénes. 

When Margaret grew up, Bouchard was still in the prime 
of life, and was handsome, graceful, and accomplished ; he 
had conciliated the Countess Jane by his political services; 
he had won the heart of her sister by his personal advantages, 
and by bis abilities he had gained the respect of the people. 
Encouraged by his popularity, by the favours of the Countess, 
and by his own noble birth, he asked, and obtained, the hand 
of Margaret in marriage. They had two sons, John d’ Avénes 
and Baldwin. In some time after the birth of these children, 
(and before the appearance of the ill-fated stranger) the Coun- 
tess Jane discovered that Bouchard had formerly been educated 
for the priesthood, had received the tonsure, and had been 
Archdeacon of Orleans, but on coming into Flanders he had 
concealed these facts, and had consequently married without 
obtaining the necessary dispensation from his vows of celibacy. 
Jane was incensed at the insult offered by Bouchard to an 
illustrious house by contracting an informal marriage with one 
of its daughters, and her wounded pride inspired her with a 
deadly hatred of her brother-in-law. Instead of using her 
interest to procure a dispensation for him from Rome, and a 
ratification of her sister’s marriage, she exerted herself to ruin 
him, and to separate him from his wife for ever. She took 
measures to arrest him ; but he avoided her snares, and has- 
tened to Rome, to seek from the Pope absolution for his fault, 
and the confirmation of his marriage. The Pope refused the 
boons, pronounced him divorced, and enjoined him, as a 
penance, and under pain of excommunication, to repair to 
Palestine, there to fight against the Saracens during a certain 
number of years, and at the expiration of the period (if he 
survived) to retire to amonastery for life. Bouchard was 
obliged to submit, and proceeded to the Holy Land ; where he 
performed many gallant exploits in battle, seeking every oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself, in the hope that he might 
thus earn the indulgence of the Pontiff (who was especially 
interested in the Holy Wars), and might be permitted to rejoin 
his wife and family. 

The time of his ordeal passed ; covered with well merited 
laurels he returned to Europe bearing letters of the strongest 
recommendation from many leaders and nobles addressed to the 
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principal Cardinals, entreating their favour and interest for 
him. He reached Flanders in safety, and found means, des- 
pite the Countess Jane, to visit his wife andchildren. In this 
interview he felt so deeply the influence of the domestic affec- 
tions, that he declared he would be torn to pieces before he 
would consent to relinguish them fora cloister. With renewed 
eagerness he set out for Rome, to urge his suit, and had the 
happiness to find the Pope propitiously disposed to him, for the 
sake of his military prowess. He at length obtained absolution, 
and the promise of a dispensation to confirm his marriage, and, 
full of hope and joy, he speeded back to Flanders. 

But alas! for human hope and human joy! the Countess 
Jane was resolved that the half severed bonds between d’ Avé- 
nes and his wife should never be re-united. She envenomed 
Margaret’s feelings against him by exaggerating what she 
termed his treachery to a young and noble maiden, and inspired 
her with an abhorrence of her once beloved Bouchard, an ab- 
horrence of such an unnatural description, that Margaret ex- 
tended it even to her innocent children because they were 
his. In this perverted state of mind, she acquiesced in the 
designs of the Countess to destroy her husband. The latter, 
on his journey to Flanders, was seized by the myrmidons of 
Jane, and was seen no more. The mode of his death was 
never clearly ascertained ; but it was generally believed that he 
was hanged in his dungeon by the order of his savage sister-in- 
law, whose inhuman conduct was subsequently remembered to 
her prejudice on the execution of Aim who had asserted him- 
self to be her father. 

Margaret contracted a second alliance, taking for her hus- 
band a Burgundian named William de Dampierre, a knight 
of noble lineage. ‘The offspring of this marriage consisted of 
three sons, William who died at an early age childless, though 
married; Guy, and John. The small share of regard she testi- 
fied foranyone was now wholly reserved for her second family ; 
the blameless sons of the wretched Bouchard she spurned and 
ill-treated for the sake of their father. Froma feeling of pity, . 
Florent the Fourth, Count of Holland, took the eldest, John 
d’ Avénes, and brought himup in a manner suitable to his birth; 
the younger son, Baldwin, less fortunate, remained within the 
shadow of his mother’s frown. 

In 1248 Margaret buried her second husband, and in the 
following year her sister, who dying childless was succeeded 
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by Margaret as Countess of Flanders and Hainault :* she associ- 
ated her son, Guy de Dampierre, with her in the government, 
regardless of the claims of her elder children, the two d’Avénes. 
Her sway was still more tyrannical than that of her sister Jane, 
and was still more detested by the Flemings. She was so dark, 
stern, and unbending, so wholly without evidence of ordinary 
human feeling, that she was called by her subjects “ The 
Black Lady”.t She chose to eonsider her children by Bou- 
chard as illegitimate; and delighted in sowing dissension 
between them and the Dampierres. Her unnatural conduct 
brought many calamities upon her country ; the jarring preten- 
sions of her sons created factions, and fostered party feeling. 
Some powerful interposition was necessary. In 1249 the 
Pope (Innocent ILI.) sent his Commissioners, the Bishop of 
Chalons-sur- Marne, and the Abbot of Leté, to enquire into the 
case of the d’Avénes. After long deliberations, these ecclesi- 
astics decided, that although the marriage of Bouchard d’ Avénes 
with Margaret of Flanders, was irregular for want of a dispen- 
sation, yet, as it had been solemnized with all the due rites of 
the Church, the children of that union were legitimate. This 
verdict gave position to the young men. ‘The eldest, John 
D’Avénes, received from his patron, Florent, Count of Holland, 
the hand of his daughter Adelais (or Alix), and the King of 
France, Louis the 1X (St. Louis,) decreed as Suzerain of Flan- 
ders, that John d’Avénes should succeed his mother as Count 
of Hainault ; and that Flanders should be the heritage of Guy 
de Dampierre : a provision was also made for Baldwin d’Avénes. 
In 1253, Guy and John de Dampierre attempted, at their 
mother’s instigation, to wrest part of Zealand from the Count 
of Holland, whom she hated for his kindness to John d’Avénes. 
In a battle fought at West Kapellen, in Zealand, between the 
Dampierres on one side, and the Count of Holland andhis son- 
in-law on the other, the Flemings were defeated with an im- 
mense loss, and the two Dampierres were among the prisoners. 
John D’Avénes wrote to his mother, imploring her to listen to 


- the long unheeded voice of nature, and to let the captivity of 





* On the death of the unfortunate Ferrand, Jane had married Thomas 
of Savoy (son of Thomas Ist, Count of Savoy) called Count of Flanders 
while his wife lived. 

} She is the subject of one of T. C. Grattan’s “ Legends of the Rhine,” 
called the Curse of the Black Lady, in which her hatred of her first 
husband is ascribed (by the license of fiction) to jealousy. 
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her younger sons have a softening effect upon her heart. To 
his earnest and tender appeal she wrote in reply, “that he was 
welcome to be the hangman of his two brothers, and that he 
might, if he chose, boil the one, roast the other, and eat 
them both!” It seems incredible, yet it is gravely affirmed 
bya respectable historian, the continuator of Matthew Paris, 
that this atrocious language was used by a lady of high rank, 
a mother,—Margaret, Countess of Flanders. 

After existing as the bane of her family and her country, 
(which she involved in a war with England) the ‘ black lady” 
died in 1279, and was succeeded (as arranged) in Flanders by 
Guy de Dampierre, and in Hainault, by John d’Avénes. The 
latter left four sons, of whom John, the eldest, succeeded his 
father; the other three devoted themselves to the priesthood ; 
William became Bishop of Cambray, Bouchard, Bishop of 
Metz, and Guy, Bishop of Utrecht. It isto be remarked that 
Bouchard d’Avénes and his_ evil-minded wife Margaret, were 
direct ancestors of an amiable and beloved Queen of England, 
Philippa of Hainault (wife of Edward IL), who was fourth in 
descent (through John d’Avénes and Adelais of Holland) from 
that unhappily wedded pair.* : 

The tragical story of Baldwin and his children surpasses 
in gloom even that of King Lear and his daughters : it is of 
the same dark cast as “ the old tales of Thebes and Pelops’ 
line,’ whose guilt and anguish the Ancients ascribed to the 
decrees of inexorable Nemesis. The dramatic material begins 
at Baldwin’s defeat and fate; but Le Rousseau has unwisely 
“commenced at the commencement,” at the preaching of the 
Crusade by Foulque de Neuilly; and all the details drag 
their “ slow length along” through a period of twenty-six years : 
these are the transactions at Venice, the reigns of Isaac 
Angelus, Alexius, and Murzufle, the two sieges of Constantin- 
ople, the election of Baldwin, &c., &c., down to the execution 
of Bertrand de Rains, whom Le Rousseau, like ourselves, 
believes to have been Baldwin. It is a mere chronicle in 
dialogue, divided into five parts, we cannot call them acts 
when there is no acting; it is in prose, prosy; no striking 
point is made, no situation well wrought out ; there is nothing 





* The descent runs thus: John, eldest son of Bouchard and Margaret, 
was succeeded by his eldest son John, whose second son, William (heir 
on the death of his elder brother) was father of Queen Philippa. 
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of solemnity, energy, or pathos. It is impracticable (we 
should say) for the theatre: the spectator could not follow 
the thread of the narrative from scene to scene and from place 
to place, nor could he distinguish between all the personages, 
French, Flemish, Venetians, Greeks, and Bulgarians that 
encumber the stage. It is as difficult to be read as to be 
performed ; the attention is worn out before the interest com- 
mences. Among the dramatis persone we have the Countess 
Jane, who might have been made interesting by the tempest 
of conflicting feelings; but she is commonplace—the Queen 
of Bulgaria, without the fire that might have given force to 
the scene, she is tame enough, and embued with French 
sentimentality ; and Mary of Champagne, the wife of Baldwin, 
appears, towards the conclusion, merely to rave in madness, 
and to recognize Baldwin when her testimony is unavailing. 
We have ook ed all through this so-called drama in search of 
one scene, one passage to transcribe, but we can find none 
that we could think the reader would care to see. 

The “ First French Emperor of Constantinople” has been 
unfortunate in France: Nepomucene Lemercier essayed a 
tragedy on the same subject, and the representation was 
attempted at two theatres in Paris, but it proved wholly un- 
successful. We have not seen or read it; but Le Rousseau 
speaks of it very disparagingly in the preface to Ais “ Baldwin :” 
if Lemercier’s drama be more effete than Le Rousseau’s, it 
must, indeed, be a “Curiosity of Literature.”’ 








—— 


Art. LIL.—SUICIDE; ITS MOTIVES AND 
MYSTERIES. 


Recherches sur les Opinions et lu Legislation en Matiere de 
Mort Volantaire Pendent le Moyen Age. Par M.H. Bour- 
quelot. Paris: 1840. 


Few events ever caused so much astonishment and dismay 
as the suicide of John Sadleir—his extensive engagements in 
vast concerns, his position in society, his intelligence, influence, 
and reputed fortune, made such an event, of all events, the 
most unlooked for. ‘The details which ‘throw light on the 
dreadful catastrophe are as astounding as the act itself, 
‘The most cautious never dreamed that the apparent favorite of 
fortune, whose name was considered a guarantee for the suc- 
cess of any project, would involve establishments, undertak- 
ings, and a host of individuals, in irretrievfble ruin. In 
almost every suicide, however abhorrent the act, there is 
something to elicit a touch of sympathy—* the scowl of an un- 
pitying world,” may have driven a youthful aspirant to despe- 
ration—broken vows may have bereft a trusting husband of 
self-control, or a sudden bereavement quite upset reason—but 
in Sadleir’s case, we can trace no higher feeling than an inor- 
dinate thirst of gain, which stopped at nothing for its gralifi- 

cation. The attempt of his friends to procure a verdict of in- 
sanity, utterly failed—the intense agony of his letters, and his 
expressions of remorse, which were brought forward to prove 
it,—and which could not indeed be read without pity—are in 
truth an evidence of his sanity—with all the consequences of 
his frauds, at length staring ‘him in the face—the ruin of so 
many, some among them his own personal friends—could any 
but a madman have expressed himself but in terms of the greatest 
agony and remorse— in the contemplation of his guilty career, and 
itsguilty termination, we can well conceive that his passionate an- 
guish for the wrongs which he had inflicted, was the only source of 
consolation remaining for those to whom he was dear. Dr. 
Prichard in his Tre atise on Disorders of the Nervous Sy stem, 

observes that ‘disappointments in the pursuit of wealth, in 
this country, where commercial enterprises engage so many 
individuals in hazardous pursuits, are among the most frequent 
causes of insanity ;” but here is a much more startling result, 
and the speculator may well pause over the course which, step 
by step, led to such a fatal conclusion and wide-spread ruin— 
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and may well call to mind the words of holy writ, “he who 
maketh haste to be rich shall not be innocent, for they who 
will be rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and into many 
foolish and hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and 
perdition.”’ 

Great difference of opinion exists among high medical 
authorities on the question, whether the mere act of self-des- 
truction is in itself a proof of insanity. Men of great celebrity 
in the profession have taken the negative side of the question, 
while others of equal weight take a different view. Juries are 
almost always on the side of the latter ; the law, as it now 
stands, naturally gives a bias to the feelings of those who sit 
ii judgment. Compassion for the survivors makes  thein 
catch at every incident which can be construed into insanity, 
and avail themselves of every doubt which can be thrown on 
the adequacy Of the motive, to account for the act. 

[t is little more than three and thirty years since, when by 
custom strong as law, the body of the suicide was treated with 
marked indignity ; it was not admitted into consecrated ground, 
but was buried at the meeting of cross roads, and a stake was 
run through the body. Near Boston, in Lincolnshire, a very 
ancient hawthorn tree is still pointed out; it is a tradition in 
the neighbourhood, that it sprung from the stake driven 
through the body of a man who had destroyed himself more 
than a hundred years since. The unconsecrated grave is duly 
strewn with the blossoms which are shed over it like pitying 
tears. Reasons have been assigned for the rude interment of 
suicides in former days ; where cross roads met, a crucifix was 
generally erected, that the pious wayfarer from every direc- 
tion might offer up his devotions at the holy shrine ; and the 
dead who were excluded from consecrated ground, were laid 
where they mght rest under the shadow of the cross. The 
stake was run through the body, to prevent its rising to haunt 
the scenes of its former troubles. A person of the name of 
Criliiths was the last who was buried in this way, for in the 
same year, 1823, the legislature interfered to put a stop to the 
barbarous mode of interment. A law was passed, which enacted, 
that“ for the future it should not be lawful for every coroner 
having authority to hold inquests, to issue any warrant, or 
other process for directing the remains of persons against whom 
a verdict of felo de se should have been had, to be interred in 
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private interment of such persons felo de se in the Church- 


yard or other burial ground of the parish or places in which 
the remains of such persons might, by the laws or customs oy 
England, be interred, if the verdict of felo de se had not beei 
Sound against them ; such interment to be made within twent, . 
“four hours Jrom the finding of the inquest, and to take place 
between the hours of nine and twelve at night.’ The act, how- 
ever, gave no authority for the performance of the rites of bu- 
rial. In the Roman Catholic Church, in the sixth century, it 
was ordered “ that no commemoration should be made in the 
Eucharist for such as committed self-murder.” ‘This law con- 
tinued till the Reformation, when it was admitted into the 
statute law of Ensland by parliamentary authority, with the 
confiscation of lands and goods. — Suicide was denounced 

a crime by the Greek and Roman philosophers, and_ the 
offending hand was buried apart from the rest of the body. 
The Athenian laws made the condemned criminals their own 
executioners, thus sentencing them to commit suicide. In the 
city of Marseilles, the crime of suicide was tolerated, for we 
find by a passage in Montaigne’s Essays, that ‘in former times 
there was kept in the city of Marseilles, a poison prepared out 
of hemlock at the public charge, for those who had a mind to 
hasten their end, having first, before the six hundred which 
were their senate, given an account of the reasons and motives 
of their design, and it was not otherwise lawful than by leave 
from the magistrate, and upon just occasion to do violence to 
themselves ; the same law was also in use in other places.” 
The first instance of suicide recorded in the Jewish history is 
that of Samson ; the next is that of Saul, which took place 
1055 years before the birth of Christ. His suicide, as we know, 
was very remarkable. He was a man of impetuous passions, 
under uno self-control, and at the moment when he put an end 
to himself, he was distracted by the disastrous circumstances 
in which he found himself—the loss of his sons, and the dread of 
falling into the hands of his enemies made him anticipate the 
stroke of death, which from the mortal wounds he had received 
must soon have fallen upon him. ‘The earliest account of sui- 
cide given in Roman history, occurred in the reign of Tarquin 
the First, when the soldiers, ordered to make common sewers, 
conceiving themselves disgraced, declared that they would not 
live, and so killed themselves ; afterwards Cato and other 
illustrious men put an end to their own existence. In scenes 
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of excitement and of seclusion we find that suicide was equally 
prevalent. In the romantic adventures of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, with all their pomp of jousts and tourna- 
ments, we find scattered mournful tales of “brave huights and 
ludyes fair,’ who died for love by their own hand ; and in the 
retirement of the monastery, that peace of mind which its re- 
moteness from the world and its vain concerns seemed to pro- 
mise, was not always found, for the number of monks who 
destroyed themselves is stated to have been considerable, 
Tredium vite, or weariness of life, isin most cases brought 
on by disappointment, sorrow, or despair, but not unfrequently 
from disgust of the world and an excess of its pleasures. ‘This 
unhappy state of mind has never been more accurately des- 
cribed than by Seneca, for it was not only a common malady in 
his days, but it frequently ended in suicide; “ full of heaviness 
and disgust,” are his words, ‘languishing and discon- 
tented, dissatisfied with the past, and without hope in the fu- 
ture, indifferent to what they had done or what they had to do, 
men plunge into solitude without finding the peace of mind 
they seek ; they try all kinds of distraction, they bustle about, 
they travel from place to place, they supplant one emotion by 
another, they go from sight to sight, from pleasure to pleasure, 
ever wishing to fly from themselves, and ever finding themselves 
tied to the same insufferable companion.” Fle says again, “the 
evil which torments us, springs not from the place we live in, 
but abides within us ; we are too weak to bear with anything, 
we are unable to endure pain, incapable of enjoying pleasure, 
impatient of everything, and tired of all. How many call out 
for death, when after having tried every change, they still ex- 
perience the same sensations and cannot rouse a novel feeling. 
The world, their fortune, and life itself becomes a burden to 
thre m—in the midst of their revellings, they exclaim, what ! the 
same thing, always the same!” ‘This exactly accords with 
what St. Chrysostom says on the subject ; he speaks of the 
utter want of all interest and energy, the depression, or rather 
the annihilation of spirit which accompanies it ; the monotony 
of which the wretched suflerer from tedium vite complains 
may well Dring to mind the words of the preacher, ‘¢ all is va- 
nity and vexation of spirit, there is nothing new under the 
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be aggravated or induced by the thoughts of the patient being 
directed to them He appreciates the power of the will, for he 
often calls on his patient to exert it, as the only remedy he 
can point out for the mysterious disorders which baffle his skill, 
and which he designates nervous affections. We can cite marvels 
which have been produced by the attention being suddenly en- 
grossed by some exciting cause—how thie lame and decrepid 
have been restored in a moment to the active use of their limbs 
till an impending danger has been averted ;—he can set a Just 
value on occupation, for he knows that w hate ver withdraws the 
mind from being exclusively engaged on bodily ailments, or 
the troubles of life, w hatever, in fact compels attention, has the 
most salutary effect. It hee been happily ordered that the 
affairs of life furnish occupation for the highest and the 
lowest, and he who voluntarily retires from taking part in its 
transactions, fails ; in his allotted duty. tt has been well observed 
by Bacon, that “in the theatre of man’s life, God and angels 
only should be lookers on.’ A philosopher preserved his 
reason While in prison, where he was denied the use of books 
and writing implements, by working out mathematical problems 
on the floor of his cell with an iron skewer which he had con- 
cealed in his clothes ; another declared that he could not have 
supported existence while in his sick chamber and enjoined 
perfect stillness, if he had not begniled the time by reckoning 
the tiles on the opposite houses. Self-control, habitually ex- 
ercised, is necessary for ‘the regulation of the will and for the 
right direction of the attention ; for be uncheeked by it, evil 
passions will gain an ascendancy over the will and the power 
of attention, irrit tability will increase in ante isity by unrestrained 
indulgence, and act upon the brain till it becomes diseased. 
There are even instances where the foundation of a nervous 
complaint was laid before the birth of its victin, from want 
of the exercise of self-control in the mother ; by giving way to un- 
reasonable emotions of terror and of passionate feeling, she 
may entail lasting suffering upon her offspring. Sell- control 
is then necessary for the healthy condition of the brain and 
for the happiness of families. The means of our well-being are 
placed largely with ourselves ; we are furnished with rest training 
faculties for every tem] ptation, with a sustaining help for every 
trial. To the neglect a the great power of self-control may be 
traced many of the sad and ; appalling events which are of such 
frequent occurrence. It may be doabted whether that power is 
so often wllerly lost, as supposed ; it is sometimes found where 
most unlooked for. Wecould cite instances where lunatics,under a 
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searching examination in our courts of law, have exercised suchi 
self-control as to betray no proof of insanity—where no ingenuity 
of the most expert lawyer could surprise them into a discovery 
of the illusions and hallucinations which haunted them. We 
are endowed with a mysterious command over our thoughts, by 
which we can direct them to a subject which it is expedient 
that we should consider, and withdraw them in great measure 
from what is distasteful. But this command depends chiefly on 
self-control ; if it be discarded, then one fixed idea may take 
possession of the mind, and may lead to most disastrous con- 
sequences. This is a marked feature in almost every case of in- 
sanity, and is observed in most eases of suicide. Medical su- 
perintendents in lunatic asylums are so fully aware that a 
fixed idea belongs to most cases of the malady which they are 
appointed to treat, that their first care on the arrival of a patient 
is to elicit what his fixed idea is, and when it is ascertained, to 
endeavour to withdraw his mind from it, by every means that 
can be devised. The fixed idea brings on the reverie which en- 
venders hallucinations and illusions, and oftentimes an utter re- 
pugnance to exertion. There have been instances where suicide 
las been prevented by a sudden turn which has arrested the 
attention. Pinel mentions the case of a man who had left his 
louse one night with a determination to drown himself ; on his 
way he was attacked by robbers, and having made a vigorous 
resistance, the intention of suicide was totally dissipated. Dr. 
Burrows records a similar case—that of a woman who went out 
with the like intent, and was interrupted by something falling 
on her head ; she changed her mind, and instead of going to the 
water returned home. But a more interesting account of revul- 
sion of feeling, was given by a Piedmontese nobleman, and 
may be found in a note in Rogers’s poem of Italy. He was 
hurrying along the streets, to throw himself into the river; “ I 
felt a sudden check,” said he, “ and on turning round beheld a 
little boy ; § there are six of us,’ said he, ‘ we are dying for 
" ant of food ; | the nobleman followed the child to his miserable 
home,and relieved the starving family; “their burst of gratitude,” 
added he, “ overcame me, and went a3 a cordial to iny heart ; 
fool that I was, to think of leaving a world where such pleasure 
was to be had so cheaply.” 

Poor Cowper under his attacks of despondency made several 
attempts to destroy himself. One night, when suffering from deep 
depression, he called a hackney coach from the stand, and told 
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the driver to leave him at the Tower stairs; the coachman drove 
towards the city; two hours passed, and he was still driving about 
the streets; at last he stopped, butit was at Cowper’s door. When 
expostulated with, he could offer no explanation, but said that 
though he had been in the habit of going tothe Tower frequently 
during the week, he was ashamed to say, that he had tried 
in vain that evening to find the place. Cowper got out of the 
carriage and hastened to the retirement of his chamber; there, on 
his knees, he offered up a prayer of thanksgiving for the divine 
interposition in his favour. 

Chateaubriand was diverted from his purpose of self-destruc- 
tion, while making the attempt ; its failure confirmed his belief 
in fatalism ; and so he concluded that his hour was not yet 
come; He speaks of the dread which he had of his father, and 
tells how when under his eyes, he sat motionless ; “ a cold per- 
spiration,” he goes on to say, ** broke on my brow, the last ray of 
reason fled—I had a gun, the worn out trigger of which often 
went off unexpectedly ; I loaded this gun with three balls, and 
went to a spot at a considerable distance from the great mall ; 
I cocked the gun, put the end of the barrel into my mouth ; | 
struck the butt end against the ground ; | repeated the attempt 
several times, but unsuccessfully; the appearance of a game-keeper 
interrupted me in my design. Supposing that my hour was not 
yet come, | deferred the execution of my project to another day ; 
that. di ay never came.” 

Suicide has not only been prevented, but it has been ac- 
celerated by accidental circumstances ; two years have not yet 
run their course, since M. Gerard de Nerval perished by 
his own hand—his loss was deeply regretted in the literary 
world of Paris; he was a man of considerable talent and in- 
formation; he was a welcome contributor to reviews; an 
unfinished piece, intended for the Aevue Parisienne, was actu- 
ally found in his pocket after his death,—the string by 
which he hanged himself to a door in the Place de Chatelet, 
was a piece of strong tape, apparently an apron string. It is 
supposed that the accidental circumstance of his having pick- 
ed it up, suggested the fatal act; he was at the time suffering 
from a nervous affection. Sir Charles Bell mentions the case 
of a barber, a steady industrious man, who was one day shav- 
ing a customer,—one of the surgeons of the Middlesex hos- 
pital. The conversation turned on a recently attempted suicide ; 
the Surgeon observed that the man had mistaken the right 
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place for cutting the throat ; the barber asked where the cut 
should have been made; the Surgeon said it should have been 
made at the carotid artery, and showed exactly where it was 
situated. The barber listened attentively ; in a few minutes the 
surgeon heard a noise at the back of the shop, and on reach- 
ing the spot, he found that the barber had cut his own throat, 
exactly in the manner which had been explamed, and with the 
razor he had just usedin shaving the surgeon. The power of 
sudden impulse points out strongly the necessity for the habi- 
tual exercise of self-control, and teaches that it is not only 
requisite in the trying emergencies of life, but in its daily 
occurrences. 

‘The inquests on suicides are truly a melancholy study, but 
it is not without its use; it exhibits in stern reality the fatal 
effects of want of self-control, and a lamentable deficiency 
of trust in Divine Providence, and it may suggest to such as 
would recoil with horror from ¢he crime for which there 1s no 
repentance, that there is something to be answered for, by 
those who by over severity, neglect, or want of sympathy and 
tenderness, may have had some share, although it may bea 
remote one, in the fatal catastrophe. Who can say the guilt of 
the poor negro, torn from home and all that he loves, who 
escapes from captivity by death, is not shared, nay more than 
shared, by his ruthless task-master >—Horror, dismay, and con- 
stant dread, during thereign of Robespierre, made lifeinsupport- 
able to many in France whodied bytheir ownhands. Was not 
the tyrant answerable torthe catastrophe ? ‘The comparative rarity 
of suicidesin lunaticasylums since the humane mode of treatment 
has been introduced, proves that they had been much more fre- 
quently the result ofdespair than of insanity. Must not the me- 
mr ofthe boy, who hanged himself in the curtain, because his 
mother scolded him over much, have haunted her, asif she had been 
accessory to the crime »—'lhe weariness of life frequently arises 
from a constitutional melancholy, whieh if not combated by re- 
ligion and by reason, will take such hold upon the mind, that no 
rgument or variety can dissipate it. It is not unfrequently 
found where all outward circumstances are eminently calculat- 
ed to dispel it. “ I feel a horror of the world”—it is thus one 
writes to the friends he is about voluntarily to leave;  ennw 


consumes my existence ; my good friends, I bid you adieu, for 
{ am resolved to die.” . ) ) 
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Among the many interesting cases recorded in the 
Journal of Psychological Medicine, * is that of a gen- 
tleman, not more Saas twenty- lien years of age, who 
possessed every worldly advantage, and who was surrounded 
by a family by whom he was tenderly beloved. He 
betrayed an unhappy disposition from his infancy ; though 
taciturn, gloomy and sad, he could not say why he was so; 
pressed to. partake i in the amusements of his friends, he would 
seldom join in them ; he invariably treated his family with 
a reserve which no kindness on their part could overcome ; 
an exclusive idea had probably long taken possession of his 
mind ; at last, for three or four weeks it was observed that he 
seemed to take great interest in fashioning a plank of wood, 
about which he employed himself. When asked for what he 

was preparing it, he replied that they would see for what it 
was intended, when it was finished. One morning, having 
made his usual enquiries about his father’s health, and having 
taken his breakfast, he retired to his own room, from which he 
never again came out alive; he was found quite dead in the 
strange wooden construction about which he had been engaged. 
{t is accurately described in the journal, in which we met with 
the details of the event. A fire-arm was fixed before him, a 
plank fastened to the wall behind him to deaden the balls, 
and a basket of bran beneath him to receive his blood ; he had 
written several sentences with a pencil on the walls, and on a 
small casket containing some letters referring to the fatal design, 
which there is every reason to think he had contemplated for a 
long time. The time which he had spent in making his 
preparations, the methodical manner in which they were com- 
pleted, proved that the plan had been conceived long before. 
One of the letters found in the casket runs thus,—“ I am going 
to heaven with my mother and Eugene D , that is, if those 
who destroy themselves are adinitted to the celestial habitations. 
No one on earth can address a reproach to me, touching my 
honor, probity and conscience. I die satisfied on these three 
points. I regret that my death is useless to my parents and 
my country.” He had written on the panel, “ The apparatus 
for my end is completed. Adieu, father, brother, relations and 
friends—if it be God’s will we shall meet again in the next 
world ; in my left hand I hold the hence which is about to 
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send me there, Adieu, adieu, adieu; pray God for the 
repose of my soul.” A few words were written alluding to the 
lank and the basket of bran: “ by that contrivance the trace 
of my blood will not stain the floor, and the impression of the 
four bullets about to traverse my body, will be marked only 
on this plank; it is already sufficient that my father’s house 
should be the scene of my death.” Such precautions had he 
taken to spare his family the pain of seeing the marks of the 
fatal catastrophe, while with a strange inconsistency he was 
about to plunge them in irreparable misery ; he left a few lines 
to the painter who had recently taken his likeness; “ when 
you receive this letter, I shall live only in the picture which 
you have so ably executed; my eyes will be veiled, and my 
image alone can recall to my poor father, what they formerly 
were. On the point of quitting life, I must set aside the 
painful thought that I am saying an eternal adieu to my dear 
relations. More fortunate than they, nothing but the separation 
is terrible to me ; my resolve accomplished, all will be anmihi- 
lated—imagination, organs ; and I shall be inaccessible to all 
temptations; butthatisnot enough ; egotism never had a place in 
my heart, and the intoxicating anticipation of the repose which 
1 shall enjoy in death, does not blind me to the afflicting 
position in which [I leave my father and brother; may they 
find in the features so faithfully copied by you, some consola- 
tion for their own sorrow ; by two o’clock to-morrow morning 
I shall have yielded up my soul to God, unless some unforeseen 
obstacle prevent it.” In his letter to his father he speaks of 
the ennui which embittered his life as beyond endurance, “ and 
in the conflict,” he adds, ‘* I should certainly become a prey to 
insanity.” It is curious to observe in almost all the documents 
left by suicides, how assured they feel, not only of repose but 
of an immediate translation to a celestial abode. 

It is remarkable that suicides in lunatic asylums leave no 
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This observation points out a test by which a question of great 
importance might be ascertained. ‘The most extraordinary 
details ever written under such disastrous circumstances, are 
those which have been given by a subaltern in the Artillery, 
who put an end to his existence by lighting charcoal and 
blowing it with his mouth. He began by mentioning his 
intention of “ employing the few minutes that remained” to 
him in describing the sensations attendant on self-asphyxiation, 
and the duration of the sufferings. “ If that,” he goes on to 
say, “is of any utility, my death will have been in some degree 
serviceable. If I come to an abrupt conclusion, it will not be 
owing to any pusillanimity on my part, but to the inability to 
continue, or that I have preferred to accelerate the catastrophe.” 
For upwards of an hour and five minutes, he gave a regular 
account, at intervals of three or four minutes, of the pulsation 
and progress of suffocation ; the broken sentence marked the 
precise moment when insensibility occurred. The account is 
given at length in the Journal of Psychological Medicine. A 
case analogous to this is mentioned by Montaigne in his Hssays, 
which occurred in the Isle of Cea in Negropont, where the 
same permission was given by law to suicide as in Marseilles. 
When Sixtus Pompeius had touched there, in his expedition to 
Asia, he was invited by a woman of great quality to her death. 
She had explained to her citizens her reasons for having 
resolved to die. Having taken the bow! of poison in presence 
of her relations and friends, she described minutely the gradual 
effects which it produced, from time to time as they occurred. 
She announced the progress of the cold, which by degrees 
seized different parts of her body ; as soon as it reached her 
heart, she called upon her daughters to close her eyes. 

Among strange documents, written just before the act of 
suicide, we have been struck by one which appeared in the 
journals of the day, and found a place in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register, January 20, 1767. A gentleman named Davies 
poisoned himself at the Angel Inn, Islington. He wrote a 
card a few hours before his death in these words—‘* Descended 
from an ancient and honorable family, I have for fifteen years 
past suffered more indigence than ever gentleman before sub- 
mitted to. Neglected by my acquaintance, traduced by iny 
enemies, and insulted by the vulgar, | am so reduced, worn 
down and tired, that [ have nothing left but that lasting repose, 
the joint and dernier inheritance of all. 
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Of laudanum an ample dose 

Must all my present ills compose, 

But the best laudanum of all 

T want—not resolution, but a ball. 
Advertise this. 2 @." 

In the last letters of many suicides there is a degree of 
levity which may be assumed as a proof of courage, but they 
cannot be read without a shock to the feelings. A student 
writes thus to a medical friend, just before the dreadful act 
—‘‘{ afford you an admirable opportunity of pursuing your 
phrenological studies, as I am now about to suffocate myself. 
You will even render me a great service, for in case of resur- 
rection, I shall be curious to know whether I had the bump of 
suicide.” We may indeed hope that the verdict of insanity 
in this case admitted of no doubt. For years the design of 
suicide may be entertained without the least betrayal that can 
lead to suspicion ; indeed it is remarked that those who threaten 
to destroy themselves rarely carry their threat into execution, 
while those who are really bent on suicide take every precaution 
to elude suspicion. Hamlet’s meditation on suicide was when 
he thought himself alone—the moment he perceived Ophelia 
he ceased to speak on the subject ; so well was every state of 
mind understood by Shakespeare. Our thoughts and our 
feelings are so exclusively our own, that even those who love 
us best know them but in part. 

** Nor can the tenderest heart and next our own, 
Know half the reason why we smile or sigh.” 

Various documents found after the death of suicides prove 
that self-destruction has been contemplated for a length of time 
before it was accomplished ; a number of those may be found 
in the Journal of Psychological Medicine, a publication to which 
we have already referred, and from which we have derived 
much valuable information. The following passage occurs in 
one of the numbers :—“ TI have had so little enjoyment of life 
that I quit it without regret. I have entertained the idea for 
the last three years.” Another passage runs thus :—“J am 
certain | shall be easier with five or six feet of clay over my 
body than if I was erect. T had always determined never to 
go beyond thirty-two years of age, unless my fortune improved ; 
my long fixed resolution does not fail.” He goes on to bear 
testimony in his own favor, which is frequently the case with 
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those unhappy persons: “1 never committed any action with 
which my conscience reproaches me ; I firmly believe I shall 
be happier in another world.’ He then makes a request, 
which indeed shows the same recklessness about the feelings of 
his friends which his determination evinced—*“ The last service 
I ask you to render me is to assure yourselves that [ am really 
dead. I have no fear but that I shall finish it, yet it would 
be very miserable to awake up and find myself ‘between five 
boards: the way to satisfy yourselves is to open the four 
veins. You may easily see 1 do not kill myself in despair, 
for my writing clearly shows that my hand does not tremble.” 
We have been often struck by the deliberate and elaborate 
manner in which some suicides have been effected. That of 
Villeneauve was very remarkable; we give it in the words of 
Napoleon, as recorded by 0” Meara—* Villeneauv e,” said he, 
‘when taken prisoner and brought to London, was so much 
grieved at his defeat that he studied anatomy, on purpose to 
destroy himself. For this purpose he bought some anatomical 
plates of the heart, and compared them with his own body, in 
order to ascertain the exact situation of that organ; on his 
arrival in France, I ordered that he should remain at Rennes, 
and not proceed to Paris. Villeneauve, afraid of being tried 
by a court martial for disobedience of orders, and consequently 
losing the fleet,—for I had ordered him not to sail, or to 
engage the English,—determined to destroy himself, and ac- 
cordingly took the plates of the heart and compared them with 
his breast, and exactly in the centre of the plate he made a 
mark with a large pin, then fixed the pin as near as he could 
judge in the same spot in his own breast, and shoved it in to 
the head, penetrated the heart, and expired. When the room 
was opened he was found dead, the pin in his breast, and a 
mark in the plate corresponding with the wound in the breast.” 
The great determination of purpose is often apparent in the 
deliberate manner in which it is accomplished. An inquest 
was held on the body of Elizabeth ‘Trout, of Little Sheffield, 
Yorkshire, as recorded in Dodsley’s Annual Re gister for 1806 ; 
in a fit of despair she made her vay to a pond with tke 
intention of drowning herself ; the pond was frozen, but she 
was not to be deterred from her purpose. With a stick she 
made a hole in the thick ice, sufficiently wide to admit her 
head, which she was thus enabled to thrust under water ; the 
rest of her body was perfectly dry; when she was fuund We 
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read of another, who was suspected of an intention to destroy 
herself. She was carefully watched, her windows were nailed 
down, and everything removed from the room with which it 
was thought she could injure herself ; for still greater security 
an attendant slept in the bed with her,—who one night was 
awakened’ from a slumber by a sound in the chamber; she 
missed the young lady from her side, and jumping out of bed, 
she found that she had stolen to a drawer at the far end of 
the room and got at a pair of scissors with which she contrived 
to cut her throat.. Nothing can be more strange than the 
expedients resorted to, to insure death. There are instances of 
persons lying down on the rail-roads, that a passing train 
might crush them to death. A workman threw himself under 
the wheels of a cart filled with paving stones ; it passed over 
him, and he exclaimed bitterly, “I wished to be killed and J 
am only wounded—if I could get up, I would go and drown 
myself.” In a few moments he was dead—the injuries received 
were mortal. In September, 1820, as we find noticed in 
Dodsley’s Annual Register, a well dressed man, along with 
a number of persons, was looking at a bear and other animals, 
which were being shown in the Jardin de Roi. The man 
suddenly threw himself into such a position as to come in 
contact with the bear, which sprang upon him and killed 
him ; there is also a notice in the same journal, of another 
remarkable suicide which took place within that year, 
M. Fabricious, the director of the theatre at Magdeburg, 
undertook to discharge the pistol through the grating of tiie 
prison, by which the Marquis Posa in Schiller’s Don Carlos 
is killed on the stage. At the very moment of that part of the 
representation, he shot himself through the heart and fell 
according to the directions for the part of Posa, without 
uttering @ syliable. At a meeting of the Humane Society in 
1846, a curious instance of attempted suicide was reported by 
M. Malier. A woman left her house one frosty night, deter- 
mined to drown herself; the ice was so thick, that she could 
find no place where she could effect her purpose, so slic 
placed her head under a spout, from which the icicles were 
thawing, and there remained till she was in such a state of 
insensibility, that the most powerful stimulants did not restore 
suspended animation, till two hours ‘had elapsed. Some have 
been actually known to commit murder that their lives might 
be forfeited to the law—a horror of the crime of self-destruction, 
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prevented their committing a more direct suicide. There are 
instances of suicides having occurred so unaccountably as to 
leave but little doubt, that they were the result of sudden 
impulse ; there is much in many of them that is mysterious, 
cases where no possible motive can be conceived, and no 
symptom of insanity proved. Among those who have failed 
in the attempt and recovered, or who have lingered for awhile 
before death ensued, some have declared their inability to 
account for it, but described it as originating from an impulse 
which they could neither understand or resist—often saying 
that the devil had been inciting them to the deed for a length 
of time. Doctor Eades deposed on the inquest held on the 
body of Foley, an hotel-keeper in Dublin, who had stabbed 
himself in three places on the 20th of April, 1846, that “on 
his being placed on the sofa, he declared he had stabbed him- 
self; he described the manner of having done it; he said he 
must have been insane at the time, and expressed much 
contrition for what he had done; said the devil had been 
tempting him to do the deed, and had eventually overcome 
him, and expressed the greatest desire to recover, both for the 
sake of his soul, and on account of his family.” 

Many similar cases are recorded; Carmiel speaks of the 
female demonolators of NorthernGermany, who were frequently 
brought before the magistrates “bruised and wounded by 
themselves as if they were possessed.” ‘They asserted vehem- 
ently, that it was Satan, who in revenge for their confession, 
did the mischief. Symptoms of a disordered state, they con- 
ceived to be tokens of Satanic power, and to escape from the 
torture and the stake which they anticipated, they sought a 
refuge in self-inflicted death, by throwing themselves into 
rivers and wells, or ‘ hanging themselves to the bars of their 
prisons with shreds torn from their garments.”” A man con- 
demned to the stake, made use of a piece of old rag fastened 
to a bone stuck in the wall, to hang himself; his knees nearly 
touched the ground, but he contrived to effect his purpose. 
Though we ascribe cases to insanity, there is undoubtedly 
something awfully mysterious about many of them. We are 
not among those who conceive a belief in evil influences a 
mere idle superstition. We are assured in the word which 
cannot err, that we have such to contend with, and that they 
are certainly among the trials of the present state of existence. 
Undoubtedly, many of the fatal acts, which appear the result 
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of sudden impulse, may have been prompted by a fixed idea, 
which may have possessed the mind for a length of time, so 
silently and unsuspectedly, that even after the melancholy 
catastrophe its existence was not suspected. 

Among cases of apparently sudden impulse, we found a 
remarkable one, cited in some of the medical journals ; it is 
that of a gentleman who occupied a high place in society ; he 
was in affluent circumstances, had a happy home, and enjoyed 
the affection and respect of all his friends and relations, and 
no one could be in his company without feeling enlivened by 
his wit and vivacity. He was one day entertaining a company 
of his chosen friends and companions, and was observed to be 
in his usual cheerful spirits ; he rose from the head of his table 
and went into his own room, took out a razor and cut his 
throat ; his friends were in the act of drinking his health, when 
the alarm was given. A man who went out to his morning 
work as it was supposed, proceeded to Virginia water, into 
which he threw himself from off the high bridge near the 
black nest entrance to the royal property ; his death might 
have been conceived to have been accidental, but for the 
writing which he had traced on the wall, “ Good bye alt.” 
The promptings to suicide have originated from such trifling 
causes In many instances, that it is difficult to conceive how 
they could have produced such a fatal effect ; it has indeed 
been truly said by Butler, ‘ the greatest evils in life have had 
their rise from somewhat which was thought of too little 
importance to be attended to.” Inthe public journals for 
the year 1782, we are told that Mr. Edward Chamberlayne, 
who was universally esteemed for his high character and great 
erudition, was appointed one of the joint secretaries to the 
treasury that year, but his death soon followed his appoint- 
ment. An excess of diflidence attended his acceptance of the 
office ; he was visited by a friend who remonstrated with him 
on the absurdity of his misgivings, and asked him to take a 
walk in the park where they might talk the matter over. Mr. 
Chamberlayne went up for his hat and cane, but took the 
opportunity to throw himself out of the window, in such a 
position as to insure his falling on his head; his death was 
instantaneous. Several cases of suicide from trivial causes are 
mentioned by Doctor J. G. Millingen in his entertaining work 
on “The Curiosities of Medicine.” He tells us that. a German 
student destroyed himself because he had a club foot ; a youth 
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put an end to his existence, because he was not allowed to 
wear his Sunday clothes-—another because he was conscious 
of being too fond of gossipping. A workman, enraged with 
his brother for taking some of his fried potatoes and throwing 
them into the fire, in his anger rushed to strike him, but being 
withheld and prevented, he suddenly ran off and threw him- 
self into the canal St. Martin and was drowned. “ A piece 
of good news which I heard since I had resolved to die, 
would have made me renounce my project, if [ had not already 
dispatched a letter announcing my suicide’—was the explana- 
tion left by a suicide. A young lady killed herself because her 
lover made it a point that she should not go to a ball to 
which she had been invited ; a few lines left on her dressing 
table declared her reason for the rash act. Those about to 
commit suicide almost invariably contrive to be alone, they lock 
themselves up, they send those who are with them out of 
the way; they seek some secluded spot secure from interrup- 
tion; but there are instances where the fatal act has taken 
place in the presence of others. A remarkable case is recorded 
in Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1773. As the regiment of 
the hereditary prince of Hesse Cassel was on its march, a 
captain made his company halt, and draw up around him; 
the grenadiers loved him as their father, because he treated 
them as his children. He made a short speech to them 
on their situation, and earnestly entreated them always to do 
their duty. Having said this, he distributed all the money he 
had among them, then drew a pistol from the holster of his 
saddle and discharged it into his breast, and fell down dead 
in the midst of his soldiers; no reason was alleged for the act. 
An instance similar in some particulars, we have often heard 
from the brother officers of a young man who fell by his own 
hand. He was a subaltern in the Tyrone militia at the time 
of the insurrection in Lreland in the year 1798. At the hard 
fought battle of Ross, he was desperately wounded, and unable 
to move with the troops who were rapidly retreating. He was 
fondly beloved by his men who gathered about him; he 
implored them to leave him, and quit the field with the retiring 
army. When he saw that his entreaties were vain, and knew 
that in a few moments his faithful adherents would be sur- 
rounded, he drew out his pistol and shot himself through the 
heart. This act of self-destruction may certainly rank as a 
sacrifice and not as a suicide—the good of others was its 
sole object; none of the selfish feelings which induce 
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an escape from troubles, or harassing thoughts by suicide, 
mingled with this act. Not only have there been instances 
where suicide has been committed in the presence of others, 
but there have been cases where there has been companion- 
ships in the crime. Husbands and wives reduced by want have 
been found lying dead side by side, having determined to 
destroy themselves together ; still more dreadful, the husband 
and the parent has imbrued his hands in the blood of those 
dearest to him, before he has destroyed himself. Lovers 
about to be parted, have had recourse to charcoal, determined 
that even death shall not divide them, or have been found 
drowned in some river, locked in each other’s arms. <A 
remarkable case where suicide was planned and carried into 
effect with a companion, may be found in Dodsley’s Annual 
Register for 1818. Two brothers, John and Lancelot Young- 
husband, were respectable farmers, living near Alnwick 
at Hickley Grange; the elder was near seventy years of age, 
the younger sixty. They had been remarkable from their 
earliest childhood for their strong attachment to each other. 
There was such an agreement in their thoughts and feelings, 
that they were never known to have had a difference of 
opinion. Between nine and ten o’clock on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, one of them was giving directions to a boy, who was 
ploughing in one of the fields, when the other came over and 
said to his brother, are you ready ? he answered in the affir- 
mative, and they left the field together. ‘They were missed at 
dinner, but it was conjectured that they were delayed by 
farming business, but when the shades of evening came on, 
some alarm was felt at their continued absence, and a servant 
was sent in the direction where they had been seen walking. 
In some time they were found lying near a ditch, but a few 
yards asunder, each with his throat cut, and a razor near his 
body ; a watch was found near one of them, from which it 
was inferred that they had determined to die at the same 
moment. There was not the least appearance of a struggle, or 
any room for suspicion that they had fallen by any hands but 
their own, An inquest was held that night, and a verdict of 


Jelo de se was found ; an attempt to prove insanity had utterly 


failed ; the bodies were buried at midnight, in the cross roads 
near the church. The act appeared to have been for some 
time premeditated, as a hair-dresser identified the razors, as 
the same which had been brought to him on the Saturday 
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before to be sharpened. In the annals of passing events, 
in the Annual Register for 1825, we met with the following 
extraordinary detail :—‘ A Hanoverian gentleman and _ his 
five daughters resided at Berne, where they were visited by 
a young Englishman who fell in love with one of the sisters. 
One fine summer evening when the young ladies were taking 
the air in their carriage in the avenues of Kngi, the young 
man and a friend drove up in his cabriolet. In a short time 
he proposed that one of the ladies should change places with 
his companion, and the object of his affections accordingly 
took her seat in the cabriolet beside him. The sisters expected 
to find them on their return home—but when time passed, 
and they did not come, the elder sister became alarmed, and 
the police were informed of the elopement. Next day news 
was received that the fugitives were traced to Friburg. The 
eldest sister, who was of an impetuous temper, set off with one 
of her sisters to reach them; she told the two whom she was 
leaving, that if she did not return by acertain hour they 
were to consider it a proof that their family was dishonoured. 
She then made them all join in a solemn oath, that if such 
were the case, and that she did not appear at the appointed 
hour, that they would put an end to their existence. On 
reaching Friburg, the sisters found all their efforts to induce 
the girl to return home unavailing, and they resolved to 
redeem their pledge ; they, therefore, hastened to the banks of 
the river to drown themselves, but the courage of the younger 
failing, she cried out, “ kill me, sister, for 1 can never throw 
myself into the river.” The eldest drew out a dagger and was 
about to dispatch her, when a peasant came up and interfered 
to prevent her; she then sent a message in all haste to absolve 
her sisters at home from their oath ; it was too late; they had 
made all necessary preparations for their father’s comfort, and 
then dressed themselves in their best clothes, a care which 
suicides almost always take. On reaching the banks of the Aer, 
they fastened themselves together with a shawl and threw 
themselves into the river, in which position they were found 
some hours after. 

The directious left by suicides who have died together, are 
generally to the effect that they may not be separated in the 
grave. ‘There is sometimes an entreaty that they may be 
wrapped in the same shroud. A young woman deserted by her 
lover still hopes to touch his heart by her melancholy 
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fate and her last wish. She conjures him to_ follow her, 
and to be laid in the grave by her side. “Carry this garland to 
our child’s grave,” were the words addressed to her lover by an 
unhappy girl; “it is the last prayer of one who loves you 
better then lifeitself.” “Do not reproach the author of my 
death,” is the last request of a forsaken one about to drown 
herself. On the 20th of last November, when the letters of a 
young girl were read on whose body an inquest had been 
held, there was not a dry eye in the court, and her poor sister 
fainted away. Her innocence had never been doubted, and she 
had borne an excellent character; to hide her shame she 
had committed suicide. In her letter to her mother she 
speaks of her case as being a fearful one, and begs of her not 
to fret; in speaking of him she had loved too well, she says, 
“T beg you will not scold my dear Harry ; write to him and 
he will pay my funeral expenses; pray don’t wrong him for 
my sake, don’t scold him, I would not die happy if I thought 
you would do so. I am not yet nineteen years of age, do 
not forget my birth day, the 20th of December.” The will of 
another at once betrays the cause of her suicide. She bequeaths 
all she dies possessed of, to her brother, that he may not 
Follow her example, but be able to marry the person he loves. 
Another, in all the bitterness of her feelings, desires that her 
faithless lover may be assured that he shall be haunted by her 
ghost. 'Yhe most extraordinary direction perhaps ever given was 
that ofa French gentleman tohis servant; he left a positive order 
that he should get a candle made of his fat, and take it lighted 
to Ins mistress that she might read by its blaze the lines 
written to her by him just before his suicide: a record of 
this curious case may be found in Dodsley’s Annual Register 
for 1818. The tenderness with which the tokens of other 
days are cherished to the last, appears in the directions left 
by the unhappy beings; the request that some trinket—a ring, 
a bracelet, or some other token of affection—may be buried 
with them, 1s often the last wish expressed in writing. “* We 
have cight letters on this subject,” are the words in one of the 
numbers of the Journal of Psychological Medicine. “I pray 
to be buried with the hair that is round my neck,” writes one ; 
“itis my mother's.” It has been remarked that in general, 
those who have lingered after they have inflicted the death 
wound are most anxious to recover; we could mention 
several instances. Early one morning, some years since, the 
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dead body of a man was found in the Phenix Park ; the 
instrument with which he had cut his throat was by his side ; his 
pockets were unrifled, and it was evident that the wound which 
had deprived him of life, had been inflicted by himself, and 
also that he would have lived, if he could. The wound was 
stuffed with the grass with which he had. striven to staunch 
the blood, and which he must have clutched from the ground 
where he lay ; whether the removal of some pressure on the 
brain by the flow of blood, or some sudden turn of the mind 
brought the late repentance, it would be impossible to say. 

Providential aid may be at hand to avert the very ills, which 
the suicide hastens to escape. It is now many years since 
the Rev. Mr. H , who was rector of a parish in the 
neighbourhood of Dublin, was involved in some pecuniary 
difficulties s; he lost his patience, and probably his brain 
became disturbed. He and his daughter sat together alone ; 

one day after dinner he told her to take a turn in the 
garden; she went out by the glass door which led from the 
room; she was not long absent; when she returned, she found 
her father quite dead, suspended from a rail over the door 
case, which she recollected to have seen him hammering in that 
morning, as she then supposed for a picture. Elis last sermon 
had been on the shortness of life. Soon after the melancholy 
event, news arrived of the death of Lord M y, and of the 
munificent legacy bequeathed in his will to Mr. H ; a 
legacy far more than would have met all his difficulties. 

Epidemic suicide is not rare; indeed in turning over the daily 
journals, we are struck by the numbers which occur about the 
same time and even in the same manner. Plutarch speaks of an 
intense propensity to suicide which raged among the Milesian 
virgins, from which the agonized entreaties of their friends 
could not dissuade them ; ; a decree was at length passed, that 
the body of any young maiden who destroyed herself, should 
be drawn naked througt the streets; this at once put a stop 
to the dreadful practice. 

Suicide by fire is rare; Montaigne gives an account of a re- 
markable one, in one of his essays; it was probably in 
imitation of Empedocles, who threw himself into the Crater 
of Ktna, that two were committed within a short time of each 
other,—an Englishman threw himself into the Crater of Mount 
Vesuvius, and a German not long after, threw himself into a 
furnace. It is indeed a strange circumstance in the history of 
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suicide, that there should sometimes be a fashion in the mode 
of its perpetration. When Elizabeth Moyes, a handsome girl of 
five-and-twenty, determined to kill herself to avoid going to 
service, which she thought would be a degradation, though 
the exigencies of her father’s circumstances made him con- 
sider it imperative, the death she fixed on was one which 
required great resolution, perhaps she adopted it for its 
singularity ; strange, that her courage should not have wavered 
as she ascended the long winding stairs which led to the top 
of the monument, from which she flung herself, and was 
instantly killed. Her remarkable suicide seemed the signal for 
others, and her example was speedily followed ; it was found 
necessary to place a strong iron railing round the top, to 
guard against the repetition of such a dreadful act. A veteran 
at the Hotel des Invalides some years since, was found 
suspended from a door in one of the corridors ; life was quite 
extinct. No suicide had taken place in the establishment for 
two years, but within one fortnight five invalides hung them- 
selves from the same cross bar, and the passage had to be 
shut up. Towards the close of the Empire of Napoleon the 
First, a man threw himself off the top of the column in the 
Place Vendome, and was dashed to pieces. A week had 
scarcely elapsed before four others destroyed themselves in 
the same way. The interference of the police became necessary, 
aud entrance to the column was prohibited. A man who hanged 
himself had no motive for the deed, but the desire to die as 
he had seen a melefactor to whose execution he had been 
brought in his childhood; the wish to imitate him kad haunted 
him all his days. Doctor Duncan, in his interesting volume, 
‘*'The Popular Krrors on Insanity,” suggests an explanation of 
those remarkable cases; he supposes that from excited 
curiosity, the scene where the catastrophe occurred, is visited, 
that there imagination supplies the motives and sensations 
which may have led to the fatal act; and the visionary so far 
realises all that is passing in his mind, as to conceive himself 
in the same situation and actuated by the same feelings ; then 
“the fatal plunge is taken and all is over.” This view of the 
subject agrees with Adam Smith’s observations on our sym- 
pathy with others; it arises, he says, from our imagining 
ourselves in the same situation in which they are placed; it is 
this, he thinks, which makes us shrink and draw back our leg 
or arm when we see a stroke aimed and ready to fall upon the 
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leg or arm of another. ‘‘'The mob,” he goes on to say, “ when 
they ate gazing at a dancer on the slack rope, naturally 
writhe and twist and balance their own bodies, as they see 
him do, and as they feel that they themselves must do in his 
situation.” Boerhaave, in his academical lectures on diseases 
of the nerves, mentions a remarkable case of imitative 
sympathy ; it was that of a young inan, “addicted from his 
infancy, to so great a degree of sympathy, that he would 
immediately imitate all motions made by others, imsomuch 
that when he walked the streets, he was oblized to look on 
the ground, to sit in company with his eyes shut, or to turn 
his face from his companions; if he saw a man shaking his 
head, that moment he would shake his own head; if he saw 
him laugh or smile, he would laugh or smile with bim; if any 
one uncovered his head, lie would do the same: if one danced, 
he would get up and dance along with him; in short, whatever 
he saw, he would mimic it immediately in spite of himself ; 
if his companions laid fast hold of him and tied his arms, and 
he then saw any one gesticulating and playing aunties, he 
struggled hard to get loose, and felt within him the strongest 
motions which he was not able to conquer; if asked what 
he was doing, he said he knew not, but was so accustomed 
from his youth, and begged to be left alone, because his head 
ached from such motions, and he was greatly disturbed in 
mind, and withal as much fatigued as if he had done them of 
his own accord.” In referring to those extraordinary cases, 
we must perceive tliat actions may be prompted by a wonder- 
ful and mysterious influence ; and that sympathy, one of the 
noblest and most useful attributes of our nature, may, if yielded 
to the uncontrolled command of the imagination, become the 
very instrument of whatis most hurtful and calamitous. 

The different modes of suicide, when not merely determined 
by imitation, are said to vary according to the motives which 
prompt them. Poison is often resorted to in jealousy, 
drowning in disappointed love and broken faith, shooting in 
anger and rejected love, while in pecuniary despair, hanging and 
cutting the throat are the usual modes of accomplishing the fatal 
act. According to the statistics of suicides, we find the cases in 
which females preponderate are,“ crossed in love,’’ ‘ * jealousy,” 
“misery; and“fanaticism ;” the number of malesis greater in “ loss 
of reputation, : “revenge,” ‘‘reverse of fortune,” ** disappointed 
ambition, misconduct,’ “and “ domestic chagrin ;” in“ mortified 
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pride” the numbers are equal. We frequently meet 2 nae of : 
suicide in the public papers, without any details of the sa 
tragedy, which terminated so fatally; to one of the melancholy 
causes enumerated in the statistics, the catastrophe might be 
traced. Many of the wretched creatures who wander through the 
streets, homeless and friendless, are melancholy examples of 
destitute loneliness, they learn to look upon the grave as their 
only resource. We read in the papers from time to time that the 
body of one of those outcasts has been brought from the river 
Thames, to the dead house, where it has lain probably unclaimed 
and unacknowledged till borne away in the obscurity of night to 
be laid in its last resting place on earth. The addresses which are 
found in “ The Times” every day, to unfaithful or unhappy 
fugitives, suggest the idea of untimely death; many among 
those objects of anxiety may have passed “ the bourn from 
which no traveller returns.” One such address appeared some 
years ago; an unhappy father implored the return of his son in 
the most endearing terms; he had punished the boy in hot 
anger, for some trifling fault, and in dread and misery he had 
absconded. He was sought for every where but could not be 
traced, and month after month passed away. At length one day 
when a trial of great interest was going on, the father saw his 
son at some distance in the midst of a crowded court; he 
beckoned to him with encouraging looks, but the boy shook 
lis head mournfully; he then held up an orange, and made signs 
of a warm welcome, but his child again shook his head with an 
expression of sadness that went to his father’s heart ; he tried 
to reach him, but he had mingled with the throng and was no 
where to be found ; they never met again. 

Among the evil passions, jealousy has had its host of victims. 
We met with an account in Dodsley’s, Annual Register, of the 
wife of a gipsey ratcatcher, who was encamped with her hus- 
band and another person in a lane, just above Springfield 
village, in the year 1824 ; ina fit of jealousy she swallowed some 
of the poison prepared for the destruction of the vermin ; 
she told the surgeon that she had not intended to kill herself, 
but had taken the poison to alarm her husband and to excite 
his affection ; an antidote was administered and she recovered. 
The surgeon went to see her the next day, but the encampment 
had broken up ; after much enquiry, the strolling party was 
traced to a barn on the road to Waltham; here again, incited 
dy jealousy, she took another dose of the poison and died. ‘The 
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sad effects of an unconfiding disposition, was never more stri- 
kingly exemplified than in Count Octave de Segure. It is 
detailed in the Memoirs of the Empress Josephine ;— married 
to the woman with whom he was passionately in love, and 
who was equally attached to him, nothing appeared want- 
ing to his happiness, but unfortunately he mistrusted his 
wife’s affection. ‘I'he idea that he was no longer beloved, 
made him miserable. The fixed idea made lim at length 
resolve to quit her, and for fourteen years he abandoned her, 
his parents, and his children. He served as a common Hussar 
in the campaign in Germany, and distinguished himself so 
much, that he was raised to the rank of a Lieutenant. Heart 
vearnings after his home, and those he loved, at last induced 
him toreturn; heannounced hisintentionin a letter to his wife, and 
assured her that he would make up for all that had been suf- 
fered on his account, by the most devoted attachment. He 
did return, but the joy of the meeting was of short duration. 
His mistrust revived, and he again hurried from those who 
loved him best, but never more to come back. He had thrown 
himself into the river, and was drowned. ‘This is no solitary 
instance of an abandonment of home, from a morbid misgiving 
respecting the affections of those whose love is most coveted. 
Such cases are ascribed by Doctor Prichard, in his admirable 
‘Treatise on Insanity, to “an excess of tenderness.” One of 
the most melancholy cases of which we have ever heard, is 
mentioned in the Journal of Psychological Medicine ; it is 
that of a gentleman who had suffered great anxiety in conse- 
quence of pecuniary losses. He manifested symptoms which 
caused in his family great uneasiness, and they feared that they 
might be the forerunner of mental derangement. He disap- 
peared one day, and was sought for every where, but was no 
where to be found. Month after month passed on, and still 
no tidings of him reached his unhappy wife ; half-a-year had 
gone by in this cruel suspense, when one beautiful moonlight 
night, as_she was sitting meditating mournfully, at her door, 
she saw the figure of a man advancing with stealthy steps, along 
by the trees which skirted the path to the house. She 
watched the movements of the stranger as he sometimes paused 
with folded arms, and looked at the moon, and sometimes 
wistfully at the house, and up at the tall trees; he came a little 
nearer, and her lost husband stood before her; but alas! he 
was a lunatic. In the middle of the might she heard a footstep 
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approach the door of the room where she slept ; it opened and 
her husband entered ; he looked silently and sadly round the 
room, and then drew a chair to the bedsideand sat down. In her 
terror the wife lost all presence of mind and was unable to speak 
or stir. In a few minutes she perceived him looking fixedly 
at something which he held in his hand. It was a large carv- 
ing knife. An attempt to snatch it, or to escape from the 
apartment, would have been attended with immediate danger, 
so she resolved to remain quite still, unless obliged to struggle 
for her life. The looks with which he regarded her and the wea- 
pon which he held, were very terrible. In a few minutes, 
however, the expression of his countenance changed ; he smiled 
and looked at her with all the fond tenderness of happier days, 
and said in the most pathetic tone—Poor Sally— Poor Sally— 
Dear Sally! He then rose and left the room. His wife 
immediately fastened and bolted the door; he soon returned 
and tried to force in, but finding his attempts unavailing, he 
went to his own room. When morning dawned, he was again 
missed. A neighbouring pond was dragged and his dead 
body was discovered. 

No trial is greater than the discovery of faithlessness in the 
one who has been loved and trusted. It has, perhaps, occa- 
sioned the greatest number of suicides. It is more utterly 
devoid of consolation than any other. To those who outlive 
a fond companion, the remembrance of the tenderness and 
alfection which made a happy home, is the the most precious 
consolation, But the recollection of every endearment adds a 
pang to the deserted one. Doctor Winslow mentions the 
case of a man who married at the age of nineteen, but soon 
after went out of his mind, on finding that his wife was un- 
faithful to him. In this unhappy state, he was the inmate of 
a lunatic asylum for thirty years. His mother, who had 
desired all along to watch over him herself, succeeded at the 
end of that time, in gaining permission to take him home, for 
no apprehension of danger in his removal was then enter- 
tained. She tended him in the melancholy fits of depression to 
which he had been subject ever since his misfortune. In one 
of these attacks, when he had been about two years at home, 
he cut his throat. ‘The loss of blood was as great as was cot- 
sistent with life. He recovered, and still’ more surprising, he 
recovered his reason. The case was reported, fifteeen years 
after, and he had continued well up to that time. He must 
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have been soothed by the care and teuderness of his mother. 
But the best part of his life had been spent in melancholy seclu- 
sion, and his early affections had been blighted for ever. 

In the statistics of suicide, a great number are put down to 
“ crossed in love.’? We have met with many interesting accounts 
of such, but few more interesting than one which occurred in 
the year, 1826, which was noticed in the journals of the day. In 
the summer of that year, the fifty-sixth regiment was quar- 
tered in Mullingar ; the second waiter, a young man of excel- 
lent character, became deeply attached to a girl, who was em- 
ployed as assistant cook in the officer’s kitchen. The Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel commanding the regiment, discouraged mar- 
riage among the soldiers, beyond the limited number who were 
allowed to take their wives abroad, so the good young woman 
was discharged, but the attachment continued. In some 
time after, the poor girl walked upwards of twenty miles in 
the heat of summer, under a scorching sun, to implore of the 
Colonel to consent to the marriage. He, however, peremptorily 
refused. ‘The story goes on to tell, that ‘the lovers were 
compelled to take a sad and hopeless farewell.” ‘Soon after,” 
the narrator went on to say, “we were horrified at seeing 
some field laborers bringing the girl’s corpse, which 
they had dragged out of the Dublin canal, to the regimental 
hospital, and although prompt attendance was given, all means 
resorted to for her recovery were unavailing. ‘The survivor 
manifested no emotion, but seemed rather to evince revolting 
indifference. He insisted on attending at the dinner table, as 
usual, and even waited on a supper party, and we need not 
say that an officer’s supper isa merry one, arly next morning 
he passed the sentry at the barrack gate, without exciting any 
suspicion, but was ere long brought back apparently drowned, 
from the canal, by, we believe, the same men who had seen his 
sweetheart take the fatal plunge. As his body lay on a table 
beside that on which her’s was stretched, in the dead room, 
the most gay and thoughtless shuddered at the sight. How- 
ever, after many efforts, the young man was restored to life, and 
placed carefully watched in one of the wards ; but he persisted 
in expressing his determination not to survive, The medical 
attendant saw the necessity of calling in moral aid; Mr. Gibson, 
a Presbyterian Minister, a very excellent and highly esteemed 
man, succeeded in soothing the unhappy man, by his pious 
counsel ; the salutary effect of religious consolation was thus 
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exemplified.” Parting from those best loved, is allowed by 
all to be the greatest calamity of life, except their miscon- 
duct. That so many are supported under it might sur- 
prise, if we did not acknowledge a sustaining power in the 
fiver of all good. 

Perhaps there never was a greater instance of support 
under difficulties, dangers, and sorrow, than in the daughter 
of Lady Sale ; accustomed to every luxury of life, she followed 
her husband through his perilous campaign; the birth of 
her child took place in a stable, shared by eight women, and 
where none of the necessaries for such a time, or almost for 
the sustenance of life, could be procured. But the privation and 
wants were of little account to her, who was deploring the 
loss of a beloved husband, who had fallen but a few days 
before by the hand of the enemy. The mother and child 
were providentially spared to each other. 

The mind is often wrecked in the storm of grief, and many of 
the suicides of which we read are its result. There was a case of 
this melancholy class, of the 31st of October, 1853. A young 
girl of eighteen, threw herself from an upper window, and was 
killed; grief for the loss of a sister who had been carried off 
by a rapid attack of cholera, was the cause of the fatal act; 
the suddenness of the blow, no doubt, upset her reason ; a 
paper was found on her table, with these words ‘‘I gon to 
see sister, God forgiv.” 

‘The year 1818 was remarkable for two suicides which 
caused universal regret, those of Sir Samuel Romilly and 
Sir Richard Crofts, men of the greatest eminence and ability; 
the-suicide of Sir Samuel Romilly was the consequence of 
disease brought on by mental affliction; the illness of his wife, 
to whom he was fondly attached, caused an intensity of anxiety 
which was too much for his nervous system—sleep utterly 
forsook his pillow, and from that circumstance, and from his 
troubled feelings, he became apprehensive about his own 
state. That the idea of suicide had not been entertained as 
long as Lady Romilly lived, is evident from a letter from the 
Isle of VW ight, to afriend, dated September 27 ; in speaking 
of Lady Romilly he says, “she is considered by her medical 
attendants in some danger; she is for the present a_ little 
better, and I take care neither to let her nor the poor children 
see the anxiety I feel, but it costs me a great deal ; with all 
this, do not suppose I have not resolution to undergo any- 
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thing to preserve my health for my children’s sake.” Notwith- 
standing this determination, when the blow came he was 
quite unequal to bear up against it; the very effort which he 
had made to suppress his feelings, while he watched over her 
illness, may have been injurious ; his piety and fortitude would 
have supported him, had not his brain been ina state of 
disease, brought on by uneasiness and grief; his passionate 
actions ; the tearing of his gloves, and of his hands, was a 
pitiable sight, his shedding no tears, and his utter abstrac- 
tion and sadness, alarmed those about him; his daughter was 
brought to his side, and her hand placed in his; he embraced 
her, and then regarded his friend with a grateful smile as 
if to thank him for this momentarily collecting of his 
thoughts ; but the fatal mischief was done, and he lost all 
self-control ; he told a terrific dream which he had had, to 
his medical attendant, and he found it impossible not to 
believe it a reality; this was not only a proof of the shattered 
state of his nerves, but the means of increasing his malady. 
The witnesses on the inquest were overcome by their agonized 
feelings ; his self-inflicted death was a source of the deepest 
affliction to all his relations and friends, and of regret to men 
of every party; admired for his eloquence, the eloquence of truth 
and sense, venerated for his piety and humanity, he was a 
loss alike to all. To his philanthropic views are due the first 
movements towards a mitigation of the criminal code, by the 
limitation of capital punishment ; his humane views were after- 
wards taken up, and followed out by Sir Robert Peel. Sir 
Richard Crofts never recovered the shock from the disastrous 
termination of his attendance on the Princess Charlotte ; 
nothing indeed could have weighed so heavily on a professional 
man, as an event so very sad; the thought, however ill founded 
it might have been, that something could have been done 
which might have saved his patient, but was omitted, may 
have added tenfold more bitterness to his regret; his pro- 
fessional calls too, aggravated his distress; every new case 
brought vividly before him the agonizing scene which had 
robbed him for ever of his peace. But three months had passed 
from the death of the Princess Charlotte, when an inquest 
was held on the body of Sir Richard Crofts; medical men, 
his friends, gave evidence on the distracted state of his mind ; 
he was observed to be melancholy and abstracted, sighing 
often, and not to reply to the questions put to him ; striking 
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his forehead in agony when about to visit a patient, saying he 
would yive five hundred pounds that his attendance was over, 
and exclaiming, “Good God! what will become of me!” Qy 
one occasion a medical friend, at his vehement entreaty, 
attended for him. It was while in attendance on the wife of 
Doctor Thackeray that he killed himself ; he had remained 
with her till a few minutes after eleven on Thursday night, 
when he appeared fatigued and was prevailed on to retire to 
rest ; he was to be called at any time to attend Mrs. Thackeray, 
at, about two o’clock, her husband heard a noise which he 
conceived to be the falling of a chair; at about three o’clock 
the servent maid knocked at his doorand told him her mistress 
wished to see the doctor; he hastened to Sir Richard’s room, 
and on entering found him on his back quite dead, a pistol 
in each hand, the muzzles of both were at either side of his 
head, and had been discharged ; there could be no doubt of 
the verdict to be found in such a case, 

But there have been cases involved in such mystery, that a 
question has arisen as to the justice of the finding ; the pos. 
sibility of the deceased having accomplished the act from which 
death ensued, being doubtful. “ It has been contended,” we are 
told by Professor Taylor, in his work on Medical Jurisprudence, 
“ that the position of the body may serve to distinguish suicidal 
from homicidal hanging. This point wasstrenuously argued on the 
investigation which took place on the death of the Prince de 
Condi in 1880 ; according to the opinion of some of the witnesses 
on that investigation, if the body of a man be found in an in- 
clined posture, or so suspended that his feet are in contact with 
the floor, the idea of suicide by hanging is at once negatived.” 
Doctor ‘Taylor brings a number of cases forward to prove the 
contrary. ‘‘Cases are of very frequent occurrence,” he says, 
“ where the bodies of hanged persons are found with the feet on 
the ground, kneeling, and sitting, or even in the recumbent 
position ; these are truly mixed cases of hanging and strangula- 
tion.” He enumerates anumber of most extraordinary cases; the 
most extraordinary of allis that of a prisoner who was found dead 
in the sitting posture ; he was hanging to the iron bar of the 
window of his prison, which was so low, that he was almost in 
a sitting posture. The ligature which he employed was a cravat; 
what was more remarkable in the case, was that the hands of 
the deceased were found tied by another handkerchief. The body 
was warm when discovered ; there was not the least doubt of 
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a he this having been an act of suicide: it is supposed that he had 
al contrived to tie his hands together by means of his teeth. In 
“On the case of the Prince de Condi it was alleged, that he could not 
have hanged himself, in consequence of a defect in the power 


om of one hand. “ A determined purpose,” the professor goes on to 
inal say, ‘ will often makeup for a great degree of corporeal infirmity.” 
ht A verdict of felo de se was brought in, at the inquest held on 
- the body of Maryanne Waley ; the case appears to us involved 
al in great mystery, She was of a highly respectable family ; her 
h 1 : marriage took place on the 27th of June, with the entire 
lock approbation of her friends. She accompanied her husband on a 
wedding excursion to Scarborough and Leamington, and then 
ress settled in Leeds, where his business lay. Mr. Waley was past 
10m, thirty, and she was three years younger at the time of their 
istol marriage ; she wrote to her sister; her last letter was dated the 
his 7th of July, giving, as stated in the Journal of Psychological 
t of Medicine, “ the most simple and artless account of her hap- 

piness ;” it ended with these words ; “ it has just struck five, and 
at a as ny dearest William makes his appearance about that time, 
pos- I must draw to a close and make ready for his tea, so, dearest 
hich Susanna, with our united love, your affectionate and happy 
2 are sister.” On the ninth of July she had breakfasted with her hus- 
Nice, band, and they had parted on the most affectionate terms, as 
“idal he was going out to his business; she was pious and gentle, 
i the and of a remarkably cheerful disposition ; she had been seen as 
€ de late as half-past eleven o’clock in perfect health and spirits ; in 
'S8€8 four minutes after, she was found stretched on the floor, her 
1 I throat cut from ear to ear, a razor between the finger and thumb 
with of her left hand; the Coroner’s direction to the jury obliged them 
ed.” to bring in a verdict of fe/o de se, though he said it was a case 
the involving great mystery, and “ it appeared singular,” he added, 
AVS, **that she could use the left hand to the left side of the neck, as 
t on the other would have been exerted more readily and more 
bent powerfully, but the jury must respect the medical testimony in 
‘ula- stating, that it was possible for deceased to have inflicted the 
the wound, even in the manner described. There were no grounds 
lead = “ for suspicion against any one; the servant girl had been ex- 
- the amined, and there were no grounds for supposing that she was 
st in an agent in her mistress’s death.” He could “ not say whether 
vat; persons had entered the house, as persons had been so officious 
is of as to clear away all before the jury or any other persons capable 
ody of forming an opinion had seen the place. No inference could 
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be drawn from Mr. Ken’s statement, he was so confused ; there 
was sufficient evidence as to her perfect sanity up to five minutes 
before her death ;” so he told the jury that they had better find 
verdict of elo de se, than by giving another verdict, throw a SUuspi- 
cion on anyone. After three hours’ deliberation, the jury 
brought in a verdict according to the Coroner's direction, 
The inquest was held just eighteen days after her wedding day, 
The verdict appears strange. 

In the inquests on those who have filled the measure of 
their guilt and have sought for no pardon and no peace but 
that which they think is to be foundin the grave, it would 
appear that on many inquiries there could be no hesitation in 
the verdict, unless every excess of passion is to be classed 
under the head of insanity. It is often said of a reckless charac- 
ter that he is nobody's enemy but his own. There never was a 
more unfounded assertion; it is worthy of all observation, 
that every guilty action involves more than its perpetrator in 
misery. The misconduct of one who is near and dear, plants 
the sharpest thorn in the breast that ever rankled there. How 
many silent tears have been shed—how many agonised prayers 
have been offered for one, who never weeps for himself, who ne- 
ver breathes a prayer in his own behalf—for one who, ac- 
cording to the adage, 1s nobody's enemy but his own—how often 
does his career involve a whole family in distress, ruin, and 
shame! There never was a more startling illustration of this, 
than in the case of Sir John Piers. After the verdict found 
against him, in the action brought by Lord Cloncurry for the 
seduction of his wife, he retired to the Isle of Man, most 
probably to avoid the payment of the damages which had been 
awarded. Untouched by remorse, his seclusion was not sriven to 
repentance, but to the same criminal course which had disgraced 
him in his own land. Here he seduced the daughter of a 
clergyman ; driven to madness, by the ruin of his child, her 
father shot himself ; excited by this dreadful catastrophe, Sit 
John Piers put an end to his existence; and to the sad cata- 
logue of miseries which he had caused, the utter distraction 
of his victim may be added. One of the sad tragedies which 
are revealed on inquests occurred at Little Chelsea, in the 
antumn of 1821. A father and daughter, Andrew and Mary 
King, resided together ; she managing his household concerns, 
and he following his calling of carrier between Chelsea and 
london; he was often seen at the first dawning of day wend- 
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ing his way with his horse and cart, and returning in the even- 
ing to the repose of his home. It came out in evidence that 
the girl had been seduced by a man with a wife and family, and 
had given birth to a still-born infant. The father was nearly 
bereft of reason when the discovery took place, and it appeared 
in evidence, too, that the girl was quite heart-broken. One even- 
ing when her father was from home, she stole back to the cabin, 
and drawing a chairshe sat down. What her feelings must have 
been, in finding herself in the place where they had been once 
so happy, and surrounded with the objects familiar to her sight, 
was proved, for on his return, the father found the one who used 
to gladden him witha welcome, now stretched, dead and gone. 
Overcome by anguish she had fallen lifeless from the chair. 
There she lay before him, dead, quite dead. In an agony the 
old man exclaimed, vehemently, that he could not survive her, 
and heavy were the curses which he heaped upon the head of 
him who had been the ruin of Ins child. After the first frantic 
burst of grief he began to busy himself with his usual concerns, 
and he went from home on Saturday, as we find by the record 
of the inquest, and returned in the evening. Having put up 
the cart in the stable, he went in and wrote a letter to his son ; 
he then returned to the stable; the son coming in, missed _ his 
father and went to the stable to look for him, and there hie 
found him suspended to a pole placed across the hay-loft door. 
To this he had tied a rope, the other end of which he fastened 
round his neck. He had thrown himself off a ladder ; to his 
coat was pinned the letter which he had written to his son. It 
contained his will,to which the following words were attached :— 
“Tam sorry to trouble any body with my miseries, but the 
treachery of false friendship has broken my heart;” he then named 
the person, and added, ‘you have destroyed my family. My 
daughter is dead, and Lam undone.” The father and daugh- 
ter were laid side by side in one grave. 

When speaking of suicide, Scott observes: “ Imagination 
renders us the victims of occasional low spirits; all belonging 
to this gifted, as it is called, but often unhappy class, must 
have felt that, but forthe dictates of religion, or the natural recoil 
of the mind from the idea of dissolution, there have been 
times when they would have been willing to throw away life, 
as a child does a broken toy. I am sure I know one who has 
felt so.” When such were the feelings of Scott, so remarkable 
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for his social qualities and bonhommie, it is not surprising te find 
that a dash of melancholy is not incompatible with the power of 
amusing others. Alternations of mirth and sadness are by 10 
ieans uncommon in persons of genius. Mathews, the comedian, 
who could without the aid of any other actor, keep a crowded 
audience, night after night, in peals of laughter, sullered under 
fits of the deepest depression. ‘The story of the French Harle. 
guin is well known. The physician on whom he called to 
relieve his dejection told him there was a remedy, and 
desired him to go to the theatre and see the tricks of Carlini. 
“ Alas!” replied the patient, “ I am that unhappy man !”* The 
most admired French comic actress, who could by her gay sal- 
lies make every one merry, was herself a prey to  sad- 
ness which was feared to be incurable, and she had to retire to 
the country, under the care of a medical man, who had made 
psychological pursuits his particular study. Some of the gay. 
est companions at convivial meetings, have sought retirement 
to indulge their melancholy moods. Many of the books 
over which we have Jaughed most, have been written by those 
who wept much oftener than they smiled. If the spirits of 
those whose powers are exerted to enliven others, have their 
moments of sinking, it 1s not strange that those who are devoted 
to the imaginative arts, and whose thoughts are of the sublime 
and the pathetic, should be powerfully affected. The fixed idea, 
which, to the poet and the painter, is inspiration, conjures up a 
thousand wild hallucinations. The enthusiasm which invigo- 
rates genius oftentimes outwears the springs of life, or exalts the 
mind, till the ecstacy passes the bounds of reason. The sensitive 
temperament of such as those, is ill suited for the changes and 
chances of this disastrous world. It has often happened that 
a youthful genius, panting after fame, as much for his art’s 
sake as for his own, has been left to languish for want of a 
helping hand. In D’Israeli’s Miscellanies of Literature there 
1s a notice of “ poor Henry Carey” asa melancholy example of 
neglected genius. While crowds were thronging the theatre 
every night to enjoy hisamusing pieces, or listening to his songs 
in every Company, or echoed through the streets, while Addison, 
we mean judge, was expressing his delight with the artless sim- 
pieity of * Sallyin our Alley,” asong, which hada greater run, 
pevhaps, than any which had ever been published, its author, worn 
out by distress and disappointment, losing all self-control, 
in a moment of desperation put an end to his wretched life. 
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A little influential patronage would have given him hope and 
courage ; the establishment ofa fund for decayed musicians, 
was due to his active benevolence. When he died, all of this 
world’s wealth in his possession was one half-penny found at 
the bottom of his pocket. 

There never was a sadder suicide than that of poor Chatter- 
ton. It would be impossible not to feel the greatest pity and 
regret for that ill-fated genius. How much to the honor of 
his literary dupes it would have been, had they resented less, 
what certainly originated in a boyish trick. Pique at having been 
imposed upon by one little more than a child, may have had 
some share in exciting the severity with which he was regarded. 
The imposition might have been forgiven, for sake of the genius 
which it discovered ; ; those who had the advantage of exper- 
ience and careful training, which he never had, might have 
taught him to regard every deviation from truth as a great 
offence. Mr. Walpole, who treated his application with mark- 
ed disdain, should not have forgotten that he himself gave his 
Castle of Otranto to the world, as a translation of a book, found 
on the library of an ancient Catholic family, printed at Ni aples 
tm the black letter, in the year 1529. The aspirings of genius 
filled the imagination of the gifted boy with visions of fame and 
fortune; but he languished uncared for, and unpitied. —- His 
proud spirit rose against the neglect which he attributed to 
contempt of his poverty. His mental labours, from the time 
he arrived in London, were quite wonderful. While others 
slept, he pursued his midnight studies with an ardour which 
even in one whose mental and bodily functions were fully de- 
veloped, would have been extraordinary. Never had the 
moonlight which he loved, and believed to have an inspiring 
influence upon his mind, shone upon one of more transcendant 
genius. ‘The versatility of his labours was astonishing. He 
furmshed the Magazines and Reviews with articles ; he wrote 
political letters which were highly thought of. Among his 
various productions were burlettas which were brought out at 
Vauxhall. He not only supported himself for a time, but he 
contrived to send presents to his mother and sister. Unaided 
and even persecuted, he struggled for five months with despe- 
rate circuinstances, without imparting his misery to any one. 
The account of his last walk is very affecting It was on the 
morning before his death. He went with a friend to St. Pancras 
Churech- yard. He wandered among the grave-stones reading 
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the inscriptions, and was so absorbed in his musings that lic 
did not perceive a new made grave, which lay open before him; 
he fell into it, and on being assisted by his friend to rise, he 
turned to him and said: “my dear friend, I feel the sting of 
a speedy dissolution. I have been at war with the grave for 
some time. I find itis not so easy to vanquish as I imagined. 
We can find an asylum from every creditor but that.” That 
melancholy walk with its accidental circumstance, probably re- 
called too vividly, those thoughts of a dreadful resource for the 
wretched on which he had often meditated. The idea took pos- 
session of his mind and a dose of poison terminated his _ brief 
life. He had only attained the age of seventeen years and nine 
months. He had not tasted food for three days, and it was 
with his last penny that he purchased the arsenic with which 
he poisoned himself. The record of the inquest which was 
held on his body, is one of the most affecting documents we 
have ever read. The evidence all went to prove a very ex- 
cellent character, and a very sad fate; the persons with whom 
he lodged, bore testimony to the regularity of his payments, 
and of lis care for his mother and sister, “sending presents 
to them while in the utmost want himself.’—One loaf was 
all that he allowed himself in the week, the stalest that could be 
got, that it might last the longer. He asked for no assistance 
and even declined such as was offered. At one time his land- 
lady pressed him to retain sixpence out of his week’s rent, as 
she knew he was handing her all that he had, but he would 
not. One day, wheu he had taken no food, she would have 
had him dine with her and her husband ; he thanked her, but 
declared he was not hungry. The apothecary said’when he was 
examined, “1 believe if he had not killed himself, he would 
soon have died of starvation, for he was too proud to ask of 
apy one; witness considered deceased as an astonishing 
genius.” It came out in evidence that “he was frequently for 
nights without going to bed; he wrote for the Magazines ;” 
his publishers were inconsiderate, at the very time when his 
distress was so urgent, and drove him to such extremity, 
they owed him eleven pounds, It is no great stretch of char- 
ity, however, differing from the finding of the jury on the 
iuquest, to attribute the fatal act to a diseased state of the brain, 
brought on by mental labour and bodily suffering. Words- 
worth, Byron, Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, and Alfred de Vigny, 
have each paid a tribute of admiration to the genius of “the 
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marvellous boy”. Chatterton, we are told, was in his child- 
hood, pensive and melancholy. This cast of character is often 
observed in the early days of men of genius, but by judicious 
management, its ill effects may be prevented; air, exercise and 
diversity of occupation, are unfavourable to the state of reverie 
to which it inclines and by which it is encouraged. 

It is a remarkable fact, that instances of insane naturalists 
arerarely if ever found; the endless variety which their pursuit 
affords keeps their mind and attention alive, and in the 
marvels which nature reveals, their thoughts are constantly 
directed to the Author of all. A friend, in speaking of her 
own dear son, told how much she had suffered during part of 
his childhood by the unaccountable melancholy under which 
he laboured ; he would stand looking in her face, while the 
big tears rolled down his cheeks; “Mother, I’m sorry,” he 
would repeat from time to time, in the most pathetic tone ; 
when she would press him to say what ailed him, he would 
still reply “ Mother, Pm sorry.” Various pursuits, suited to 
his elegant tastes, a deep sense of religious duty, and feelings 
that sought in the sympathy of others for their greatest 
enjoyment, prepared him for coming years, and through lis 
youth and manhood he was remarked for a delightful gaiety, 
and “the sweet content that goodness bosoms ever.” 

Though exercise is necessary for the preservation of mind 
and body in a healthy state, it may be carried too far; the body 
will sink, if it is exerted beyond its natural strength, and the 
mind if overstrained by intense study, particularly if it interfere 
with the hours of repose and relaxation, cannot bear up against 
thepressure. Dr. Winslow observes that “every effort of thought 
is accompanied by expenditure of living material; the supply 
of the material is through the blood, hence the blood is sent 
in greater quantity to the brain in thought; and when the 
increased demand is constant, an increase in the vascular 
capacity of the brain becomes necessary, and is provided by 
the adaptive reaction of the organism.” ‘The affecting case of 
Willian EK. Tooke, who was a victim to exclusive study, 
Is no solitary example of its fatal effects. This gifted youth, so 
distinguished at Trinity College, Cambridge, devoted himself 
from a very early age to the most abstruse enquiries into 
moral and political philosophy ; to his intense application the 


- melancholy catastrophe was attributed which deprived his 


country of one who would have ranked among her chief 
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ornaments. The verdict returned, was, that he had “destroyed 
himself in a fit of temporary insanity, brought on by inflamma- 
tion of a membrane of the brain, supervening on a state of 
nervous exhaustion, consequent on excessive mental exertion 
in too ardent a pursuit of knowledge.” Beattie’s sufferings 
after the metaphysical studies in which he had been engaged 
while writing his Lssay on Truth, were so great that he could 
not bear to look over the proof sheets, and had to employ a 
friend to undertake the task; when it was published, he 
declared that he dared not read it; ‘those studies,’ he 
said, “came to have dreadful effects upon my nervous system; 
| cannot read what I then wrote, without some degree of 
horror, because it realises to my mind the horrors that I have 
sometimes felt after passing a long evening in those severe 
studies.” Tissot, in treating of “the health of men of letters,” 
enumerates a vast and melancholy number of those who 
were intense sufferers from exclusive devotion to study; he 
mentions among them Kotzebue as having “‘attempted suicide 
in consequence of an overwrought brain;” it is well known 
that Lord Londonderry, who died by his own hand, in 
August, 1822, toiled generally for twelve or fourteen hours 
every day, at the most exhausting of all kinds of labour. The 
deep thought, and the cast of melancholy expressed in his fine 
countenance, indicated the state of his mind. We readin one 
of the late papers the result of an inquest on the body of a 
suicide; he ‘destroyed himself,” was the verdict, ‘‘while 
labouring under temporary insanity, having been for some 
time in a low and desponding state of mind, brought on by over 
study.” ‘There are many cases, where those who spend 
themselves in an exclusive study, are liable to the same state 
of abstraction and reverie, to which poets or painters are so 
peculiarly subject ; unable to dismiss the train of ideas which 
has occupied them in a fascinating pursuit, they are frequently 
as little observant of the passing scene, as if it were not in 
existence ; this is the very state of mind most frequently beset 
by illusions and hallucinations; the state which is known as 
the student’s hallucination. 

We could cite examples of many a bright star, which set even 
while diffusing its light on a world, which it seemed designed 
toillumine. ‘There was one—remembered well—whose memory 
will be for ever cherished in his native university with the 
pride and admiration due to rare endowments; his honoured 
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name has reached the most distant part of the world ; he fell a 
victim to pressure on the brain, which led to the fatal ca- 
tastrophe, brought on, it was said, by intense application to 
mathematical cuestions of complicated calculation. If ever con- 
solation was afforded to the friends of one who died under such 
circumstances, it was in this deplorable case. ‘The last work 
which had been seen in his hand, and it was on the very 
morning of his death, was a volume of Butler’s Sermons ; the 
manner in which he spoke of those admirable discourses to a 
friend, who came to him, as he closed the volume, evinced the 
sentiments which were uppermost in his mind. The elevation of 
that enlightened mind, was so well known to his friends, that 
they at once attributed the fatal act toa physical cause, a con- 
clusion borne out on the inquiry. 

Many of the nervous ailments now so prevalent among the 
young, may be traced to an over-strained system of early education; 
before it is sufficiently matured, the mind is overtasked with 
scientific lessons and profound subjects, which require a depth of 
thought and a closeness of attention quite unsuited to the mental 
and physical temperament of childhood. Medical men are quite 
aware of the danger of a great demand upon the young brain ; 
parents who would make prodigies of their children, should be 
taughtina less melancholy way than by experience, that the func- 
tions of the brain should not be prematurely exercised on sub- 
jects which require a great stretch of the intellectual powers. 
Lord Dudley has been mentioned, as exemplifying the mischief 
done by this fatal error ; his fine intellect was irreparably injured 
by the system pursued by his tutors, who, in admiration of the 
power of his mind, exercised it too severely ; the child of promise 
was, after the lapse of some years, doomed to the most pitiable 
seclusion. 

Nothing, perhaps, is so much calculated to impress us with 
a conviction of our fallen state, as the frequent observation 
that to the best affections, the highest endowments, and the 
noblest pursuits, the origin of the greatest calamity may be 
traced ; it should indeed teach that these inestimable gifts should 
be humbly held, and subjected to the control without which 
the very blessings bestowed for our happiness may become a 
source of misery. 
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A History of the Irish Poor Law, in Connexion with the 
Condition of the People. By Sir George Nicholls, K.C.B., 
late Poor Law Commissioner, and Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board. London: John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
Knight and Co., 90 Fleet-street. 1856. 


Of the ills and misfortunes of life it is trite to say, that 
while the larger and heavier inflict of course the severer 
suffering for the time, the lesser are usually found to be the 
more thoroughly harassing, owing to their more frequent 
recurrence, and not a little also tothe undignified character 
of the annoyance. 

The particular case of Ireland offers no exception to this 
general rule. Her graver visitations have their own terrible 
effect. for the moment, and undoubtedly leave deep traces 
behind. But there are minor evils far oftener at work, which 
if less tragic in their effects, prove on the whole to be infinitely 
more teazing and irritating. And amongst these latter, there 
are none to our mind rifer with small but frequent vexations, 
and petty, yet often very insulting, annoyances, that those 
which go to make up the characteristics of the work now 
lying before us, and of its author as a public man and an 
official. 

‘This application should indeed be extended to almost every 
Iinglish publication of whatever nature that has (or makes,) 
occasion for commenting upon Irish matters, and to the 
writers and compilers of those publications. | Whatever else 
they contain, however in other points and particulars they may 
vary from each other, in one point there is an unfailing 
similarity, namely, in the tendency to depreciatory, sarcastic, 
and oftentimes most calumnious expressions towards Ireland. 
No doubt, sad to say, that this state of things is encouraged 
and fostered by that yet more unworthy and deplorable 
tendency of too many Irishmen to run down their own 
country and countrymen; a disposition and practice totally 
without parallel in any other country ; as neither the English, 
the French, the Germans, nor any other people save only 
certain classes amongst our own, are guilty of cadumuious 
candor of the kind. hey rather endeavor to cover over and 
conceal, or excuse where concealment is not practicable, what- 
ever they may consider defective, or open to censure, at 
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home; and neither seek to gratify prejudice and party leauiugs 
at the expence of national aud brotherly feeling, nor suffer 
themselves to be deluded by the altogether miserable hope 
of enhancing their own importance by depreciating, nidiculing, 
and slandering the sons of a common soil. 

But the misfortune of Ireland in having these unnatural 
and unworthy children is no justification or excuse for the 
further infliction upon her of sneers, misrepresentations, and 
contempt on the part of our British neighbours. Assuredly it 
would better become them to have consideration,—we will 
say compassion, if they prefer the word,—for us Irish; and 
to be more careful in avoiding whatever may tend to impede 
or weaken that thorough, hearty, kindly, good will and right 
understanding of each other which ought to mark the normal 
state of our international relations, but never can do so while 
English writers and speakers so thoughtlessiy, or wantonly, 
indulge in slight, and petty insult and outrage, whenever 
referring to Lreland and the Irish. The legal and_ political 
ties of the two countries, may be drawn tight as such ties can 
be; but so long asthe strength of morad ties is wanting,—and 
wanting it must be when dislike and ill-feeling are being 
continually generated by these continual provocations—the 
connexion will ever wear a character of compulsion, of most 
unhappy prestige and effect at the moment, and of equally 
unhappy augury for any imperial emergency of the remote future. 

At first sight it may perhaps appear that we are making 
rather too much of this inconsiderate practice. But even if 
the instances of it are to be accounted trifles, yet as before 
remarked, trifles after all make up the sum of our daily 
troubles and cares, and leave their mark upon us in life. 
And there is not an Irishman, of whatever class or party he 
may be, who if he indulge in a moment’s self-examination, and 
candidly declare the result, will not confess to having many 
times felt, and felt sorely, the particular annoyances in 
question, and the lurking bitterness they have occasioned 
in his breast. Besides which we must add that the instances 
patently and indisputably of grave importance are by no 
means far to seek. One of them is forced directly and im- 
inediately upon our notice by this book of Sir George Nicholls. 
We connot bring ourselves to treat as of light consequence 
the manner and spirit, no more than the substantial nature, 
of his interferences, legislative and literary, with our concerns, 
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‘There is not, of course, nor can there be, any impeachment 
of his personal respectability and honesty of purpose. Nor 
indeed if his interferences have, as we believe, been injudi- 
cious and harmful, is the blame of originating them to lie 
upon him. He was chosen out and specially commissioned 
for the purpose; and it is to the Government or Chief 
Minister of the day, who made the choice, and gave the com- 
mission, and not to him, that the blame and the shame 
should revert. His self-opinion was naturally excited to the 
uttermost by the selection, particularly under the circum- 
stances attending it; and there can be little wonder at his 
consequent blindness to the difficulties and hazards of the 
task before him. Of course, however, the same excuse ceased 
to exist when his ignorance of their magnitude and utter 
ignorance of Ireland began to be dissipated. 

The circumstances of his selection and * First Report” were 
shortly these. A demand, springing from several motives— 
jealousy of Ireland’s exemption from any public burthen to 
which Great Britain was liable, impatience at the presence of 
Irish paupers in the English workhouses, and a desire to throw 
at all hazards the support of Irish poverty upon Ireland, while 
her wealth should continue as theretofore to flow into and be 
spent in England—had been fora long time made for the estab- 
lishment of poor laws in this country, by the influential middle 
classes of the sister kingdom, and about the year 1$33 had 
acquired such potency that a special commission to enquire 
into and report upon the subject of a Poor Law system for Ireland 
was nominated and set to work. ‘That commission, to use Sir 
George Nicholls’ own words, (p. 129) was composed “ of men 
specially selected for the task, and standing deservedly high in 
public estimation for talent and acquirements.” They made three 
most elaborate and painstaking reports, full of valuable matter 
and important and well considered suggestions. But theirviews 
and recommendations not promising to satisfy the increasing 
clamour in England, Lord John Russell threw them overboard, 
and sent Sir George, then plain Mr. Nicholls, to report in the 
way desired and recommend up to the mark of what the 
clamourers demanded ! ! 

He shall now speak for himself, pp. 157-8, &., of the work 


we are reviewing — 


On the 22nd of August, 1836, Ireceived directions to proceed to 
Ireland, taking with me the Reports of the Commissioners, and 
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there to examine how far it might be judicious or practicable to offer 
relief to whole classes of the poor, whether of the sick, the infirm, or 
orphan children—whether such relief might not have the effect of pro- 
moting imposture, without destroying mendicity—whether the condi- 
tion of the great bulk of the poorer classes would be improved by such 
a measure—-whether a rate limited in its amount, rather than in its 
application, might be usefully directed to the erection and mainten- 
ance of workhouses, for all those who sought relief as paupers—whe- 
ther any kind of workhouse can be established which should not give 
its inmates a superior degree of comfort to the common lot of the 
independent laborer—whether the restraint of a workhouse would be 
a sufficient check to applicants for admission; and whether, if the 
system were once established, the inmates would not resist, by force, 
the restraint which would be necessary. 
Supposing the workhouse system not to be advisable, I was 
directed to consider in what other mode a national or local rate 
might be beneficially applied, and to examine the policy of establish. 
ing depots where candidates for emigration might resort. My 
attention was also specially directed to the machinery by which rates 
for the relief of the poor, might be raised and gapladed ; and to the 


formation and constitution of a central board, of local boards, of 
district unions, and of parochial vestries. I was also directed to 
inquire whether the capital applied to the improvement of land, and 
the reclaiming of bogs and wastes, was preceptibly or notoriously 
increasing, or diminishing, and to remark generally upon any plans 


which might lead to an increased demand for labour ; and lastly, to 
carefully read the bills which had been brought into the House of 
Commons on this subject, during that year, and the draft of a bill 
prepared by one of the Commissioners of Inquiry in conformity with 
their report, 


As he himself says, “the proposed inquiry was sufficiently 

extensive ;” and he adds that he ‘‘entered upon the duty with a 
deep sense of the responsibility it involved.” Such a feeling 
was but natural, especially as he had never been in Ireland in 
all his life, and knew nothing at all about her. Under these 
circumstances, what was the period of time that intervened 
between his undertaking the task and his first and main 
report P—exactly NINE wEEKS! !! 
_ Nine weeks izcdusive of preliminary visits to workhouses in 
London, days travelling by coach (no railroad then open save 
from Manchester to Liverpool) voyages across channel, Sundays, 
&c. &. “Karly in September” he began, as he informs us, and 
on the 15th of November presented his completed report, 
having travelled, enquired, visited, meditated, digested, jotted 
down roughly the fruits of his labours and researches, sketched 
out and finally fitted in, clean copied, and as we have said pre- 
sented his report, all in that short space! ! ! 
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The aim of fiction is to represent and imitate truth, but while 
it is oceasionally said to be less strange than its prototype, it 
will oftenest err on the side of extravagance. The amusing 
incident in Dickens’s first and best work, the immortal Pickwick 
Papers, of the “famous foreign Count” who professes to have 
cathered ‘ materials for his great work on England” —“ history, 
5 j , . »: ° 
music, pictures, science, politics, all things !”’ in one Sortnight, 
was of course a caricature of ignorant presumption and so in- 
tended to be. But if the author had chanced to have written 
nine instead of two weeks, there would, however still absurdly 
short the term, have been no caricature in the case at all, 
‘as it could have been at once paralleled by citing that of Mr. 
Nicholls’ post chaise and post haste report ! 

Those who do know Ireland, and have experience of the many 
problems and time-tangled difficulties of her social and economic 
condition, will appreciate the Lardihood at any rate, if not the 
“Heaven-born statesmauship,” of the unhesitating dogmatist who 
undertook in such brief space to pronounce authoritatively and 
definitively upon such questions as those contained in the 
‘three parts or principal divisions” into which Sir George 
Nicholls describes his first report to have been by him divided ; 
specifying those “ principal divisions” as follows, viz : 

‘¢ First, the general result of inquiries into the condition, 
habits, and feelings of the people, especially with regard to 
the introduction of a law for the relief of the poor.” 

“Second, the question whether the workhouse system could 
with safety and advantage be established in Ireland; and also 
whether the means for creating an efficient union machinery 
existed there.” 

“Third :— assuming these questions to be answered affirm- 
atively, the chief points requiring attention in framing a poor 
law for Ireland were in the last part considered.”’ 

We have italicised the first branch of the third of these pos- 
tulates, because the wording not inaptly sums up the great 
prevailing characteristic of the whole report. There was 
“assumption” of facts “ assumption” of arguments, and astoun- 
ding assumption and presumption in pronouncing and 
deciding ! 

It might be supposed that whether the hurry of the first visit 
were altogether voluntary or altogether involuntary, or partly 
the one and partly the other, an ordinary regard for the opinions 
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of men and for the dienséances of life would have induced 
a speedy return when leisure allowed, and a more prolonged 
visit to Ireland, to have the appearance at least of revising and 
correcting the inevitable errors of haste, and adding the fruits 
of more searching enquiry and maturer study. 

Sir George Nicholls did visit Ireland again, and on the 
business of her poor law. But not till the end of the month 
of August in the next year, and then for the space of five weeks / 
Early in September he left it, and early in November presented 
his second,and for all practical purposes, his fiza/ report. It is 
true there was a third report in the succeeding year, but though 
nominally having reference to Ireland, it was in reality a report 
upon the poor law systems of Holland and Belgium, and here too 
lie displayed his Camilla-like celerity; having ‘“ done” Holland 
and Belgium and reported on their manners and customs, social 
economy, natural and artificial resources and future prospects, 
in the course of three short weeks ! ! ! 

Isit not reasonable to venture here the remark, that there would 
really have been more of decency in the manner of imposing 
Poor Laws upon Ireland, if these flying visits and flippant mock- 
eries of enquiry had never taken place at all! The power as 
well as the will to impose the legislation in question were 
absolutely possessed by England. Ireland could make no 
effective opposition, even if united against its introduction, in- 
stead of having not a few of her influential children misled and 
carried away by its plausibilities and apparent, but most delu- 
sive benevolence of spirit. Why not then have boldly estab- 
lished it at once, and not have mocked us in the face of the 
Empire and of Kurope, by forms and preliminaries too transpar- 
ent to deceive the simplest mind, and most unworthy of the dig- 
nity of England herself. 

We have now reviewed with briefness, but for the present at 
least with sufficiency, the manner of what we have called Sir 
George Nicholls’ interferences with us. We have properly to 
treat next of their tone and spirit ; after which we shall go into 
some of the leading details of their substance. 

_ In his early reports he accuses the Irish people of “ filth and 
indolence,”’ “ idleness, fondness for tobacco and whiskey, neglect 
of their harvests at critical moments for the sake of a “ fair, a 
horse race, a funeral, a fight, a wedding,” &c., ‘* recklessness,” 
“fondness for ardent spirits,” ‘ no industry nor steadiness, 
proneness to disorderly conduct and outrage, turbulence, and 
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insubordination,” &e. &e. &e.—Irish Poor Laws, Reports, pp. 
160 see Nicholls’ History of Poor Laws. 

The changes are rung over and over again upon these 
charges througliout his early Reports, and no opportunity is lost 
for disparaging remark upon the country and its people. . 

In the work before us, he takes a larger field, and reviews 
the past history, or what he assumes to be the history of 
Ireland and her people. With the same fearless and off-hand 
audacity that he displayed in treating, and at the first glance 
and first essay, resolving, (to his own satisfaction and that of 
his employers, whatever may have been the case with 
Ireland, and whatever the consequences ¢o her) the difficult 
and complicated social problems of her condition, he now takes 
up, decides upon the most contested points of Ireland’s history, 
and enunciates his opinion and decision with the same imper- 
turbable and magnificent self-conceit! 

Having first established in the space of one short sentence 
the origin of our people, and thus set at rest for ever the specula- 
tions, and rendered nugatory the labours of all preceding 
writers and enquirers on the subject, he proceeds to correct 
their subsequent errors and similarly lay down the law on 
other points. We are informed that it is a mistake to suppose 
that the light of learning in Ireland in early times, which attract- 
- ed such crowds of students from other parts of Europe, was other 
than “ faint and partial,” or that its establishments were more 
than “specks of civilisation,” and “ oases in the desert of bar- 
barism”’!!! 

Passing from these “specks” and “oases” he next informs 
the world that “7¢ is certarn” that the Irish were Protes- 
tants! Never until the reign and invasion of Henry the IL. 
did they acknowledge the Pope’s supremacy, and thus they 
anticipated by several centuries the establishment of Protes- 
tantism in England andin other arts of Europe! There can no 
longer be any question of the fact on the partof ignorant Papists. 
Sir George Nicholls has declared it certain that we rejected the 
Pope and all his works and pomps up to and until four centu- 
ries before Martin Luther appeared. The cause is ended— 
the oracle has spoken ! 

We are next informed or instructed on the same infallible 
authority, that the four centuries intervening between our apos- 
tacy from Protestantism, and the establishment of the latter in 
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England, were marked by “treachery and murder everywhere 
prevailing” amongst the Irish ; and that the English Govern- 
ment ‘did little towards establishing order and the supremacy 
of the law”. Not a word of what they most effectually did in 
acontrary direction, nor of their flagrant: treacheries towards 
the native chieftains, and their frequent subornation of murder, 
and equally frequent commission of it by the directer means 
of mock trials, with iniquitous and barbarous sentences, 
arranged beforehand and ruthlessly carried out, and where 
facilities did not readily present themselves for these judicial 
enormities, then by the simpler and nut more ruthless means 
of military execution. 

After quoting Spenser, (whose sweet poetry can hardly be 
held to cover as with a cloak, his iniquitous participation in 
the murderous councils of the savage Lord Grey, and in the 
plunder and confiscations of the Irish,) as the main 
authority for his own account of the social condition of Ireland 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, he tells us that the 500,000 
acres of confiscated lands in James the First’s reign, had shelter- 
ed ‘only robbers and rebels,” utterly ignoring all that historians 
of indisputable credibility have told of the frauds, the falsehoods, 
and the tyrannous cruelty with which James’s scheme of the 
“Plantation of Ulster,” was carried out, and the misery, 
destitution, and death, thereby inflicted upon hundreds of 
thousands of unfortunates, without discrimination of age, sex, 
condition, or good or bad conduct. And in perfect keeping 
with the character throughout of this (henceforward to be) 
standard history of Ireland, he revives and endeavors, so far 
as simple assertion goes, to reintegrate the old exploded 
calumny of the “ Massacre of 1641;” the unfaithful and 
bigoted Clarendon’s invention of “the murder of 40 or 50,000 
Protestants before suspecting any danger, or being able to pro- 
vide for their own defence or safety”! Sir George Nicholls has 
taken no notice of the fact, that the Lords Justices of Ireland, 
in their despatches of that year, and notably in those of the 
later months of it, when whatever had occurred must have been 
fully known to them, make no mention of any such occurrence, 
although they in no manner spare their expressions of detesta- 
tion of the Irish who had been driven by persecution to rise 
in arms in the North, and had undoubtedly plundered and 
forced English settlers to fly. Tingard, in the Notes to that . 
volume of his laborious and painstaking history which includes 
the year 1641, thus writes: — ‘ 
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“In the Lords Justices’ despatches of October the 25th, 
1641, with accompanying documents, (see the Lords’ Journals, 
iv. 12.), there is no mention of any murder. After detail- 
ing the rising and plundering by the insurgents, they add; 
‘This, though much, is a/2 that we yet hear is done by them.’ 
In a letter to the Privy Council of November 15th, they thus 
describe the conduct of the rebels :—‘ They have seized the 
houses and estates of almost all the English and dispossessed 
them of arms, and some of the English gentlemen they 
barbarously murdered. They surprised the greater part of a 
troop of horse of His Majesty’s army, and possessed them- 
selves of their arms. They apprehended Jord Caulfield, Sir 
BE. Trevor, Sir Charles Poyntz, and a great number of other 
gentlemen of good quality, and also Lord Blayney’s wife and 
children, avd several other ladies and gentlemen whom they 
keep prisoners. In these their assaults of the English in the 
Northern Counties they have slain many, vodZed and spoiled 
thousands, reduced men of good estates to nakedness, &c., &c. 
They threaten all the English to be gone by a time, or they 
will destroy them.” 

On the 25th November, the Lords Justices write: “The 
English with their wives and children are stripped naked and 
banished.” 

On December 14th, in the same year, the same authorities 
write, that when “ English and Protestants leave their goods 
for more safety with any Papists, these are called out by the 
rebels and the goods taken, and they proclaim that if any Irish 
harbour the English, it shall be penal to them, and thus 
though they put not those English actually to the sword, yet 
they do as certainly cut them off as ¢f they had done it with 
the sword.” 

On the 23rd of December, the same Lords Justices granted 
acommission to the Protestant Dean of Kildare, and seven other 
clergymen, to “ call before them and examine on oath all such 
persons as have been robbed and despoiled, and enquire into 
all the particulars of the robberies committed, and of all 
traitorous and disloyal speeches, and to examine also all 
other witnesses that can give evidence of the same.” If 
200,000, as May says, or 50,000, as Clarendon and others 
say, were massacred, will not the reader think it strange that 
the Lords Justices (who must have known the facts from the 
number of despoiled Protestants who took refuge in Dublin, 
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if from no other source) should have omitted to extend the 
enquiry into so bloody a transaction? If we cousider the 
language of these despatches, and recollect who the writers 
were, and what an interest they had in exaggerating the ex- 
cesses of the insurgents, we must conclude that no general 
massacre had been made or attempted.” 

In January, 1643, more than a year later, when the impor- 
tance and advantage (for ulterior designs and confiscations) of 
getting up a case against the Irish Papists had been more 
studied, a commission was issued to enquire into “ what lands 
had been seized, what murders committed by the rebels, and 
what numbers of English had perished on their way to Dublin 
or elsewhere.” Had there been a massacre it surely would 
have been specially mentioned and priority given to it over the 
“© seazure of lands.” The Commissioners reported in 1644, and 
the Protestant writer, Warner, after a diligent inspection, ob- 
served that “ in énjinitely the greater number of the depositions 
the words ‘being duly sworn’, have the pen drawn through 
them with the same ink the examinations were written with, 
and in several where those words remain, many parts of the 
examinations are crossed out.” 

The Commissioners themselves could not by awy means deduce 
from the evidencea higher estimate of personsthus killed or perish- 
ing, than 2,109 2” the two years 1641 and 1642, and even this 
estimate was glaringly open to suspicion, from the undoubted 
desire of the Government of the day to swell the amount as 
much as at all possible, and the natural and stimulated bias of 
the Commissioners in the same direction. 

Dr. Lingard, says in conclusion, “ I shall not lengthen this 
note by narrating the recriminations of the Irish. That they 
suffered as much as they inflicted, cannot be doubted.” 

We have thought it necessary to delay upon this point 
because it, more than any other, illustrates the tone and charac- 
ter of Sir George Nicholls’ lucubrations upon Ireland. What 
necessity was he under to touch upon subjects of such bitterness? 
What relevance had or have they to Poor Laws? And if the 
slightest connexion did exist, should he not have informed 
himself of the facts, and “ heard the other side,” before treating 
the politico-sectarian Jie of the massacre of Protestants in 1641 
as an established atrocity and an established stain upon the fame 
and name of the Irish Catholics ? From no Catholic source, 
but from rs mouths or pens of the anti-Catholic Lords Justices 
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of the time themselves. Lingard convicts the propagators of the 
story of gross falsehood, and this withont one single word of 
quotation from the writings and testimonies of Catholics, either 
of that time or at any subsequent period. 

What a legislator for Ireland, who, deciding the most diffi- 
cult problems of her social state on the materials collected by 
him in a nine weeks posting tour,—revising and confirming his 
labors in a subsequent trip of five weeks,—now makes the occa- 
sion of reviewing them one for offering wanton insult, and at 
the expense of the trath of history, to the political and religious 
feelings and prepossessions of the people unhappily subjected 
to his experiments ! a ; 

Proceeding onwards with his wonted rapidity, he notices 
Cromwell’s visitation of Ireland, but with no word of regret 
for his slaughters, whether of the gallant Anglo-Irish garrison 
of Drogheda, or of the 300 helpless women and children round 
the market-cross of Wexford. According to him they were 
merely part of a “ stern retribution” for the “ atrocity” of the 
apocryphal “ massacre of 1641.” In the next paragraph he 
jumps to the rebellion of 1798, which allowing to be “ doubtless 
lamentable,” he yet says was “‘ not without its use, as it helped 
to establish the legislative union” !! Truth at last! It did 
so help, it was so intended when it was got up by the govern- 
ment of the day. But for its distraction and horrors they 
could not have overmastered the independent spirit of Ireland. 
They therefore allowed it to grow up towards maturity, fos- 
tering it by their secret agents and the open license of 
oppression, plunder, and torture of the people, and availed them- 
selves of it as a pretext to crush discussion and all constitutional 
opposition to their measure of the union, which it thus did (as 
Sir George Nicholls congratulates himself) help, and that most 
potently “to carry” ! 

Ainple illustration now has been furnished of the tone and 
spirit of our heaven-born legislator, and we proceed to the 
third division of our subject, the nature and working of his 
interferences. 

_ This, which is of course the one requiring the longest delay, 
is reviewed by him at considerable length, and with a kind of 
prefatory introduction of a double kind, including as it does not 
only the topics on which we have just been commenting, but 
also a sketch of the history of legislation for Irish pauperis, 


from early times down to the period when he undertook the 
care and charge of us. 
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By what the opponents of Poor Laws—a larger class than is 
at all supposed, and one steadily recruiting its numbers with 
former supporters and advocates of those laws who have been 
disabusedby bitter experience, and are now heartily repentant— 
by what this class of politicians delight in considering an in- 
evitable fatality, Sir George Nicholls, like all other writers upon 
Poor Laws, is compelled, in tracing their course up to its origin, 
to remount to statutes of a restrictive and penal character. 
Occasionally, indeed,a benevolent mind in the warmth of enthu- 
siasm for Poor Laws, will be found to revolt against the ascribing 
ofsuch parentage to them, and will eagerly set about endeavoring 
to trace out a higher and nobler descent for its favorite legis- 
lation. But on the slightest enquiry the chain is seen to be too 
direct,and the succession too obviously continuous, for a nega- 
tive long to be maintained, and those who tried to do so have 
in the end to acquiesce as readily and as completely, though 
doubtless not quite so heartily, as we do ourselves, in the un- 
popular derivation. 

That Poor Laws in England originated in a repressive and 
penal spirit towards the people, isa fact attested by every writer 
who has touched upon them, not only in our own times, but 
ever since the earliest period that they have been made the 
subject of historic enquiry and discussion. The English Com- 
missionersof Poor Law Enquiry, in their Report of theyear 1838, 
only re-echoed the multiplied previous declarations of others 
when they expressed the opinion that ‘*the great object of early 
pauper legislation seems to have been the repression of vagrancy.”’ 
The feudal lords sought to restrain their vassals from flying to 
corporate towns to escape from thraldom, and find protection 
under the municipal privileges of those towns. To remedy 
this the “ statute of laborers’ was passed; it was asta- 
tute whereby not only the personal liberty of the agricultural 
population was put under severe restraints, but the further 
restrictive measure of definitely settling and fixing the 
amount of wages they were to be paid for their labor was 
enacted. The better political economy of the present day, 
drilled and driven into the legislative mind by the bitter ex- 
perience of a thousand failures, proclaims the certain inefficacy 
of all such legislation, but for a very long time the doctrine 
held in respect of it was the same so much in favour with the 
dispensers of J/o/loway’s celebrated pills—that the cases of 
failure were not to be ascribed to any fault of the medicine, but 
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simply to not having taken enough, And the remedy in either 
case was the same—to keep on increasing the dose so long as 
the patient could be got to swallow it ! , 
nen this principle the Parliaments of Edward the Third 
passed act after act for the purpose, and in the vain hope of 
enforcing effectively and generally the objects of the statute 
of laborers.” But the complaints in Parliament 1n 1376 and 
1378, and succeeding years, of the escape of vassals to the cor- 
porate towns, where they found refuge and harbouring, made 
patent the fact of failure. That iniquitous statute was found, 
like all similar legislative quackeries, inoperative, save 1n rare 
and partial instances, for the purpose for which it was intended; 
but at the same time copiously productive of misery to the 
general people. 

The reign of Richard the Second, and the succeeding reigns, 
present a long lists of acts more or less restrictive of personal 
liberty, and more or less interfering with industry. The natu- 
ral consequence of this unholy crusade of the rich against the 
poor followed—the lower classes, met al every step by searching 
and grinding tyranny, either gave up, or were forced greatly to 
relax, their exertions for subsistence, and the land was crowded 
with the destitute and the discontented. Then the harsh and des- 
potic spirit which dictated these ruinous restrictions got full 
scope, and vagrancy was punished by laws of which it has been 
well said, that, “ with the single exception of scalping, they 
equalled the worst atrocities ever practised by the North 
American Indians upon their prisoners.”* Lashing “ until 
the body be bloody,” boring with a hot iron, “the compass of 
an inch through the gristle of the ear,” branding “ in the face 
and onthe shoulder,” ‘cropping the ears,” “chaining,” “ slavery 
for two years,” and in case of attempts to escape, “ slavery for 
life” and “death as a felon”’—these were the mild and paternal 
methods of treating the poorer classes that marked the earlier 
history of Poor Laws, and that indeed continued, with not very 
extensive modifications, to disgrace the statute book until a 
period not remote from our own time. 

The monasteries, whose charitable largesses had, in not a 
little degree, counterbalanced the more shocking effects of thisle- 
gislation, by affording subsistence to multitudes who must have 
otherwise plundered or perished of inanition, were, as every body 
knows, suppressed in the reign of Henry the VIII. ; and the 
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* Sir Frederic Morton Eden's “ [listory of the Poor,” Vol, I. 
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great fountains of charity being thus sealed up, while the 
restrictive laws before mentioned were left to continue their 
cruel operation, it became absolutely necessary for the security 
of property and stability of society itself, to supply for their 
enforced default by contributions from the general community. 

“Charity dy Act of Parliament” thus began, and at first 
with no greater development than the concession of a licence 
to beg within certain limits of the pauper’s place of abode. 
The first step beyond this was taken by the 27th Henry 
VILL. chapter 25, passed in 1586, which added provisions 
making it incumbent on the head officers of every city, town, 
shire, and parish to exert themselves to procure the means of 
support for the impotent, and of labor for the able bodied. 
Voluntary alms were to be collected by the officials for these 
purposes; and the clergy were called upon to exhort their flocks 
to charity. Alms-giving, otherwise than in the form of con- 
tributions to the common box of the Parish, was forbidden 
under forfeiture of ten times the amount. The humane clauses 
of former acts relative to flogging, cropping the ear, and put- 
ting to a felon’s death, were re-enacted for the benefit of what 
were denominated “‘ sturdy beggars !”’ 

The lst Edward VI. c. 3, passed in 1547, recites that 
“partly by foolish pity and mercy of them which should have 
seen the aforesaid goodly laws executed, and partly from the 
perverse nature and long accustomed idleness of the persons 
given to loitering, the said goodly statutes have had small effect ; 
the idle and vagabond persons being unprofitable members, or 
rather enemies, of the common-wealth, have been suffered to 
remain and increase, and yet so do.” It, therefore, enacts 
that able bodied persons who do not apply to honest Jabor, or 
offer to serve even for meat and drink, shall be branded with 
the letter V on the shoulder, and be adjudged a slave for two 
years, to any person who shall demand him; and shall be fed 
on bread and water, and kept to work by beating, chaining, 
&c., &c.! Runaways to be made slaves for life, and to be fur- 
ps et on the cheek, and where incorrigible, to suffer 

eath ! 

There were modifications and alterations of this statute of 
various kinds until 1551, when the 5th & 6th Edward VI., ce. 
2, was passed, afterwards repeated verbatim by the 2ud and 3rd 
Philip and Mary, c. 5, (1555) preserving all the chaining and 
beating provisions ; and enacting that certain collectors should 
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on the Sunday after Whitsuntide, “ gent/y ask every man and 
woman,” what they of their “ charity would give weekly to the 
poor,” and should distribute the weekly collections “‘ after such 
sort that the moreimpotent may have the more help, and such as 
can get part of their living less, and put them on such labor as 
they can do, but none openly to beg.” Under the old penalties 
any one refusing to give these alms is to be “‘ gently exhorted” 
first by ministers and churchwardens, and “ if refractory, to be 
sent for by the Bishop, who shall take order for his reforma. 
tion”! The 5th Elizabeth, c. 3, passed in 1563, directs the 
still refractory individual, to be sent on by the Bishop to the 
Magistrates, who are to “‘tax him according to their good dis- 
cretion.” And thus commenced and thereafter followed the 
compulsory rating for the poor. 

Sir George Nicholls sets out in his history of pauper legisla- 
tion in Ireland, with a statute of Edward the II. at a Parlia- 
ment held in the City of Kilkenny, in the year 1310, and fol- 
lows it up with two others of the reignof Henry VI. passed in Par- 
liaments held in Dublin in the years 1440 and 1450 respectively, 
all three of which speak of ‘* idle people, kearnes, thieves, robbers, 
rebels and ill-doers,increasing in great store, and in malice 
from day to day, and causing the land to fall into decay and 
poverty and waste every day more and more ”—wherefore it is 
ordered that it shall be lawful for every liege man to 4idd or take 
notorious thieves such as these, and every man that kills or 
takes them shall have one penny of every plough and one far- 
thing of every cottage within the barony where the manslaughter 
is done, for every thief.” 

In the same reign a statute of 1447, passed ata session at 
Trim in the county Meath, laments the idleness of the ‘‘sons 
of husbandmen and laborers,” and ordains that thev “ shall 
use the same labors and travails that their fathers have done— 
and that every man shall answer for the offence and illdoing of 
his son saving punishment of death, which shall incur to the 
trespasser himself.” 

On this Sir George Nicholls characteristically remarks (page 
15,) that ‘it was, perhaps, a defensible or excusable measure 
under the circumstances to make the father answer for the acts 
of his son,’—but that “‘the same canuot be said of requiring the 
son to follow the occupation of his father.” !! | 

Nothing could better illustrate than this remarkable sentence 
the proneness of those who assume to be oracles of political 
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economy to ride their hobby to death. ‘Take the plain meaning 
of the sentence clear of unnecessary words. To punish a man 
for the crimes of another way be allowable—nay justifiable—but 


“it would outrage all right and reason to make the son follow 


the father’s calling ! ! ! Lal . 
Leaving the reader to do justice for himself upon this trans- 


cendental proposition, we cannot refrain from quoting a passage 
only a few pages later in which the poor-law-commissioner, pure 
and simple, comes out as strongly and typically of his class, as 
in that we have last quoted does the politico-economic sciolist 
and theorizer. 

“An Act of 1537—the 28th Henry VIII,, chap. 15—enacted 
‘that no one shall wear hair on the face, nor any manner of 
clothing, mantle, coat or hood after the Irish fashion, but shall 
conform to the habits and manners of the English Pale, and 
shall—to the uttermost of their power, cunning, and knowledge 
—use the English tongue, and keep their households as near 
as ever they can according to the English order. Spiritual 
promotion is moreover directed to be given only to such as 
speak English, so ¢ha¢ NOTHING APPEARS TO HAVE BEEN OMITTED 

or bringing about the desired assimilation of the native Irish 
with their fellow-subjects.” 11! (p, 21.) 

A most poor-law-commissioner-like idea certainly of inter- 
national assimilation! Let the hair be cut and worn in the 
same fashion—the clothing be all as per sample —the same lan- 
guage be spoken whether understood or not, and religion itself 
be preached in what to more than one-third of the objects of 
this patent assimilating process must be an unknown tongue,— 
and lo! the assimilation is complete! Strange that so profound 
a reasoner and philosophic a legislator should have omitted to 
take note of the defect in the statute in not having included 
such a provision for the further promoting of uniformity or 
“assimilation” as that embodied in the work-house regulation 
of the present day,under which a common stamp or mark is put 
upon each and every article of wearing apparel ! 

Subduing,though not withoutsore difficulty, the bittereremotions 
very naturally excited within us by his language and the whole 
tenorof his work, may we not, in the simplest and soberest sad- 
ness, ask of what stuff that man can be who undertook to write 
as 1t were a social history of Ireland, as he equally fearlessly 
and recklessly undertook in 1837-39 to legislate for her, without 
one feeling in common with her people or one sympathy for 
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their sufferings? Can it be possible—we fear it 2 possible, and 
that the proof of its being not only possible, but the fact is given 
in this as in many other passages by himself—that in his 
estimate of things necessary for the ‘ complete assimilation of 
the Irish with their fellow subjects,” he never took into account 
at all the cessation of proconsular tyrannies and of persecutions 
because of creed or race, and the establishment of equality of 
privileges and rights! 

It would be idle to endeavor to follow him step by step in 
what he professes to consider his ‘¢ earlier history of poor laws 
in Ireland.” It is not easy to perceive what kind or degree 
whatever of connexion there can be between poor laws and the 
following legislation cited and reviewed by him from page 16 
to page 21, viz:—An ordinance by statute of Edward IV. 
passed in 1465, to the effect that “in every Hnaglish town of 
Ireland where no other president is, there be chosen by his 
neighbours, or by the lord of the said town, one constable to be 
governor or president thereof.” A statute of the year 1472, 
enacting that “ no grain be laded out of Ireland to parts without, 
if one peck of the said grain exceed the price of tenpence.”— 
the statute of the tenth year of Henry the Seventh, chapter, 4, 
(passed in 1495,) known as ‘f Poynings’ Law ” because passed 
at the instance of the then lord deputy of Ireland, Sir Edward 
Poynings, whereby it was directed “‘ that no parliaments be 
held in Ireland until the acts (422/s) be first certified into England 
and be thence returned with the sanction of the King in Coun- 
cil, expressed under the great seal”—two other acts of the same 
year, (chapters 6 and 17) the one forbidding any “lord or gen- 
tleman of the land to have any retainers save his baylifs, steward, 
learned counsel, and menial servants,’—the other forbidding 
any ‘* peace or war within the land, without the lieutenant or 
lord deputys’ licence ”—and two acts of Henry the 8th, in the 
13th and 25th years of his reign, (1522 aud 1534, )against stack 
and rick-burning and the payment of harvest-labor in kind. 

At length, however, he begins to feel bottom under him when 
he reaches the year 1542, in which the act 33 Henry VIII. 
chapter 9, announces in its preamble that ‘* prices of victuals, 
cloth, and other necessaries for labourers, servants at husbandry 
and artificers, yearly change, as well sometimes by reason of 
dearth and scarceness of corn and victual as otherwise, so that 
hard it is to limit in certain what wages servants at husbandry 
should take by the year, and other artificers and laborers by 
the day, by reason whereof they now ask and take unreasonable 
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wages within the land of Ireland.” Upon these premises the 
act goes on to empower and order the regulation of wages at a 
yearly session of Justices of the Peace in each county. An “act 
for vagabonds” shortly followed, reciting the English act 22nd 
Henry VIII. c. 15, whereby “ it was enacted and ordered 
how aged, poor, and impotant persons compelled to live by adms 
should be ordered, and how vagabonds, and mighty strong 
beggars should be punished,” and declaring ‘‘ that the same act 
and all and every article and provision and thing comprised 
within the same, should be law within this land of Ireland, 
according to the tenor and purport of the same.” 

Sir George Nicholls loses some more time with acts of the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James the First, which, save in the cir- 
cumstance of the similarity of their arbitrary, crotchetty, and we 
may add unfeeling character, have really nothing akin or rele- 
vant to his subject. Coming down at last to the reign of 
Charles the First,the fore-shadowings of Poor Laws recommence 
with the statute 10th and 11th Charles I. c. 4, ‘* an act for 
the erecting of houses of correction” provided with “ mills, 
working cards,and other necessary implements,to set rogues and 
other wdle persons on work &c. &c.” The “ otheridle persons” 
here spoken of are, in a special section, described to be as 
follows :— 

“ All persons calling themselves scholars going about begging ; 
all idle persons going about either begging or using any subtle 
craft, or unlawful games, or feigning to have knowledge in 
physiognomy, or palmistry, or that they can tell destinies, or 
such other like phantastical imaginations, or who utter them- 
selves to be proctors (!) procurers, patent gatherers, or collectors 
for gaols or hospitals;—all fencers, bearwards, common players, 
and minstrels, jugglers, wanderers, and able-bodied common 
laborers loitering and refusing reasonable wages.” &c. &c. &e. 

_ We broke off our brief review of the history of Poor Laws 
in England (a review made,we take this opportunity of stating, 
without any reference whatever to, and indeed without having 
up to this present moment even once opened Sir George 
Nicholls’ treatise on the Znuglish Poor Laws and their history, but 
taken from the sounder authorities of Sir Frederic Morton Eden, 
the Government Commissions, and Parliamentary Committces of 
Enquiry long previous to his rising above the horizon) at the 
period of their compulsory establishment in that country during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. No further parallel can of 
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course be drawn between their progress and that of Irish Poor 
Laws, until we come to the similar period in the lnstery of the 
latter, viz., the period 1839-41. 

In the next step of our progress thitherward we have again 
to leave our author wandering through several pages of really 
irrelevant matter, and to come by a jump to the reign of Queen 
Anne, when the statute 2d Anne, chap. 19 (1703,) was passed 
“ for erecting a workhouse in the City of Dublin for employing 
and maintaining the poor thereof.” As usual the “ poor” are 
jumbled up in this act with vagabonds and rogues, and treated 
alike. To defray the cost of working it and maintaining the 
inmates of the workhouse, various expedients are resorted to— 
the honor of being constituted a “ governor and guardian” be- 
ing held out to induce fifty-pound donations, and a power is given 
for granting hackney carriage licences for coaches and “sedans,” 
each licence to be charged with five pounds fine and forty- 
shillings annual payment towards the support of the workhouse. 
Finally a compulsory rate of three-pence in the pound ts charged 
on every house within the city and liberties of Dublin for the 
same purpose, to be levied in the same way as * Ministers’ 
money.” ‘This act was amended and extended in its chief pro- 
visions by the statute 1st George II. chap. 27, passed in 1728. 

At pages 43-45 Sir George Nicholls, in dealing with the 
act 9th George II. chap. 25, similar in its scope and __ pro- 
visions to the 2nd. of Anne, save that it was for the estab- 
lishment of a workhouse in Cork, and that there was a kind of 
hotch-potch-clause in it for rebuilding the Cathedral of St. 
Finbar in that city, details how these institutions gradually 
were narrowed down to the single object of receiving foundlings, 
in short became Foundling Hospitals; the 11th and 12th 
George III. chap. 11, at length legislatively confining them to 
the latter object, and packing off ‘vagabonds and beggars’ to 
Bridewell. As all experience,home and foreign,in the history of 
such Institutions has been found to prove, the pressure upon 
them kept continually increasing more and more, children being 
deserted according as improvements as to the arrangement and 
maintenance of children within them happened to progress, 
and the compulsory rate, notwithstanding the check of limiting 
the age of admission to under three years, had in 1772 to be 
doubled, that is to be made 6d. instead of 3d. in the pound, 
and in the following year to be raised to tenpence in the 
pound, 
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We will not delay to remark upon Sir George Nicholls’ fault- 
finding with the wretched Roman Catholic parents of many of 
these unfortunates for their “ unreasoning inconsistency” as he 
phrases it, or “ improper interference” as the Cork workhouse 
Act denominates it, in “ making it a point of conscience (again 
we quote owr own Nicholls,) to hinder their children being 
brought up in the religion of their protectors,” an incon- 
sistency or “improper interference” against which the Cork 
Act provides by the humane and folerant expedient of em- 
powering the governors of the workhouses of Cork and Dublin 
to exchange the children maintained therein, “ whenever such 
interchange shall be agreed on by the respective governors,” 
Nor need we tarry to admire the gentle hesitation with which 
he (not often so modest and self-distrusting,) 

« Just hints a fault and hesitates dislike,” 


of the principle on which Foundling Hospitals existed —a princi- 
ple the extreme unsoundness of which has long been condemned 
by public opinion in these countries, and exposed and repudiated 
by statesmen. In Ireland its abandonment was hastened by 
the horrible discovery, distinctly and irrefragably traced out 
and proved, of a young lad having come to be married fo his 
own mother ! We proceed with his “ Iustory,” taking him up 
again at page 51, just after he has cited the 11th and 12th 
George III. chap, 15, extending similar legislation to other 
cities, besides Dublin and Cork, and the 18th and 14th ofthe 
same king, chap. 24, which extended it to all parishes through- 
out Ireland, civic or rural. Our author here says :— 


These acts taken together make provision for the support of 
exposed and deserted children of tender age in every parish in Ire- 
land, by means of a compulsory assessment......in fact a limited 
relief of the poor, or arestricted kind of poor. law, the children being 
in almost every instance the offspring of parents too poor to rear 
and maintain them, whence, as was the case in England, the parish 
o necessity (2?) becomes responsible for the performance of these 

uties, and stands in luco parentis. After thus legislating for one 
class of the destitute and recognising the principle of compulsory 
assessment, it seems remarkable that nothing further was done in the 
way of establishing a regular system of relief for the destitute of 
every class, especially as vestries were now being organised and over- 
seers appointed in all the parishes of Ireland. Perhaps an act pass- 
ed about the same time, and to which we will now turn, may serve 
to explain this omission, as it attempts to effect the object circuitous- 
ly and by indirect means, instead of openly charging property for the 
relief of destitution. 
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The lith & 12th George the 3rd, chapter 50, is entitled “ An 
Act for badging such poor as shall be found unable to support them- 
selves by labor and otherwise providing for them, and for restrain- 
ing such as shall be found able to support themselves by labour or 
industry from begging.” It commences as follows : Whereas stroll- 
ing beggars are very numerous in this kingdom, and whereas it is 
equally necessary to give countenance and assistance to those poor 
who shall be found disabled by old age or infirmities to earn their 
living, and to restrain and punish those who may be able to support 
themselves by labour or industry, and yet may choose to live in idle. 
ness by begging; and it is just to call upon the humane and afluent 
to contribute to the support of real objects of charity; and whereas 
those purposes may be better affected by one law than by many laws 
tending to the same purpose”—it is enacted that the 33rd Henry 8th 
cap. 15, and the 10th and 1}th Charles Ist, cap. 4, be repealed.* 

The Act then proceeds—‘t And whereas the good purposes in- 
tended by this act are most likely to be promoted by creating 
corporations in every county at large, and in every county of a 
city or town in this kingdom, who may execute the powers and trusts 
hereinafter expressed””—it is enacted that .such corporations be esta- 
blished accordingly, consisting in counties of the archbishop or 
bishop, the county members, and the justices of peace, and in coun- 
ties of a city or town, of the chief magistrate, sheriffs, recorders, 
members of parliament, and justice of peace. Every such corpora- 
tion is to be called, ‘‘ The president and assistants instituted for 
the relief of the poor, and for punishing vagabonds and sturdy 
beggars,” of the county, city, or town, as the case may be, and is to 
have a common seal, and to hold meetings at which the bishop when 
present is to preside, and to make bye laws and appoint standing 
committees, and is likewise empowered to elect such other persons as 
shall be thought fit, including those who contribute any sum not less 
than £20, or subscribe annually not less than £3, to the charitable 
purposes of the corporation to be members thereof respectively. 
The corporations are authorised to accept donations, and to take or 
purchase lands and tenements not exceeding £500 annual value, and 
to hold leases for terms not exceeding 21 years, and may also take 
by grant or devise any quantity of land in a city or town not exceed- 
ing two roods, and in the open country not exceeding twenty acres, 
‘« for the sites of houses to be built for the reception of the ltloes 
poor, and for keeping in restraint sturdy beggars and vagabonds.” 

The corporations, constituted as above, are empower- 

The poor to ed to grant ‘ badges’ to such of the helpless poor as 
be badged. —_ have resided one year in their respective counties, cities, 
or towns, with a licence to beg within such limits for 

such time as may be thought fit ; and are also empowered to appoint 
certain of the justices to grant “ badges” and licences likewise— 
“ specifying the names and places of birth and the character of the 
persons so licensed, and the causes, as nearly as may be collected, of 


their poverty, and whether reduced to that state by sickness or mis- 
fortune,” 


- ee henna ee 


* Ante. pp. 22 and 28, 
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The said corporations are moreover, as soon as they |, ies 
sufficient funds, to build hospitals to be called Per nse Work. 


houses of industry for the reliefof the poor, bosasate be pro- 
d vide 


possess 
workhouses or 
in their respective counties, “ as plain, as durable, an 


at as moderate expense as may be ;” which hospitals are to be divid- 
ed into four parts, one for such poor helpless men, and one other for 
such poor helpless women as shall be judged worthy of admission ; a 
third for the reception of men able to labour and committed as vaga- 
bonds or sturdy beggars ; and the fourth for idle, strolling, and dis- 
orderly women, committed to the hospital and found fit for labour. 
Every man above the age of Steen found begging) renee ts 
g a badge, is to be ging without a 
committed to the stocks for any time not exceeding license to be ap- 
three hours for the first offence, and six hours for mena 
every subsequent offence; and old persevering offenders may be 
indicted at the sessions, and if convicted are to suffer imprisonment 
not exceeding two months ; after which, if they again offend, they may 
be publicly whipped, and be again imprisoned for four months, and 
so on continually for every subsequent offence. Every female found 
begging without a licence and badge, may be confined in any place 
appointed for that purpose, not exceeding three hours for the first 
offence, and for every subsequent offence not exceeding six hours ; 
and every old and persevering offender is, as in the case of the men, to 
be proceeded against at the sessions; and in order that these direc- 
tions may be carried into effect, the corporations are empowered to 
appoint ‘* such and so many persons as they shall think fit, at reason- 
able salaries, to seize and arrest all a persons whom they shall 
find begging without such licence and badge, and carry them before 
the next justice, who may cummit the party to the stocks or otherwise 
as aforesaid.” Justices are moreover empowered on their own view, 
to cause such persons to be seized and dealt with as is above directed 
for every first and subsequent offence. 
Whenever a poor person deemed worthy of having a licence to 
beg, has one or more children under the age of ten 
years not apprenticed or otherwise provided for, , Poor children 
the age and number of such children are to be inserted bd ei ciem 
~ the popes: by the person applied to in such case, or 
1e may “* at hi i j : 
or thee shall think Pay ines Spa pe aw ‘ oma se ~ 
“a h . Pp Jag nvey suc child or chil- 
dren to the committee of that county, city or town, and insert the 
names of the rest in the parents’ license. If any fatherless or desert- 
ed poor children under eight years of age are found strolling or 
begging, they are to be conveyed to the committee of the particular 
county, city or town, to be placed in such charter school or nursery 
cht receive them when under eight, and the rest to be apprenticed. 
4, } coma are oan to keep up a correspondence with the 
‘ arter chools Society, that they may be informed from 
ime to time when there is accommodation for poor children, in 
order that all poor children may as much as possible be prevented 
from strolling, and may be put to trades or to industry.” 








* Ante, p. 25. 
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As soon as the houses of industry are provided and furnished for 
the high a the corporations are to place therein so many vagrants, 
sturdy beggars, and vagabonds, and so many helpless poor as their 
funds admit of ; and they are authorised to “ require and seize every 

Strotling vaga- #trolling vagrant capable of labour who hath no place 
vonds to be seiz- Of abode, and who doth not live by his or her labour or 
ed and commit- industry, aad every person above the age of fifteen who 
eds : : : 
shall beg publicly without a licence or badge, and 
every strolling prostitute capable of labour, and to commit the said 
persons to the divisions allotted for them ‘respectively in the said 
houses, and there to keep them to hard labour, and compel them to 
work, maintaining them properly,” and inflicting reasonable pun- 
ishment when necessary, for the periods named in the Act, varying 
from two months to four years. 

In order to furnish some revenues for the said corporations at 
dtoney- to be yeo- the outset, the grand juries are required to present 
vided by Grand annually at every spring assizes in every county of acity 
Jury Present- or town, to be raised off the lands and houses equally 
ea and rateably, any sum not lessthan £100 nor more than 

£200, and in every county at large not less than £20U, nor more 
than £400, to be assessed and collected as other county taxes are, 
and paid to the corporations respectively, without fee or deduction 
whatever, for the charitable purpose of the Act. All rectors, vicars, 
and incumbents of parishes, are required likewise to permit such 
clergymen as the respective corporations may appoint to preach 
sermons in their churches annually, and to permit collections to be 
made for the objects contemplated by the Act. 

We here see that provision has been made, partly by compulsory 
assessment, partly by voluntary contributions, and through the 
instrumentality of corporations especially appointed for the badging 
and licensing of the poor to beg, for providing hospitals, workhouses, 
or houses of industry in every county at large and county of a city 
or town—for separately confining therein able-bodied vagabonds and 
disorderly women who are to be kept to hard labour—and for the 
maintenance thereinof poor helpless men and women. Authority 
is likewise given to seize any one begging without a badge or licence, 
and to send suck as are above fifteen to the house of industry for pun- 
ishment, whilst the children are to be placed at school or put out on 
trade or service, and finally, persons are appointed at reasonable 


salaries to carry these enactments against unlicensed begging into 
effect,” 


Thus we see that Pauper Legislation in Ireland, with that 
tendency ever marking such legislation to go hunting after 
and to adopt at once, when found, any and every shift and expe- 
dient that presents itself no matter how discredited by experi- 
ence elsewhere, had recourse in 1771, to the exploded crotchets 
of the 16th century in England. Licences and badges, enti- 
ting those possessed of them to the high privilege of begging, 
are provided for the ‘‘ deserving” poor, and imprisonments, 
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hard labor, and corporeal punishment, for those whom the 
local authorities should adjudge to be fit but unwilling to work. 
No reservation in the latter case seems to have been made in 
favor of the able-bodied who could not find work. To the 
more antiquated English crotchets was superadded the Irish 
one of Charles the First’s reign, constituting foundling hospi- 
tals, and the ends of proselytism were sought to be advanced 
by classes disposing uot only of foundling children at the will 
of the governors and managers of the workhouses, &c., (all 
necessarily Protestants), but giving power forcibly to take 
away from even the licensed and badged beggars such and so 
many of their children as the local authorities should desire, 
and to put them in the long notorious “ Charter-schools,” there 
to be brought up as “ true Protestants.” 

Our author now comes down to the Legislative Union, and 
with the same oracujar enunciation which gives such dignity 
to all his other solemn dicta, expresses his high approval of 
that measure—an approval which doubtless for ever concludes 
all controversy on the subject! He then proceeds to notice, 


certain acts passed subsequent tothe union, which it will be requisite 
to notice, as they shew the views of the now united Parliament in 
regard to Ireland and the reliefof the Irish poor, and form also a ne— 
cesary introduction to the more important measure of 1838. 

The first of these acts is the 41st Geo. 3, cap. 73, which directs 
the application of certain sums of money granted by Parliament to 
the Dublin Society and the Farming Societies—namely £4,500 Irish, 
to the first towards completing their repository in Hawkins’-street, 
and the botanic garden at Glasnevin, and £2,000 towards the purposes 
of the farming societies for the present year. ... . The 45th Geo. 
3, cap. 111 recites that whereas the distance of many parts of each 
county from its infirmary, does not allow the poor of those parts the 
advantage of immediate medical aid, it is enacted that where the 
governors of the county infirmary certify to the grand jury that they 
have received from private subscription any sum for establishing a 
dispensary, the grand jury may raise from the county at large an equal 
sum forthe purpose .... . The 46 Geo. III., cap. 95, entitled “ an 
Act for the more effectually providing for the relief of the poor and 
the management of infirmaries and hospitals.” It directs, among 
other things, that with sanction of the going judges of assize, grand 
juries may present and levy from 4 to £700 towards building &c., 
houses of industry. . ... In 1809 the 49 Geo. III. c. 101, enacted 
that thelord lieutenant might appoint nine commissioners for ascertain- 
ing the extent of such bogs as exceed 500 acres, and the practicability, 
mode, and expense of draining them, &c., &c., with a view to provi- 
ding employment for the people, and “ securing a supply of flax and 
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hemp for the linen manufacture and the use of the navy,” &c., Xc,, 
(pp. 73-76.) wale 

The 54th Geo. III. c. 112, empowered grand juries to present for 
fever hospitals, and the 58th Geo. IIT. cap. 47,enlarged the provisions 
of the preceding act, and made “ other regulations for relief of the 
suffering poor.” The 59 Geo. III. cap 41, followed, appointing officers 
of health to carry out these and other sanitary measures, and mean. 
time the 57 Geo. UL. cap. 106,empowered the lord lieutenant to order 
the erection of lunatic asylums. (pp. 77-80.) 

“The year 1822 was a period of much distress in Ireland, and the 
3 Geo. 1V. chapters 3 and 84,were passed empowering the lord lieuten- 
ant to order advances from the public Treasury in certain cases, 
anticipatory of grand jury presentments for the employment of the 
poor ; and further advances (beyond the amount of such presentments) 
for extraordinary expenses for the same object... . In 1825 the 
6 Geo. 1V.chapter 102, levied £5 on every parish where a deserted child 
was found, for the maintenance of that child—being the first act to 
give a legislative sanction to the rating of a parish for the relief of a 
destitute class found therein. (p. 80.) 


Having thus enumerated all the acts actually passed previous 
to 1838, in any degree paving the way for a formal and regular 
legislative provision for the poor, and partaking in more or less 
degree of the nature of poor laws, our author proceeds to 
treat of the reports of committees on the state, &c., of the Irish 


poor in the interval between the Union and the year above 
mentioned. c 


In 1804 a committee specially appointed to make enquiry “ respect- 
ing poor in Ireland,” resolved that, “ the adoption of a general system 
of provision for the poor in Ireland, by way of parish-rate as in England 
or in any similar manner, would be highly injurious to that country, 
and would not produce any real or permanent advantage even to the 
lower class who must be its objects.”—And they further resolved that 
the acts for establishing houses of industry, &c., &c., had only been 
very partially complied with—and after dealing with a few other mat- 
ters, concluded their report by recommending that the very importaut 
objects referred to them should be taken up again in the ensuing ses- 
sion ; which was not however done.” (pp. 82-83.) 

In 1819 a committee, of which Sir John Newport was chairman, 
was appointed to enquire into the state of disease and also into the 
condition of the labouring poor of Ireland. . . . . They “considered 
the prevalence of contagious fever a calamitous indication of general 
distress,” and in order to “ preyent the migration of large bodies of 
mendicants pressed by want, who fatally contributed to the general 
diffusion of disease,” they recommend that magistrates, churchwardens, 
&c., “ be empowered to remove out of their respective parishes any 
persons found begging or wandering as vagabonds ; or to confine such 
persons to hard labour for 24 hours, or adopt both measures ; and to 
cause their persons and clothes to be washed and cleansed.”. . . . . The 
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committee then express their intention of proceeding to enquire into 
the practicability of ameliorating the condition of the labouring poor, 
“by facilitating the application of the funds aed bce: individuals and 
associations for their ape i mg in useful and productive labour.” 
Their enquiries under this head were particularly directed towards 
agriculture and the fisheries, as being the two most important depart- 
ments of labour, and as those “ which are capable of the greatest 
extension without hazarding re-action.” They consider the reportof the 
Bog-commission to prove “ the immense amount of land easily reclaimn- 
able and convertible to the production of grain almost without limit” 
—whilst the small extent to which the commissioners’ recommenda- 
tions have been acted upon, domonstrates lamentably that want of 
capital which in Ireland unnerves all effort for improvement.” 

In 1823 another committee, with the present Lord Monteagle as 
chairman, was appointed * to enquire into the condition of the labour- 
ing poor in Ireland, with a view to facilitate the application of funds 
of private individuals and associations for employment of the poor in 
useful and productive labour.” They recommended * the encourage- 
ment of the fisheries, erection of piers, formation of harbours, and 
opening of mountain roads.” In conclusion, admitting the danger 
attending all interferences with industrial pursuits, which prosper best 
when left to their own natural development, they yet consider that 
the state of Ireland constituted her an exception to the general rule, 
and that the aid of Government in support of local effort was there 
absolutely necessary. (pp. 86-95.) 

At the end of seven years—in 1830—another committee was appoint- 
edto ‘ take into consideration the state of the poorer classes in Lreland 
and the best means of improving their condition,” and they made a 
very elaborate and comprehensive report. They estimated the un- 
employed at from one-fifth to one-fourth of the population, and said 
that this fact, combined with the system of managing land, ‘‘ produced 
misery and suffering which no language could adequately describe :”’ 
ee © e of ‘ : 
where the increase of the population of a country proceeds 
in a greater ratio than the increase of her wealth (they observe) an 
increase of distress among the poor may be concurrent with an aug- 
mentation of national wealth,” and this they considered to be the case 
of Ireland, * * * * * Considering it impossible correctly to estimate 
the condition of the poorer classes without looking into the nature 
of the relations between landlord and tenant, they give great attention 
to this part of the subject. * * * * * After describing the state of 
those relations and the causes of the evils marking them, and of the 
state of distress of the “ ejected ” tenantry, they went on to recommend 
as remedial measures, “emigration, the improvement of bogs and waste 
lands, embankment and drainage of marsh-lands, prosecution of public 
works on a large scale, education of the people not only in elementary 
knowledge, but habits of industry, encouragement of manufactures, 
extension of the fisheries, and lastly, the introduction of a system of 
poor-laws, either on the English or Scotch principles, or so modified 
as to be adapted to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland.” (pp. 95- 


106.) 
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We have been compelled by the limits of our space very 
greatly to condense the foregoing historic detail by Sir George 
Nicholls, preparatory to his full discussion of the existing poor 
laws of Ireland. The same considerations induce us to pass over 
the pages in which he makes mention of the commissions of 
education, and the proceedings and legislation in reference to 
it, and to be very brief in noticing his review of the proceedings 
of the Irish poor-law commission of 1883, appointed “to enquire 
into the condition of the poorer classes in Ireland, and into the 
various institutions at present established by law for their relief, 
and also whether any and what further remedial measures appear 
to be requisite to ameliorate the condition of the Irish poor.” 
These commissioners made three reports, one in July, 1835, 
“on the modes in which the destitute classes in Ireland were 
supported, the extent and efficiency of those modes, and their 
effect upon those who give, and those who receive relief ;”— 
the second report, in 1836, ‘¢on that part of the enquiry which 
respects the various institutions at present established for the 
relief of the poor;”—and the third and final report in the latter 
part of the same year, embodying the conclusions they had come 
to. These began with a repudiation of the workhouse system 
as wholly unsuited to Ireland ; and after expressing great doubt 
of any species of labor-rate, recommended public works to 
employ the redundant laboring population, and emigration as 
a safety-valve when the pressure became excessive. A “ Board 
of improvement ”’ was to preside over these public works, and 
to cause surveys, valuations, &c., to be made throughout the 
country—to enforce drainage, fencing, the removal of nuisances, 
including wretched cabins, whose occupants were to be provided 
for elsewhere partly at the landlord’s expense—agricultural 
schools, leases of thirty-one years, charges on property for per- 
manent improvements, &c., &c.,—and finally a legal provision 
for incurables, lunatics, idiots, deaf, dumb, and blind poor, 
within the walls of public institutions, and increase of hospitals, 
&c. The necessary funds to be provided in part through a 
national rate, in part by private associations recognized and 
aided by the government—* the plan of such voluntary associa- 
tions to be tried in the first instance,’—and the subsequent 
rate if necessary, to be charged on the land in the first instance, 
and afterwards on personal property. 

With many and overweening professions of respect and high 
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consideration for these commissioners personally and collectively, 
Sir George Nicholls treats their reports and recommendations 
with very thinly disguised contempt, and immediately proceeds 
to contrast them with his own “ suggestions ” for an Irish poor 
law, made by him so early as January, 1836, at the instance of 
Lord John Russell, and made therefore long previous to his 
first brief visitation of this country. Of these ‘‘ suggestions,” 
our author says, (page 130,) that ‘on perusing them now (1856) 
after so long an interval, he finds little to alter in what he then 
ventured to suggest.” As their main points were embodied 
in his subsequent legislation, it is not necessary to give them a 
separate review. 

We now come to that legislation itself, and its history up to 
the present time. At page 222, and from that to page 234, 
the reader will find an analysis of the provisions of the original 
act, the lst and 2nd Victoria, cap. 56, “‘ for the more effectual 
relief of the poor in Ireland,” and its first emendation by the 
2nd Victoria, cap. 1. passed in March, 1839. At page 291 is 
the next emendatory or “extension” act, 6 and 7 Vict. cap. 
92—at page 330, to page 335, three additional acts passed in 
1847; four short acts dealing with details, in 1848 and 1849, 
mention of which will be found from page 354 to 357, particu- 
larly of the last of them, called the ‘‘ Rate-in-Aid”’ act—the 12th 
and 13th Victoria, cap. 104, (at page 367,) “to further amend 
the acts for the relief of the destitute poor in Ireland,” (chiefly 
facilitating emigration,)—the 13th and 14th Vict c. 14, regu- 
lating advances to unions, at page 374—and the 14th and 15th 
Vict. chapter 68, regulating medical charities, at pages 382-3. 

To enable our readers to judge for themselves whether the 
results of all this legislation have been such as to warrant the 
self-congratulations of its author, we proceed to set out in due 
order of succession his promises and vaticinations, together with 
of course, the received and established statements and facts, 
official and otherwise connected with the operation of his poor-law, 

In his First Report, November, 1837, he writes as follows :— 


Mendicancy and indiscriminate almsgiving have produced in Ireland 
results similar to what indiscriminate relief under her old poor-law 
produced in England—the like reckless disregard of the future, the 
like idle and disorderly conduct, the same proneness to outrage having 
then characterized the English pauper-labourer which are now too 
generally the characteristics of the Irish peasant. ... . In the one 
case the new poor-law is rapidly effecting a remedy.—The corrective 
for both will, I believe, be found to be essentially the same. 
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The mendicant in Ireland has now, (1836,) precedence over every 
one else. Ifthe whole property of Ireland were rated to the relief of 
the poor, the cost would be no more, but in such case the charge 
would be equally borne, whereas at present it is unequal is + ae 
feelings of charity and gratitude which it is delightful to contemplate 
as the motive and fruit of benevolent actions, can only exist between 
individuals (!) It matters not whether the fund to be distributed has 
been raised by voluntary or legal assessment, or whether devised for 
purposes of general charity. The application is in each case a trust ; 
it is so distributed and received as a right, not a gift. 

At present the burthen falls almost exclusively upon the lower 
classes, while the higher generally escape. Poor-laws similar in prin- 
ciple to the English system would go far to remedy this inequality. 
Such a measure would connect the interest of landlord and tenant, 
and so benefit both, and promote general peace and prosperity. The 
desire now so general for a full participation in English laws, and 
English institutions, will dispose the Irish to receive with alacrity any 
measure tending to put them on thesame footing as their English 
fellow-subjects (!) 

A poor-law in Ireland would help the country through the tran- 
sition from the system of small holdings, con-acre and the sub- divisions 
of land, to the better practice of day-labour for wages and dependence 
on daily labour for support. 

A legal provision for the destitute is moreover an indispensable 
preliminary to the suppression of mendicacy. If the state offer an 
alternative, it may prohibit begging. 

Much of the waste land of Ireland is susceptible of cultivation, 
and the order and security which a poor-law would tend to establish, 
will encourage the application of capital to such objects. 

It appears then, I think, that a poor-law is necessary as a first step 
towards bringing about improvement in the habits and social condition 
of the people. In Truta the reclamation of bogs and wastes—THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF FISHERIES AND MANUFACTURES—Jmprovements in 
Agriculture and the general condition of the country,—and lastly, THE 
ELEVATION OF THE IRISH PEOPLE IN THE SOCIAL SCALE, appear ALL 
CONTINGENT UPON ESTABLISHING A POOR LAW !!!”—Report of 1836. 


The most superficial observer of the present state of Ireland— 
now twenty years after the foregoing predictions were given to 
the admiring public of these kingdoms—will be able to estimate 
their miserable want of value. The mendicancy that was to 
be suppressed or to disappear of itself, is as rife as ever, nay 
in the opinion of many, is more rife along our streets and our 
roads than ever, The burthen of relief of the poor which as 
this pompous and egotistical and emptiest of theorists, informed 
us, was to be lightened to the poorer classes, and more equally 
shared by the higher, is heavier upon the former than ever. 
lormerly they had to give, and they gave in obedience to tie 
duty positively inculcated upon them by their religion. Now 
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they have, in addition, to pay the legal assessment. We say 
deliberately, in addition ;—for the latter payments by no means 
are held by them to remit the former. ‘The poor-law collector’s 
receipt is not considered by them a discharge from charitable 
obligations, and over and beyond what it has drawn from them 
by the force of a human law, the great second precept of the 
divine law, the “ mandatum novum” of the New Testament, 
urges them to amore willing, but, of course, additional contri- 
bution. 

Then comes the certain fact, that as the poors’ rate is first 
enforced in its entirety upon and from the occupier, and as the 
state of the law, and of the relations generally between landlord 
and tenant in this country, by imposing no check to a rapacious 
or a needy landlord, tends to subject the tenant in the immense 
majority of cases to a rack-rent, or what is very nearly so, and 
thus creates more than a seé-off to any possible demand for 
abatement on his part on account of the landlord’s moiety of 
poors’ rate, by him so paid in the first instance,—the occupier 
and the occupier alone, has really the burthen of this tax upon 
him, and the promise of “ a more equable sharing of it by the 
upper classes’’ turns out to be a myth and a delusion. 

In his present work Sir George Nicholls, although abating 
not one jot of his original pretensions to, 


** Witch the world with noble statesmanship’ ! 


yet is not altogether so frank in stating the grounds of his 
calculations, (or miscalculations) as in his earlier theses. We 
read and hear no more of that celebrated position of his, that 
inasmuch as the voluntary gifts of potatoes or meal given out 
at the cabin doors of tlie peasantry to the poor, represented, 
according to him, a capital of two millions of money, the effect 
and operation of 47s Poor Law would be to put an end to the 
waste and indiscriminateness of this mode of relief, and realising 
by a ratea portion, and only a portion, of the just stated amount 
in hard cash, to distribute it better, more economically and more 
efficiently withal, than was possible under the previous or any 
mere voluntary system ofrelief !_ To those who were acquainted 
with the habits and feelings of the Irish peasantry, and who 
knew how they used to forecast and prepare for the giving of 
this relief in kind, by setting out and cultivating a little more 
ground under potatoes than was likely to be needed for their 
own supply, and therefore how comparatively cheap and easy 
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this method of contributing towards the poor was to them, the 
absurdity of the pretence to lighten their contribution by making 
them pay in money an arbitrary valuation of what really was 
not realisable in money, being an almost infimtesimal portion 
of produce raised by their own voluntary labor, will at once be 
most glaringly apparent. Its author has evidently become 
ashamed of it, and so in his present work he is silent on the 
subject. ' a 
Quite of a piece with such speculations and predictions, is 
that embodied in the paragraphs of our last extract, which talk 
of changing the system of small holdings for the “ better practice 
of daily labor for wages.” The idea of throwing the whole 
agricultural population of the country upon the, in this country, 
always uncertain, scanty and fluctuating resource of money 
wages for daily labor, as their means of support, is too pre- 
posterous to need comment. Why, even at this moment, when 
the gaps, the terrible gaps of the famine and pestilence years 
are yet unfilled, when the over-pressure, as it was called, of 
population cannot be said to be felt, when the high prices for 
agricultural produce and the abundant harvests have increased 
and vivified for the time the circulation of the country, there 
are periods and months of inaction and want of employment, 
and necessarily must be ; and if that be the case now, how much 
worse will not the state of things prove, when the temporary 
incidents we have enumerated shall cease, as in the ordinary 
course of nature they must cease, and give way to less favorable 
circumstances ? We may equally dismiss without discussion 
the concluding part of the extract where he sums up the lau- 
dation of his project by promising that it would cause our ** bogs 
and wastes to be reclaimed,” ‘ our fisheries to be worked and 
developed,” our “manufactures,” that died away under the 
general impoverishment of the country, to be revived and made 
to flourish, our general condition to be wonderfully and per- 
manently improved, and our people to be * elevated in the social 
scale,” all by the agency of a legislation under every form and 
mode of which it has inevitably resulted that the poor, struggling, 
industrious man is made to pay for the support of the idle, the 
lazy, and the improvident, and further, for the maintenance of 
a numerous and costly staff, or Bureaucracy, to watch and rule 
the prison-like workhouses where the really deserving destitute 
are mixed up with the worthless and the vicious—the honest 
with the rogues—the chaste and orderly with the lewd, the 
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unbridled andthe shameless, and generations of boys and girls 
are growing up without family-ties or anything to bind them 
to society, but rather with evil feelings in their hearts at the 
restraints and harshnesses they are subjected to, and the grudg- 
ing nature and manner of the support they receive. 

His Second Report, that of November, 1837, was in its main 
features nearly identical with the first, and confirmatory of its 
views and proposals. It was thrown more into theform of an 
answer to objections than its predecessor, but the objections 
are, as often happens in such cases, not very candidly, or at least 
very fully stated. We pass to the more precise matters of 
distinct and positive predictions and tested statistics. 

The followiug was an estimate prepared by Sir George 
Nicholls during the progress of the Poor Relief Act through 
Parliament, of the expense of working it as a law :— 


Assuming that there will be a hundred Unions, each having a 
Workhouse capable of accommodating 800 persons, the paid officials, 
with their respective salaries in each Union, may be stated as fol- 


lows, Viz. :— 


Clerk of the Union, from dai Br 60 to £80 
Master and Mistress ,, a. aed 60 ,, 80 
Chaplains... rR tie bad 50 ,, 80 
Medical Officers and Medicines, ... ‘ai 100 ,, 150 
Auditor a 3 ves wi - 
Returning Officer 9 oe ith 10 ,, 20 
Collector ees a un ot 60 , 70 
Schoolmaster and Schoolmistress tis 50 ,, 80 
Porter and Assistant ,, éts wiles 20 ,, 30 
Other Assistants i dis ete 0D, 3 


Total, from £450 to £650. 


For the hundred Unions, this would give a total expenditure in 
salaries of from 45,000/, to 65,060/. per annum; or say, 55,000/. on 
an average. 

In addition to the above, it may be further assumed, that on an 
average throughout the year, the workhouses will be three-parts full, 
and the total cost of maintenance, clothing, bedding, wear and 
tear, &c., will amount to Is. 6d. per head per week, which is equal 
to £3 18s. or say £4 per head per annum ; this will give an expenditure 
of 240,000. per annum, for maintenance, &c., in the hundred Unions, 
which, added to the 55,000/. for salaries, will make a total charge of 
295,000/, annually, for the relief of the destitute, under the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

The money for building the workhouses is to be advanced by 
Government free of interest for ten years ; andis to be repaid by annual 
instalments of five per cent. The cost of the workhouses has been 
stated at 700,000/., but assuming it to amount to 1,000,000/., this 
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would impose an additional charge of 50,000/. annually, for the first 
20 years, (exclusive of the interest after the first ten years on the 
then residue of the principal), which, added to the above, makes an 


ggregate charge of £345,000 per annum. 


Before proceeding with our author to review at least sum. 
marily, the successive annual Reports of the Poor Law 
Commissioners for Ireland upon the working of his law, from 
1840, when the first Report was made, up to the Report of 
last year, it will not be considered out of place here to note 
one striking instance of the failure of our author’s predictions, 
the testimony to which failure we quote from the Report of 
the Commissioners for taking the Census of Ireland in 1851. 
Sir George Nicholls had promised that his Poor Law should 
at any rate prevent deaths from starvation. Not in any 
intentional reference to this, but as incidental to their subject, 
the Irish Census Commissioners say in their Report, Part V, 
‘¢ On the Tables of Deaths,” page 253— 


In every country, even in England, with all its wealth—with its 
workhouses and its long established public institutions—deaths from 
starvation are annually recorded. The deaths registered in England 
from privation of food, were, for many years, above 100 annually ; 
and even in the year 1853, as many as twenty-eight persons perished 
there from want. In the Irish returns made in 1841, only 117 
deaths were registered from starvation for the ten years prior to that 
period; but from thence, according to the registration made in 
1851, deaths from this cause began notably to increase, from 187 in 
the year 1842, to 516 in 1845. After that period deaths attributed to 
starvation increased rapidly so as to amount to 2,041 for the year 
1846; in 1847 they reached the great height of 6,058 ; and in the 
two following years, 1848 and 1849, taken together they amounted 
to 9,395. In 1850 they were even more than in 1846, and during 
the first quarter of 1851 as many as 652 deaths attributed to starva- 
tion were recorded. The total deaths returned to us under the head 
of starvation amounted to 21,770, the sexes being in the proportion of 
70.6 females to 100 males. 


In our judgment the facts just stated would alone be 
enough to exemplify and expose the fatal miscalculations and 
delusions under which the Poor Law was introduced into Ire- 
land. One of the chiefest and most confident assurances given 
us at the time of its introduction was, that it would at any 
rate put an end to the shocking recurrence, year after year, of 
deaths from absolute want. Yet as we have just seen and are 
told by the Census Commissioners, ‘these deaths increased 
notably after 1841,—amounting in the succeeding year 1842 
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to nearly double what they had been in the whole ten years 
from 1831 to 1841, and in 1845 to between four and five 
times that amount” ! 

After that came the famine, and of course much is to be 
allowed in that score—still the fearful figure of 6,058, for the 
year 1846, when the famine had only just begun, and the 
resources of private charity were not yet strained,—and that 
of 652 for only the first quarter of 1851, when the circum- 
stances of the country were improving, and the great previous 
waste of life, the enormous emigration, and the large extension 
of the workhouse system, ought, one would have thought to 
have reduced very low the numbers of those obnoxious to so 
horrible a fate,—these speak trumpet-tongued of the real ineffi- 
cacy of the Poor Law for its most obvious and loudest pro- 
claimed purposes, and of its sad efficacy in drying up the 
previously abounding natural channels of benevolence. 

The First Report of the Insh Poor Law Commissioners was 
dated the Ist of May, 1839, and necessarily contained little 
beyond an account of the steps taken preparatory to bringing 
the new law into operation. The Second Report dated 30th 
April, 1840, brought the proceedings towards this end down 
to the 25th March, in the last named year, by which time the 
number of “ Unions’ declared was 104. 

“ Tt was thought (says Sir George Nicholls, p. 245) that 
thirty more Unions would probably complete the number into 
which it might be desirable that the country should be arrang- 
ed. This would be a greater number than was at first contem- 
plated, but a strong desire for small Unions was found to be 
very general ; and this desire added to the want of convenient 
centres and other local circumstances, led to an increase of the 
number beyond the original estimate.” 

Sir George Nicholls has omitted in his summary in the pre- 
sent work, of his first Report, that portion of it in which, with 
his usual unhesitating confidence, he pronounced that eighty 
workhouses would be amply sufficient for all the requirements 
of Ireland. In the foregoing extract it will be seen how gently 
he lets himself down, and how anxiously he endeavors to cover 
the gross miscalculation. 

The Third Report, dated May Ist, and reporting up to the 
preceding 25th March, 1841, announced that 127 unions had 
been declared, and 115 workhouses were either built or in 
process of building. The number of inmates in the South 
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Dublin Workhouse on the 25th of March was 2,080, and in the 
North Dublin the number was 1,887. Something of a clue 
to the extraordinary increase before noticed, in the number of 
deaths from starvation, may, for at least the period at which 
the third Report was made—1840-41—be found in the circum. 
stance mentioned by our author at page 261, where remarking 
on the extraordinary influx of paupers into the newly opened 
Dublin workhouses. 

Even after the first influx of mendicity paupers had ceased, 
there was a great pressure for admission, on which account a 
cautionary letter was addressed to the guardians, recommend- 
ing they should at one time select only such a moderate num. 
ber, ‘as could be conveniently cleansed, classified, placed in their 
proper wards and registered in course of that and the follow- 
ing day,’ and that likewise the visiting committee should report 
as to the condition of the inmates, and whether they had been 
disposed of in accordance with the regulations,—previous to 
further admissions taking place on the days fixed for the pur- 
pose. 

Thus “convenience,” and ‘ regulations,” and inspection 
and reports of “ visiting committees,” and other red tape 
formalities, were to be jirs¢ considered, and when they had had 
ample room and verge enough, ¢hew the business of saving 
life was to be gone on with. No doubt it was great perverse- 
ness on the part of some of the starving applicants to die 
during these delays. No doubt these regulations, &c., were 
all ‘* very proper,” and doubtless necessary also for the ‘ good 
ordering” of the workhouses, and Poor Law Commissioners 
are the most unfortunate of men, that human nature will not 
always work in the grooves, and be dealt with by the rule 
and square which ¢hey so scientifically and ingeniously arrange 
for it and would adapt it to! 

Lhe Report for 1842, bringing the account of proceedings 
down to the 1st of May in that year, announced the completed 
division of Ireland into 180 unions, and the opening of 81 
workhouses, A second miscalculation of our 2nfaddible author 
begau now to be exposed. The “one million sterling” at 
which he estimated the cost of building workhouses for Ire- 
land, had already to be supplemented with aloan of £150,000, 
and that too common and constantly recurring incident of the 
workhouse system, the mortality of young children, had already 
begun to shew itself in an alarming manner. 

On the Istof January, 1842, workhouse relief was shewn to be 
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administered in 87 unions together, to 15,246 destitute persons, 
at an expense of £110,277. ‘These figures had respectively 
increased as follows on the lst of January, 1843, as shewn by 
the 5th Report of the Irish Poor Law Commissioners present- 
edin 1848, viz., ninety-two unions at work, supporting 
31,572 paupers, at acost of £281,233. 

In his notice of the Sixth Report, lst of May, 1844, (page 
290-294) Sir George Nicholls, faithful to his self-imposed task 
of lecturing as well as legislating for us, mere Irish, proclaims 
that in his opinion the agitation for the Repeal of the Legislative 
Union, then and for some years previously and subsequently in 
operation, ‘diverted the people from their legitimate and 
necessary occupations, excited jealousy and ill-feelings towards 
England, inculcated distrust of the government (!) weakened 
the authority of law,—and incited to a resistance of whatever 
was established, including of course the Poor Law’!!! We 
leave the Repealers to answer these grave charges coming from 
so exalted and important a source. It was doubtless only his 
characteristic modesty which made him omit the additional 
charge of not sufficiently recognizing the blessing conferred 
upon Ireland by having her economic interests confided to the 
legislation of such a man ! 

The following figures we collate from his detailed remarks 
on the period 1841-1846, being that intervening between the 
first regular coming into operation of the new law, and the 
first serious development of the Famine. 





No. of In- Total Ex- 
mates on | penditure of 
that day. the year. 














On the Ist of January, 1841 5,468 | £37,057 
1842 15,246 110,277 


n i 1843 2 | 31,672 | 281,233 


9” Lad 


” ” 1844 33,510 244,374 
» 2 1845 39,175 270,000 
1846 42,000 316,026 


9 3) 

















_ Although in the above table the ¢otal expense for the year 
just expired is stated in each case, it will be seen that the num- 
bers given of the inmates of the workhouses are merely the 
numbers in each on the jirst of January in each year, and not 
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the total number relieved during the year. In reference to the 
latter it is sufficient to state, that in the year from Ist January, 
1842, to the first of January, 1848, the total number relieved 
was 56,000, andin theyear 1845, 114,205 persons were relieved. 
Theaveragecost of the paupers in the latter yearwas ls. 54d. for 
maintenance and 24d. for clothing, making altogether 1s. 84d., 
that being 2d. more than the original estimate, viz. ls. 6d, 
weekly charge for each pauper. 

The succeeding six or seven years of the History of Poor 
Laws in Ireland form an exceptional period ; as the extraordinary 
Famine, and the extraordinary measures hastily caught at, as it 
were, and adopted to meet it, of course disturbed all previous 
calculations, whether of our author or of any body else whom. 
soever, and their operation and effects cannot be guaged and 
judged of by the ordinary rules whereby to test the efficacy or 
otherwise of a particular legislation. We therefore shall pass 
over them as more properly belonging to the sad and fearful 
history of the terrible visitation then sent upon the country, 
than to that of Poor Laws. It was a time when, whether Poor 
Laws existed or not, special and peculiar efforts towards pro- 
viding means to save life should have been made ; and as none 
of its disasters or blunders can be fairly charged to the account. 
of Poor Laws, so neither can any argument in favor of those 
laws be derived therefrom, unless all logic and reason be violated 
by arguing from the particular to the universal, from the extreme 
case to the ordinary and normal. 

We shall therefore leap over those years, and come to Sir 
George Nicholls’ review in 1858, of his handiwork, in a letter 
dated from Dublin on the 16th of September in that year, and 
addressed to his patron, Lord John Russell. Before proceeding 
to give that letter, which will be found at page 399 of the work 
before us, we have to make the passing remark that, up to 1846, 
besides several controversies in various parts of the country on 
the subject of the size of Unions, and of Electoral Divisions— 
matters that have been hotly disputed upon since and are at this 
moment exciting a great deal of attention as we shall presently 
have to notice—much dissatisfaction had existed on account of 
the mortality of children in workhouses, the separation of families, 
a measure which, however considered essential in such estab- 
lishments, is peculiarly repugnant to the warm family feelings 
of our poor people,—and the increasing burthen of a young 
population growing up without social ties of any kind. The 
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latter evil it had already been proposed to alleviate by a Govern- 
ment regulated emigration, to be provided for out of the rates. 
The Act, first and second Victoria, chap. 56, the original [rish 
Poor Relief Act of Sir George Nicholls, in sections 51 and 52, 
empowered Poor Law Guardians, with the consent of the 
rate payers of any electoral division, to raise and apply to the 
emigration to the colonies of poor persons belonging to that 
division, a rate of ls. in the pound. Sir George Nicholls’ own 
lan in this as in other respects, was to have made the provision 
applicable to the entire Union, not to be applied in detail to 
electoral divisions, but the latter having been substituted in 
the House of Lords, it was found impossible to work the pro- 
vision, till the amendment act of 1843, the sixth and seventh 
Victoria, chap. 92, further amended by the tenth and eleventh 
Victoria, chap. 31, did away with the restriction to electoral 
divisions in the raising a rate for emigration, and enabled the 
guardians to levy it off the Union at large. The first of these 
acts allowed persons three months in a workhouse to be “ emig- 
rated,” (if we may use the new verd passive that is in common 
currency of conversation in this country) and the second ex- 
tended the permission to other persons, as well those outside 
as those less than three months within. 

Under these provisions a number of young females (of which 
sex the overwhelming proportion of juvenile paupers were chiefly 
found to consist) have been from time to time ‘‘ emigrated” to 
the colonies ; a proceeding which assuredly no amount of re- 
petition nor any lapse of time, nor indeed any casual amount of 
what is called good success, can deprive of its startling and un- 
natural character. 
ae following is Sir George Nicholls’ letter of September, 


Eleven years have now passed since I quitted Ireland. In the in- 
terim the country has suffered from famine and pestilence, and the 
poor-law has been subjected to a most severe trial. An examination 
of the present condition of the country and state of the law cannot 
therefore fail of being deeply interesting, and I should have been glad 
to have given more time to it, if other claims had permitted. 

The circumstance that now first arrests attention in passing 
through the country, is the comparatively small number of beggars. 
Formerly the roads were lined with them, and the traveller wherever 
he Stopped was surrounded by clamorous miserable-looking solicitors 
of charity. This is now changed. Beggars are rarely seen on the 
roads, less frequently in the towns ; and are not I think on the whole 
more numerous than in England. The famine may have been partly 
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the total number relieved during the year. In reference to the 
latter it is sufficient to state, that in the year from 1st January, 
1842, to the first of January, 1848, the total number relieved 
was 56,000, andin theyear 1445, 114,205 persons were relieved, 
Theaveragecost of the paupers in the latter year was 1s. 53d. for 
maintenance and 24d. for clothing, making altogether 1s. 84., 
that being 2d. more than the original estimate, viz. ls. 6d, 
weekly charge for each pauper. 

The succeeding six or seven years of the History of Poor 
Laws in Ireland form an exceptional period ; as the extraordinary 
Famine, and the extraordinary measures hastily caughé at, as it 
were, and adopted to meet it, of course disturbed all previous 
calculations, whether of our author or of any body else whom- 
soever, and their operation and effects cannot be guaged and 
judged of by the ordinary rules whereby to test the efficacy or 
otherwise of a particular legislation. We therefore shall pass 
over them as more properly belonging to the sad and fearful 
history of the terrible visitation then sent upon the country, 
than to that of Poor Laws. It was atime when, whether Poor 
Laws existed or not, special and peculiar efforts towards pro- 
viding means to save life should have been made ; and as none 
of its disasters or blunders can be fairly charged to the account 
of Poor Laws, so neither can any argument in favor of those 
laws be derived therefrom, unless all logic and reason be violated 
by arguing from the particular to the universal, from the extreme 
case to the ordinary and normal. 

We shall therefore leap over those years, and come to Sir 
George Nicholls’ review in 1858, of his handiwork, in a letter 
dated from Dublin on the 16th of September in that year, and 
addressed to his patron, Lord Jolin Russell. Before proceeding 
to give that letter, which will be found at page 399 of the work 
before us, we have to make the passing remark that, up to 1846, 
besides several controversies in various parts of the country on 
the subject of the size of Unions, and of Electoral Divisions— 
matters that have been hotly disputed upon since and are at this 
moment exciting a great deal of attention as we shall presently 
have to notice—much dissatisfaction had existed on account of 
the mortality of children in workhouses, the separation of families, 
a measure which, however considered essential in such estab- 
lishments, is peculiarly repugnant to the warm family feelings 
of our poor people,—and the increasing burthen of a young 
population growing up without social ties of any kind. The 
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latter evil it had already been proposed to alleviate by a Govern- 
ment regulated emigration, to be provided for out of the rates. 
The Act, first and second Victoria, chap. 56, the original Lrish 
Poor Relief Act of Sir George Nicholls, in sections 51 and 52, 
empowered Poor Law Guardians, with the consent of the 
rate payers of any electoral division, to raise and apply to the 
emigration to the colonies of poor persons belonging to that 
division, a rate of ls. in the pound. Sir George Nicholls’ own 
lan in this as in other respects, was to have made the provision 
applicable to the entire Union, not to be applied in detail to 
electoral divisions, but the Jatter having been substituted in 
the House of Lords, it was found impossible to work the pro- 
vision, till the amendment act of 1843, the sixth and seventh 
Victoria, chap. 92, further amended by the tenth and eleventh 
Victoria, chap. 31, did away with the restriction to electoral 
divisions in the raising a rate for emigration, and enabled the 
guardians to levy it off the Union at large. The first of these 
acts allowed persons three months in a workhouse to be “ emig- 
rated,” (if we may use the new verd passive that is in common 
currency of conversation in this country) and the second ex- 
tended the permission to other persons, as well those outside 
as those less than three months within. 

Under these provisions a number of young females (of which 
sex the overwhelming proportion of juvenile paupers were chiefly 
found to consist) have been from time to time ‘‘ emigrated” to 
the colonies ; a proceeding which assuredly no amount of re- 
petition nor any lapse of time, nor indeed any casual amount of 
what is called good success, can deprive of its startling and un- 
natural character. 
an following is Sir George Nicholls’ letter of September, 

893 :— 


Eleven years have now passed since I quitted Ireland. In the in- 
terim the country has suffered from famine and pestilence, and the 
poor-law has been subjected to a most severe trial. An examination 
of the present condition of the country and state of the law cannot 
therefore fail of being deeply interesting, and I should have been glad 
to have given more time to it, if other claims had permitted. 

The circumstance that now first arrests attention in passing 
through the country, is the comparatively small number of beggars. 
Formerly the roads were lined with them, and the traveller wherever 
he stopped was surrounded by clamorous miserable-looking solicitors 
of charity. This is now changed. Beggars are rarely seen on the 
roads, less frequently in the towns ; and arenot I think on the whole 
more numerous than in England. The famine may have been partly 
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the cause of this change, but another, if not the chief cause, is the 
workhouses, where the old and feeble, the sick and infirm poor, are now 
supported, as the law designed, and as sound policy required that 
they should be. The workhouses are entirely occupied by this des. 
cription of paupers, and the very voung—there are no able-bodied. 
The total number of inmates of all classes, is now 84,000, which is 
about the number I estimated at the outset as requiring to be provided 
for. The cost of relief is probably, moreover, about the same as | 
then estimated that it would amount to ; and it is not a little gratify. 
ing to find that our calculations in these respects are so far verified, 

The poor-law appears to be now thoroughly naturalised in Ireland. 
Your lordship would have been delighted to have heard it spoken of 
as I have done, and that by persons who did not know me, and who 
praised it as having been the salvation of the country, exclaiming, 
“« What should we have done without it!” Complaints of the expense 
are, it is true, sometimes heard, but these are directed rather against 
the inequality of the charge, than against the general amount, some 
electoral divisions paying heavily, whilst others pay little or nothing, 
as is sometimes the case with English parishes. 

The changes which have been made, are not I think all of them 
improvements. Although the sub-divisions of a few of the unions might 
have been necessary, this, as well as the sub-divisions of the districts 
of chargeability, has, I fear been carried too far—it has added to the 
working friction, and swelled the aggregate charge. 

When settlement shall be abolished in England, and union rating 
established instead of parochial, as I trust will ere long be the case, 
we may hope to see a similar form extended in Ireland, which would 
bring the law back nearly to what your lordship first proposed, and 
carried through the House of Commons; and most of the changes 
which were subsequently made, as well as some of those since added, 
have in my judgment served to detract from its simplicity, and tended 
to impede its effective operations. 

All the workhouses which I have seen are in good order, and the 
buildings in perfect condition, and such also I am toldis the case with 
the others. It is not a little satisfactory to find this the case after the 
complaints that were made of these buildings, which are now as mucli 
praised as they were at one time decried. 

The most pleasing circumstance connected with the workhouse, 
is the state of the pauper children, who are there educated and trained 
up in habits of order, cleanliness, and industry, instead of being left 
as outcasts, with every likelihood of their becoming a burthen, and 
possibly a bane to the community. I wish you could have seen with 
me some of these workhouse schools, and witnessed the benefits they 
are conferring upon the country. In the rural districts there is little 
difficulty in getting the boys out to service as soon as they are of an 
age fit for it, and the girls now likewise generally obtain places, 
although not so readily ; but in the large towns there is still a diff- 
culty with the last; there being proportionately less employment for 
females in Ireland than in England. A considerable number of girls 
and young women have been assisted to emigrate within the last three 
years, and it is very desirable that others should be so assisted and seut 
from such of the workhouses as are overstocked with this class of inmates: 
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With respect to emigration, I think that it has been already carried 
further than was desirable. There appears to be no excessof labourers 
anywhere, and now in the harvest-season there is evidently a want of 
hands to do the work, and high wages are paid, as much in some 
instances as 2s and 2s 6d a-day, but this is only during the period of 
urgency. There is stil a want of certain and continuous employment in 
Treland, and the people do not rely upon regular and daily labour as 
a means of support, although they are, I think, approximating to it ; 
and the extensive emigration which has taken place, will no doubt 
help forward the change. The rage for emigrating, however, continues 
although the occasion for it has ceased. It pervades every class, and 
is strongest with the best educated and most intelligent. 1 found this 
to be the case with the boys in the workhouse schools. The sharp, 
active, intelligent lads were all eager to emigrate. It was only the 
more dull, feeble, and inert who appeared content to remain at home, 
Yet 1 know of no country where labour can be applied with the cer- 
tainty of a better return. Labour is here in fact the thing chiefly 
needed, It is impossible to pass through Ireland without seeing this, 
and lamenting the omission. 

It is encouraging to reflect, however, that were there less room 
for improvement in this and other respects, there would be less incen- 
tive to exertion ; and when the rage for emigration which still prevails 
shall have subsided, as subside it will, we may with greater confidence 
expect that the energies and increased intelligence of the people will 
be turned to the improvement of their own country, in which they will 
assuredly find a sich reward, and in furtherance of which they will, 
in the poor-law, have a valuable auxiliary. pp. 399-402. 


One of the most amusing points in this amusing specimen of 
high-flown self-gratulation, is that of the near proportion between 
the number actually in the workhouses “of all classes,” as he 
says, In 1858, and the number which in 1836-7 he calculated 
as the probable amount “requiring to be provided for!” 
The effects of the famine and emigration are altogether ignored, 
as also the evident fact that but for their tremendous operation 
in diminishing the classes from which the ranks of pauperism 
are recruited, one more of his ‘ grand mistakes’ would have 
been exposed—not even our author’s self-assurance, superabun- 
dant as it was and is, having nerved him to assert that he 
had foreseen and forecast the extraordinary events that were 
to happen and had shaped his calculations accordingly. 

The assertion of the great diminution of beggars may be con- 
fidently left to the judgment of our readers, especially of such 
of them as have seen much of the interior of Ireland. Passing 
over his remarks on the “ naturalisation of the Poor Jaw in 
Ireland,” (whatever that means,) and on the great discovery 
that without some species of compulsory assessment like that 
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under the poor-law, the extraordinary season of distress would 
have been yet more disastrous—a conclusion that proves nothing 
but that an extreme case requires an extreme measure to meet 
it, we come to his remarks about the children in workhouses, 
‘Taking leave to deny the success of their treatment in “ incul- 
cating habits of order, cleanliness and industry,’’ qualities that 
are in a multitude of instances found to be peculiarly wanting 
in those taken into private employment out of the workhouse ; 
(and so wanting for the simple reason that cleanliness, industry, 
&c. are inculcated upon them necessarily as ¢asks, and are 
associated in their minds with the constraint and the harshness 
of their former places of abode) —we appeal to every right and 
manly and humane feeling against the coldblooded satisfaction 
with which he talks, and further recommends the exportation 
like sheep or cattle of “ girls and young women” far away and 
for ever away from relatives, friends, and country, to seek their 
fortunes in the colonies. | No doubt this really compulsory and 
(considering the dangers that beset young females away from 
their natural protectors and friends,) most cruel and perilous 
expatriation has been resorted to by various boards of guardians 
throughout the country, but so has the starvatiun scale of diet 
in some unions, and so have other proofs been given by boards 
of guardians in different parts of the country, of the almost in- 
evitable hardening of the heart and development of selfishness 
which result from being mixed up with the working of the poor 
law, more generally, (as is easily conceivable,) among the smal- 
ler ratepayers on the boards, but not by any means infrequently 
among their superiors in wealth and condition. But no matter 
by whom adopted, or where, or to what extent put in practice, 
the startling and unnatural and really cruel character of the 
expedient remains unchanged and undeniable. 

We would pray the attention of those who are most disposed 
to look with approval on Sir George Nicholls’ words and acts, 
to passages in the second last paragraph of his just quoted letter 
of 1853. As we read that paragraph it seems to resolve itself 
into the following propositions, viz: Ist—migration has gone 
too far, and there is xo excess of labourers. 2nd—Wages are 
high, but only during the period of urgency. 3drd—Certain and 
continuous employment i$ STILL WANTING in Ireland, and the 
people “do not redy on regular and daily labour for support.” 
4th—The extensive emigration, (although the necessity for it 
has ceased,) wild help forward the change. 5th—Sir George 
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Nicholls snows of no country where labour can be appliew with 
the certainty of a better return! { ! 

We confess to be at a loss to understand the meaning of all 
this! A not very remote probability may be that it had really 
no very definite and consistent meaning im our author’s own 
mind. If we are to believe that it had, there remains only to 
remark, that he has then been singularly unfortunate in the 
endeavour to convey his meaning to others. If, as he in- 
forms Lord John Russell, ‘ Emigration has gone too far, and 
there is no excess of laborers,’ what necessity canz there be 
for invoking the aid of Emigration to “ help forward the de- 
sired change” of getting the people “to rely on regular and 
daily labor for their support”? If there “be still a want 
of certain and continuous employment in Ireland,” how can 
the people “be brought to rely for support on regular and daily 
labor” ? And _ since he seems to consider that 1t was his es- 
pecial office and mission to lecture and enlighten us, why has 
he not explained to us the causes of this want, and the means of 
removing them and of supplying to it? The question is one 
of most grave importance, for if with so reduced a population 
as at present a serious want of employment, at least of ** con- 
stané and continuous” employment is felt, what will not be the 
case when population has increased again ? 

We shall attempt a solution of the diiliculty he has not at- 
tempted to meet, and if our solution be wrong, by all means let 
its errur be shown, andlet him thus complete his task of instruc- 
tion. ‘To us it appearsthatthe undoubted * want of constant and 
continuous employment” in [reland is mainly referable to two 
causes, viz :—First, the general impoverishment of this country, 
owing to the large drains of money in absentee rents, surplus 
revenue (2. é. surplus after defraying the very moderate Govern- 
ment Expenditure in Zredand) and payments forimported English 
manufactures, our own, with a comparatively small exception in 
Belfast, being long annihilated. Second, the insecurity of 
tenure under which our farmers hold their lands. They are 
driven to the practices of hoarding, or investing in savings’ 
banks, &c., because if they were to expend their monies in im- 
provements, (whereby additional employment would of course 
be given in the best and most natural way to the labouring 
population,) they could not depend on being allowed to reap 
the profits. The present state of the law between landlord and 


tenant is notoriously such, that the man who lays out his 
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capital in improving his farm, does so indisputably ata risk and 
most commonly at a certain loss; as in the vast majority of 
cases either his rent is raised af once upon him, or his farm 
given to the best bidder without any compensation to him, 
And it is equally notorious that there is no prospect of procuring 
an amendment of the law, 22 the extravagant demands made on 
one side, the obstinate resistance of the other, and the natural 
very great difficulties of the question itself, have conspired to 
deprive us of hope. 
hether Sir George Nicholls’ absolute silenceon these points, 

a silence remarkable throughout his works, be the result 
simply of what the French term ‘* wne ignorance crasse,” or of | 
a reluctance tospeak what, to his employersand fautors, are doubt+ § 
less unpalatable truths, we will not stop to consider, bat turn, ere 
we conclude this paper, to a few statistics illustrative of what 
may be called the mechanical working of his Poor Law. We 
give along with them a few similar collections of figures for 
England and Scotland connected with the Poor Laws there. 

The first of these tables is exclusively a statement for Ireland, 
beginning with the Poor Law year, ending September, 18495, at 
the very commencement of the Famine, and contrasting the 
then existing state of things with that in the twelve months 
ending 3lst December, }849, when the famine and distress 
may be said to have reached their culminating point. The 
comparison is then carried on to the 12 months ending 31st 
December, 1855, when the visitation was past away, and things 
had returned to something of a normal state. 
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15th Sept. | No out- £ £ £ é 

1844 to ditto 74,665 door relief, 159,827 | 30,892 | 42,034 | 292,733 
1845, in 1845. | 

_ Jan. to | £ £ Not rg 
Ist Decem. >| 932,284 (1,210,482 » d| 
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Hence it appears that salaries, and other expenses of the Poor 
Law system, amounted in 1845 to fully one-half of the sum 
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actually expended in maintenance and clothing of the poor; and 
that in 1855, the next sormal year in the foregoing table, they 
amounted to a good deal more than one-half. And this is the 
result and proof Sir George Nicholls promised of the superior 
economy, according to him, of a system of Jegat relief over that 
of voluntary charity ! 

The following are the statements for England in the years 
1852 and 1856 respectively, and subjoined is a similar one for 


Scotland :— 















































Paupers relieved 
Years, | in the Ditto outside. | Total number | Expenditure. 
_ Workhouse. 
1852 | 106,413 728,011 834,424 £4,897,685 
1856 | 125,597 752,170 | 877,767 | £5,890,041 
SCOTLAND. 

1852 99,637 46,601 146,338 £535,863 | 
1856 100,500 42,863 143,363 £611,785 























Thus mm the three countries the inevitable tendency of Poor 
Law expenditure towards increase, and an increase dispropor- 
tioned to any increase in thenumber of paupers relieved, is 
plainly visible. In England, with a four years’ increase of pau- 
pers amounting only to 32,000 (on a total of 878,000), the 
increase of expenditure is one million! And in Scotland, with 
a positive decrease in the number of paupers, there is an increase 
of £80,000 in the expenditure ! 

In Ireland, as it will be seen by reference back to the first 
of the foregoing tables, that whereas on a population in 1845, 
of 8,300,000, we had only 74,665 paupers, costing the country 
£292,733—we had in 1855, on a population of six millions, 
no less than 305,000 paupers, costing us £685,259. 

That this country is not quite so content with his Irish Poor 
Law as Sir George Nicholls would persuade his English readers, 
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is sufficiently evident to all who read the Irish provincial papers, 
These latter constantly teem with complaints of its pressure, 
the extravagance of the expenditure under it, and the arbitrary 
and injurious interferences of the Head Commissioners in Dublin, 
The metropolitan unions, (North and South Dublin,) have 
their own particular grievances, which they have abundant 
opportunities of proclaiming. The general body of Poor Law 
Guardians throughout Ireland have, within the last few weeks, 
made a special occasion of their own, for proclaiming those 
matters of complaint which are common to them all. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from the newspaper accounts of their pro- 
ceedings, andalthough, as inevitably happens in such large and 
mixed assemblages, there was a want of defimiteness and precision 
in the representations ultimately agreed to, and an omission of many 
important matters for the sake of unanimity, a perusal of these 
brief extracts will be found to support our assertion, that the 
Poor Law does not sit so easy upon us as our author declares :— 


PROPOSED AMALGAMATION OF POOR LAW UNIONS—DEPUTATION TO 
THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 


A deputation of poor law guardians, appointed at the general meet- 
ing of guardians, held on the 80th of January at the Commercial 
Buildings, relative to the amalgamation of unions, and the reduction 
of establishment charges, waited yesterday upon the Lord Lieutenant 
at Dublin Castle. His Excellency, who was attended by Colonel 
Larcom, Mr. F. Howard, and the A.D.C.’s in waiting, received the 
deputation at one o'clock in the Presence Chamber. The following 
gentlemen were members of the deputation :— 

J. 1, W. Naper, Samuel Vesey, D.L., county Tyrone; A. O'Reilly, 
D.L., county Cavan; R. T. Truell, J.P.,D.L., county Wicklow; 
A. 8. Hussey, D.L., county Meath; R. H. Beauchamp, V.C., Clare ; 
Fitzstephen Dwyer, J.P., Borrisokane, county Tipperary ; W. O’Ma- 
hony, Youghal, Cork; Thomas M. Commins, J.P., Cork county; 
George Greene, V.C. Clonmel; Wm. Gilbert, Rathdrum ; James 
Coates, D.L., J.P., county Down ; John Wingfield King, D.L., J.P. 
Sligo; John Blundell, Bart., county Kilkenny ; James Harden, D.L. 
and J.P., county Armagh; F. A. Knox Gore, Col. Lieutenant of 
Sligo; E. K. Tennison, Lieutenant of Roscommon; A. H. Stritch, 
J.P., Longford ; John J. Sullivan, Limerick; G. A. Boyd, D.L., 
Middleton Park, Westmeath ; Henry Masters, Lieut. Colonel, Long- 
ford; Lord Dunally, D.L., Kilboy, Nenagh; John Bayly, D.L., 
Dobsborough, Nenagh; Wm. S. Trench, county Monaghan ; John 
?. Byrne, county Dublin; Sir Richard Levinge, Bart. ; P. Creagh, 
H. J. M‘Farlane, Captain Lindsay. 

The deputation having been introduced, J. L. Naper, Chairman of 
the meeting, addressing his Excellency, read the following memorial:— 
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“To His Excellency George Frederick William Howard, Earl of Carlisle, 
K.G. Lord Lieutenant General and General Governor of Ireland. 


«The Memorial of the Deputies appointed by the Poor Law Boards 
of Guardians in Ireland, assembled at a meeting held in Dublin on 


the 30th Jan., 1857, fee : 
‘‘Sheweth—That memorialists having met in Dublin to consider 


the existing evils in the administration of the poor laws in this country, 
and having conferred together, we beg leave to call your Excellency’s 
attention to the following circumstances :— 

‘‘ That there is at present a superabundant and very unnecessary 
amount of indoor accommodation, exceeding, by about four times, what 
is required, and this at aperiod when not only pauperism but the 
population is on the decrease, there being only 53,000 inmates of work- 
houses in the 163 unions in Ireland, being one-fifth of the number 
in 1851, the number then being 250,000. And whereas in 68 unions 
there are only 8,625 inmates ; the establishment charges in these unions 
alone amount to over £58,485 per annum, the greater portion of 
which sum might be saved to the country by an amalgamation in some 
cases and by the reduction of establishment staffs in others. 

“Under the foregoing circumstances, the law obviously requiring 
amendment, we beg leave to request your Excellency to apprise the 
government of the necessity of applying some remedy by legislative 


enactment to the evils of which we complain.” 
* * * 


Mr. A. O’Reilly remarked that the great point at present was to 
reduce the excessive establishment expenditure. When the war was 
over the war establishment was reduced, and so when the necessity 
for a large poor law machinery in workhouses, was at an end the ex- 
penses should be reduced. 

a 


* * baal » * 


Mr. Dwyer said that from the way the children were brought up 
under the present system in the workhouses they neither made good 
labourers nor good soldiers. 


The Chairman, Mr, Naper, checked the further ebullition of 
such complaints as those of Mr. O'Reilly and Mr. Dwyer, by 
reminding all present that for the sake of unanimity they had, 
at their previous meeting, agreed strictly to confine themselves 
to the statements of the memorial. 

. There is one fearful consideration connected with the opera- 
tion of the Poor Law upon which we have not as yet touched, 
and which we have not now either the space or the desire to 
enlarge upon. It is that of the demoralisation of young females 
in the workhouses. Virtuous honest girls are thrown into the 
company and close companionship of the most depraved and 
wretched of their sex, and contamination too frequently follows, 
Add to this, that officials and even guardians of the workhouses 
have been known to have abused their position and opportu- 
nities, to gratify their vilest passions among the unfortunate 
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female inmates, And not only in Dublin, but in many work- 
houses in various parts of Ireland it is well known that procu- 
resses for houses of ill-fame have gone in for the purpose, (in 
a number of instances only too successfully accomplished,) of 
recruiting among the young female paupers for the infamous 
establishments to which they themselves belonged, or by which 
they were employed ! ald 

The conclusion we would come to upon all this is, that Sir 
George Nicholls has been at least premature in sounding the 
note of triumph, as he does in the work before us, upon his 
Poor Law for Ireland. It has not delivered us from beggars, it 
has increased enormously the exactions from us towards the sup- 
port of pauperism. It is year after year becoming in itself 
more costly. It is rearing up in the workhouse young genera- 
tions without one kindly tie to bind them to society, but rather 
with rancour towards it in their hearts. It expatriates or 
demoralizes too many of the young females who are aban- 
doned to its tender mercies. It hardens the hearts of the rate- 
paying classes, and creates evil feeling between them and the in- 
creasing class of recipients of relief. And we almost feel as if 
mocking the real impoverishment of our people if we allude even 
in passing, to the total and utter failure of Sir George Nicholls’ 
promises of abounding and overflowiug manufacturing, commer- 
cial, and agricultural prosperity, all to be brought about by the 
magical agency of Poor Laws! Truly the “ Case of Ireland” is | 
sad, not only as regards the old grievance of Molyneux’s time, 
“her being bound by acts of Parliament in England,” but as 
having one of the most difficult and intricate points of her legis- 
lation made over as a hobby, and a matter of rash and random 
experiment, to a puffed-up, hard-headed theorist and sciolist in 
political and social economy, like Sir George Nicholls ! 





Art. V.—THE FRENCH OPERA AT PARIS. 


Petits Mémoires de 1’ Opéra. Par Charles de Boigne. 
Paris, 1857. 

Histoire dw Théatre de l’ Académie Royale de Musique en 
France. A Paris, 1757. 

Musical History, Biography and Criticism, by George 
Hogarth, 2 Vols. London, 1838. 

Memoirs of the Opera, by George Hogarth. Richard 
Bentley, London, 185]. 


In these our days, and amongst this our people of habitués 
of the [talian opera, when the legitimate drama is at a discount, 
and Shakespeare is laid aside for the quatrains of Italian empro- 
visatori, it must be a very difficult task to cause to be appreciated, 
the early efforts of the French to establish a national represen- 
tation of theatrical music amongst themselves, Notwithstand- 
ing the talents of Balfe and Wallace, and numerous others, 
our own English opera has been completely thrown into the 
shade; itisnot the ¢on, it does not possess the foreign twang, and 
must yield to the imperative mandate of fashion. In nothingarethe 
English so slavish to conventionalities, as in their theatre-going; 
not that we mean to say, the music of these foreign performances 
may not be superior to many of our own, but out of every hun- 
dred spectators there are not perhaps two, who understand the 
meaning of the words, or can follow the singer through his 
part. A blind subservience toa public furor hurries them on, 
and they sit out the evening with open eyes and mouths, catching 
at the pantomimic gestures of the singers, and now and then 
recognizing an aria, which they have most probably picked up 
from the barrel-organ of a strolling Savoyard. ‘There is unfor- 
tunately very little encouragement given to the improvement of 
native talent in this direction, and the consequence is, that we 
are immeasurably inferior in our musical knowledge, tastes, and 
capabilities, to every nation in Europe, except, perhaps, the 
Spaniards. In Germany long since, musical universities and 
academies have been established, which by a regular system of 
education, train up professors and develope native talent, while 
in all parts of the Continent, it is considered as necessary a part 
of polite learning to be instructed in the first priuciples of the 
musical art, as it has been in these countries, to be somewhat 
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roficient in Greek, Latin, and a little mathematics. It is to 
3 admitted, however, that of late the tastes of our people hare 
been very much improved in this direction, and especially in this 
our city of Dublin, where so many Concert, Glee, Madrigal, 
and other musical societies have sprung up, and promise to 
humanize the rough elements of our national character. 

Italy has been the mother of the nations of modern Europe 
in most of the arts, which embellish the life of man in those 
ages. Painting, Sculpture, Poetry, Music, the Drama, and 
finally, the Opera, have all had their infancy in her realms, 
when the dawn of civilization had dissipated the darkness of the 
middle ages, and since then they have been propagated from 
clime to clime, from her as froma centre. As modern comedy 
and tragedy owe their origin to the representations of sacred 
mysteries in public, in booths, at fairs, and markets, so the 
opera was initiated in Florence about the year 1449, by dra- 
matic pieces with musical interludes, in which the lives and 
actions of the patriarchs and saints were held up to an admiring 
audience. Subsequently profane subjects were introduced, as 
for instance, a comedy called La Calandra, which was got up by 
the Cardinal Bernard de Bibienne for the amusement of the 
Pope Leo X. at Rome, under the direction of one Balthazar 
Peruzzi, in the year 1516. The Orfeo of Politian is also refer- 
red to somewhat about this date. But these performances ouly 
resembled our ballet operas of the present day, with occasional 
arias introduced, the recitative not being sang. The application 
of harmonized music to the recitative, has been attributed to two 
authors, with rival claims to invention, Ottavio Rinuccini of 
Florence, and Jacopo Peri, who brought out a musical drama 
called Dafne, in the same city in the year 1597. At Rome the 
first operatic performance entirely sung was produced in 1600, 
entitled “il rappresentazione dell’ Anima e del corpo,” in which 
the personages were allegorical. The favorite subject of all 
the early authors, seems to have been the mythical adventures 
of Orpheus, as appears by the Ozfeo of Politian, Rinuccini, 
Monteverde, and others, and which was introduced subsequently 
in various shapes on the French stage. The orchestra of this 
period was of a most original description, consisting of the viol 
de gamba, an instrument which approached in construction the 
violoncello of our days, the harpsichord, ancestor of the piano, 
and guitars and flutes, all of which were played behind the scenes, 
forming but a very weak accompaniment to the singers. | 
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The Oratorio also, the progenitor of the opera, was brought 
to some degree of perfection in this age, particularly by Alessan- 
dro Stradella, whose fame as a musician was fully established at 
Venice by his “ San Giovanni Battista,” and whose romantic 
adventures and death deserve some notice here. His renown 
as a musician caused him to be engaged by a Venetian nobleman, 
to instruct a young lady named Hortensia, whom the Patrician 
had inveigled from her family. The lady preferred the 
professore to the noble, and the pair fled to Naples, and subse- 
quently to Rome. Here they were traced by two assassins, sent 
by the Venetian to avenge the insult and dispatch Stradella, 
and who entered a church, where the musician was conducting 
an oratorio, with the determination of accomplishing their fell 
purpose. Such, however, was the beauty of the music, and its 
ascendancy over the minds of the assassins, that they relinquished 
their design, and even discovered the whole plot to Stradella, 
advising him at the same time to fly to safer quarters. He 
repaired to Turin, and put himself under the protection of the 
Duchess of Savoy. Two other villains, however, were hired, and 
succeeded in leaving their victim in an apparently hopeless state 
in the ducal palace. Still he recovered, and the Duchess, in order 
to remove all further possibility of separating the lovers, had them 
publicly united at her court, and constantly guarded within its 
precincts. The vengeance of the Venetian did not yet slumber ; 
he despatched another brace of murderers in pursuit, and after 
some years, when Stradella was obliged to go tu Genoa onsome ur- 
gent affairs, they succeeded in stabbing to the heart the luckless 
pair, as they laysleeping one early morning in each other’s arms. 
This occurred in the year 1670, and is a striking trait both of 
the Italian love for music, and the Italian love for revenge, 
still subsisting at the present day. 

Rinuccini had come to France in the suite of Marie de Medicis, 
and laid the foundation of an Italian company at her court, in 
the year 1577. Ballets were the principal performances at this 
period, one of which was brought out at the marriage of Mon- 
sieur de Joyeuse with Mademoiselle de Vaudemont, under the 
direction of Balthasarini, the best violin player of his time, in 
the year 1581. The Cardinal Mazarin was, however, the first to 
introduce the complete opera, in 1645, by causing to be represent- 
ed before the King and Queen at the Petit Bourbon an Italian 
piece entitled, La Festa theatrale de la finta Pazza, and in 
1647 another, Orfeo é Euridice, by an Italian company. ‘Three 
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years afterwards, Pierre Corneille produced a tragedy called 
Androméde, in getting up which great expense was gone to in 
machinery, dresses, &c. It was played before the Queen Anne 
d’ Autriche, and produced an extraordinary sensation. ‘The 
whole piece was not sung, but the recitative was intermingled 
with airs, somewhat in the style of the ancient tragedies of 
Sophocles and Euripides. Ballets, however, continued to be the 
favorite amusement of the Court, the verses of them bei 
composed by some of the best authors, and the characters, 
divinities, heroes, shepherds, and other personages, represented 
by the young king, Louis XIV., the princes, and the most noble 
of the courtiers. The troubles of the Fronde interrupted for 
some time any further attempts to establish a French opera, 
until the year 1659, when a pastoral piece in five acts, the words 
by the Abbé Perrin, and the music by Lambert and Cambert, 
music masters to the Queen, was played at the village of Issy, 
in the house of the Sieur de la Haye, and subsequently at Vin- 
cennes, at the desire of Cardinal Mazarin, before the whole court, 
This success induced the Abbé to write several other pieces, 
and led to his obtaining in the year 1669 a patent for establish- 
ing academies of music at Paris, and in the other cities of the 
kingdom. Heand hisassociates subsequently brought out several 
operas, amongst the rest Pomone, which was played in 1671 in 
the Jeu de Peaume de Bel-air, rue Mazarine, of which an author 
of the times says: “The scenery was regarded with surprise, 
the dances with pleasure, the singing was heard with delight 
the words with disgust.” | 

A great revolution in French music was now about to be 
effected by the celebrated Jean Baptiste Lulli, a Florentine, 
who had obtained the place of superintendent of music to the 
King. He was son of a peasant, and had received some instruc- 
tion from a cordelier in music and playing on the guitar, which 
he afterwards abandoned for the violin, his favourite instrument. 
The Chevalier de Guise brought him to France for the service 
of Mademoiselle de Montpensier, in whose kitchen he was for 
some time sous-marmiton, under scullion, until one day the 
Comte de Nogent, hearing him by chance amusing himself 
with playing on the violin, recommended to his mistress to have 
him taught by proper masters. At this time the principal band 
of the court consisted of twenty-four violins, considered the 


best in Europe, but Louis XIV. having heard Julli play, 
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‘nstitated a new band in his favor in the year 1652, and gave 
= the name of Les petits Violons. The different parts of a 
musical piece were not then performed from regular books, but 
learned off by heart by the musicians, who should each be indi- 
vidually instructed by the master. Here Lulh introduced 
his first great improvement, making his pupils play from the 
book and learn their own parts, so that in a short time he was 
able to produce symphonies and other harmonised pieces, and 
brought his band to greater perfection than any of the Italians 
of his day. He was now appointed superintendent of the king’s 
music, and in the year 1672, a quarrel having arisen between 
the Abbé Perrin and his associates, the former gave up his 
privilege of the academy of music, which was granted to Lulli, 


‘who caused a new theatre to be constructed near the Palais 


d’ Orleans, in the Rue Vaugirard, called the Luxemburg. 
After the death of Moliére in 1673, the French opera was re- 
moved to the Theatre of the Palais Royal, where it remained 
for along time. The first piece brought out by Lulli, was 
that of Les Fétes del’ Amour et de Bacchus, a pastoral with 
ballets, the words by Quinault, in 1672, and was soon followed 
by that of Cadmus. The first female actors and singers did 
not appear until the year 1681. 

Such was the foundation of the French Académie de Musique 
by the famous Lulli, of whom Voltaire says that he “ was the 
father of true music in France.” Before the time of this great 
master, attention was paid only to the first parts of the singing. 
In the violin parts, the bassand tenor instruments only 
performed a simple accompaniment, a sort of counter-point, 
which the players composed generally as it occurred to them, 
and played without book, and the singers of the same parts 
followed the same method. But Lulli brought the whole into 
a regular system, such as is practised at the present day. He 
was the first also to introduce oboes, trumpets, drums, and 
cymbals into the Orchestra, and even made use of a whistle in 
one of the scenes of his Acis et Galatce. The words of his 
Operas were principally written by Quinault, who was an 
advocate by profession, and considered the best poet of his time, 
notwithstanding the severe judgment passed upon him by the 
critic Boilcau : 

‘* Et tous ces lieux communs de morale lubrique, 
Que Lulli rechauffe des sons de sa musique.” 


When these two concerted a piece between them, it was 
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at once submitted to the King, Louis XIV., and his court jury, 
who decided on the scenes, verses, dresses, and music, and then 
it was shewn to the Académie Francaise, of which Quinault 
was a member. La Fontaine wrote an opera for Lulli, but it 
was condemned by the whole court, and not allowed to be 
played. 

So great was the favor of Lulli at court, that it raised up 
many enemiesto him, amongst the rest Guischard, who attempted 
to poison him with juice of tobacco. ‘The king, however, gave 
him letters of nobility, and appointed him one of his secre- 
taries, to the great annoyance of the high courtiers, who up to 
this time considered that an honor particularly reserved for 


themselves. They cut him, and would not receive him into | 


their society until the king insisted, and on the day of his 
reception into the confrérie, he treated the members to the 
Opera of le triomphe de Vv Amour. Lulli now neglected the 
violin so much, that he would not even allow one to be 
brought into his house, but the Maréchal de Grammont, by a 
happy ruse, managed to get him to play. She desired Lulli 
to hear one of his valets, Lalande, playing on that instrument, 
and to give him a few instructions. The lesson began, but 
Lulli, soon disgusted with the bad performance of his pupil, 
snatched the violin from his hands, and commencing hiwself, 
became so excited by his own music, that he could not be got 
to stop for three hours. 

One of his best operas, Aéys, created a great sensation at 
court, and gave rise to a don mot of the king, who, when 
Madame de Maintenon declared Afys to be her favorite, said, 
** Ah, Atys isa happy man.” Boileau, at the performance of 
this opera, asked the box-keeper to put him in a place in the 
theatre, where he would not hear the words, as though he 
liked Lull’s music much, he had a sovereign contempt for 
Quinault’s verses. This is but one of the injustices which 
this bitter critic committed. 

Quinault’s last opera was that of Armide, the last act of which 
had to be rewritten five times in order to please Lulli. It is 
still considered a very excellent performance, has been reset by 
Rameau, subsequently by Gluck, and is still frequently played 
in France. Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and Fontenelle’s 
Psyche, and also Bellerophon, were brought out by Lulli. 
The singers of his time were not of such excellence as to need 
much mention, the two principal female vocalists being La 
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Rochois and La Maupin. The adventures of the latter are 
somewhat curious as given by Mr. George Hogarth. 


She was born in 1673, and married at a very early age, but soon 
ran away with a fencing master, from whom she learned the use 
of the small sword. After remaining for some time at Marseilles, 
where she narrowly escaped the punishment of burning alive for 
setting fire to a convent, she went to Paris, appeared on the opera 
stage at the age of two-and-twenty, and was for a considerable time 
the reigning favourite of the day. Having on some occasion been 
affronted by Dumeni, a singer, she put on male attire, watched for 
him in the Place des Victoires, insisted on his drawing his sword 
and fighting her, and on his refusing, caned him and took his watch 
and snuff-box. Next day Dumeni having boasted in the opera house, 
that he had defended himself against three men, who had attempted 
to rob him, she told the whole story, and produced his watch 
and snnff-box in proof of her having chastised him as a coward. 
Thevenard, another singer of note, was nearly treated in the same 
manner, and had no other way of escaping, but by publicly begging 
her pardon, after hiding himself in the Palais Royal for three 
weeks, At a Ball given by Monsieur the brother of Louis XIV., 
she appeared in men’s clothes, and having behaved impertinently to 
alady, was called out by three of her friends. Instead of avoiding 
the combat, by discovering her sex, she drew her sword, and killed 
all the three ; and then, returning very coolly to the ball-room, told 
the story to Monsieur, who obtained her pardon. After some other 
adventures, she went to Brussels, where she became mistress to the 
Elector of Bavaria. This prince, having quitted her for the Countess of 
Arcos, sent her by that lady’s husband a purse of 4000 livres, with an 
order to quit Brussels. But this singular heroine threw the‘purse at the 
Count’s head, telling him it was a recompense worthy of such a 
contemptible scoundrel as himself. She afterwards returned to the 
Parisian stage, which she left in 1705. The conclusion of such a life 
is not the least extraordinary part of it. She became at last very 
devout, and having recalled her husband, from whom she had been 
loug separated, lived with him in a pious manner till her death in 
1707, at the age of thirty-four. Such is the history of this woman, 
given by Laborde and other writers; and strange as it is, there 
Seems no reason for doubting its truth. 


Lulli owed his death to a wound he gave himself in the foot 
with a cane, as he was beating time to a Te Deum performed 
in honor of the king’s recovery from a serious illness in 1687. 
The court doctors advised him to have the limb amputated, 
but he put himself under a quack, who promised to save the 
member, and only produced mortification. His confessor 
would not give him absolution, if he did not consent to burn 
a rather licentious opera, which he was engaged composing, 
called Achille et Polixéne. It was taken from a drawer and 
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cast into the fire. One of the Princes of Vendédme asked him, 
why he had burned it, as he might recover. ‘ Hush,” said 
Lulli, “ I have got another copy of it.” However, when pro. 
nounced beyond recovery, he shewed intense remorse, and 
stretched himself on a bed of ashes, with a rope round his 
neck, singing to one of his own airs the words, “ J? faut mourir, 
pecheur, ul faut mourir.’ After his death the obnoxious opera 
was finished by another composer and subsequently performed. 
This famous man was stout im person, dark in face, with a spi- 
rited expression. He was much addicted to the table, which 
_ predisposed him to the illness from which he died. The che. 
valier de Lorraine, one of his boon companions, obtained 
admittance to him on his death-bed on the plea of long friend- 
ship. Madame Lulli, in her husband’s presence, upbraided 
him as being the person who made him last drunk, and caused 
his death. |“ My dear wife,” said Lulli interrupting her, 
“*M. le Chevalier was certainly the last who made me drunk, and 
if I recover shall be the first todo so again.” He left a for- 
tune of twenty-six thousand pounds sadlinig after him, at least 
three times the value of the same sum at the present day. 
His music was very simple, and though the accompaniment 
was rather thin and weak, it retained possession of the French 
stage until the middle of the last century, to the time of 
Rameau. <A specimen of his play of Proserpine is given 
in the Harmonicon of 1823. Hor a good description of the 
style of actors and dresses of this period, we may refer toa 
paper of Addison’s, in No. 29 of the Spectator. 

The principal followers of Lulli up to the time of Rameau, 
were Colasse, Campra, and Destouches, the former of whom 
produced an opera, Astrée, by la Fontaine in 1691. The 
author himself thought so little of it, that he told some ladies, 
who sat behind him during the performance, and who praised 
both the author and the piece, “ Well, ladies, the piece is 
not worth a farthing, and this M. de la Fontaine, whom you 
talk of, is a blockhead, he tells you so himself.” In fact up 
to the time of Rameau, no eminent name appears connected 
with the French Opera except Coupin and Marchand, two 
great organists, and Leclaire, a violinist. A new style of music 
was now introduced, more elaborate and fuller in the accom- 
Hag and chorus, which promised sovn to supersede that 
OF 240111. 

Rameau was born in the year 1683, at Clermont in Auvergne, 
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and published several treatises on music in his youth, but 
did not produce any opera until his fiftieth year in 1733, when 
he brought out his ‘‘ yppolyte et Aricie,” which at once gave 
him a triumph and superseded the music of Lulli. Factions 
spirit, however, in favor of either of these composers ran very 
high, and fora long time divided the public and court. An 
Italian company having come to Paris, and acted in the year 
1752 a Burletta, Serva Padrona, the parties in the contest 
were changed, and the public divided between the Italians and 
French, and the feud became so strong that Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, who wrote his Lettre sur la Musique Frangaise 
against the French school, was burned in effigy at the Opera 
house door. ‘The Italians were after two years driven from 
Paris. Rousseau himself produced a piece, Le Devin du Vil- 
lage, which has been since reproduced on the French stage, 
but he got into such bad odour with his orchestra from his 
imperious manner, that they hung him in efligy. Rameau 
was a man of a coarse disposition, selfish and very avaricious. 
He brought out his last opera, /es Padadins in 1760, and four 
years after died at the age of 81 years. 

During his time, Mondonville composed Ziton et Aurore in 
the height of the Italian dispute, when the theatre was divided 
into two sides, the Coin dw Roi, the French faction, and the 
Coin de la Reine, the Italian. The author procured the assist- 
ance of Madame de Pompadour, by whose orders the pit, before 
the doors were opened, was filled by the king’s household, 
excluding the other party, so that the Opera was completely 
successful. He also produced a piece, Daphnis et Alcimadure, 
in the patois of Languedoc, sung by artistes from the south, 
the musical language of which, contrasted with the French, crea- 
ted a great sensation on the stage. 

At the Opera Comique many Operas ¢ ariettes or ballets, 
were now represented, some by the famous Favart. He was 
son of a pastry couk, and made chansonnier to Marshal Saxe’s 
army in Flanders before the battle of Rocoux. He married a 
Mademoiselle Chantilly, with whom the general fell desperately 
in love. They escaped from the camp before Maestricht 
during a stormy night, when the bridges of communication 
between two parts of the army, then in a perilous position, 
had been swept away. Marshal Saxe was found by one of his 
officers, Dumesnil, sitting on his bed and bewailing his fate in 
tones of the most violent grief. The officer thought his anxiety 
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was running on the misfortune of the bridges, and endeavoured 
to comfort him by representing that they might be repaired in 
a few hours. ‘‘ What,” cried the Marshal, “‘ is it the bridges 
you are talking about all this while? That is nothing—I can 

ut it to rights in a couple of hours. But Chantilly—I have 
lost her, she has deserted me.” He procured a Lettre de Cachet 
from Louis XV., subsequently, and imprisoned Madame 
Favart in a convent in the country, until she consented to be. 
come his mistress. She afterwards appeared as a favorite 
actress at the Zhéatre Italien, and died in 1773. 

There is an amusing description of the manner of representa- 
tion of a French Opera at this period, given in his correspond- 
ence for 1765 by the Baron de Grimm. “ The piece was 
Castor and Pollux. The actors kept singing and dancing 
alternately, and never to the purpose. It ended with every 
act, and then had to begin again, till at last Castor was fairly 
killed, buried, brought to life again, and received into Paradise. 
To celebrate his apotheosis, the dancers, male and female, took 
the names of the stars and planets, and danced a chaconne, 
and while the moon, who was called Mademoiselle Preslin, 
placed herself between M. Vestris, who was the sun, and 
Mademoiselle Allard, who was the earth, the foot-lights were 
lowered to imitate an eclipse. This ingenious idea was received 
with great applause.” 

Duni, Philidor, the great chess-player, and a few others, prece- 
ded Grétry, who composed for the comic Opera some 80 pieces, 
commencing with de Huron, the words of which are by Mar- 
montel. He improved very much the taste for music in France, 
survived the Revolution, and died full of honorin 1813. 

Gluck now came forward under the patronage of Marie 
Antoinette with the /phigénie en Aulide, and Orphée, aud was 
shortly after opposed by Piccini, who, under the tuition of Mar- 
montel in the French language, of which he did not understand 
one word, composed Holand. At the rehearsals of the music, 
Piceini was thrown into despair by the singers and the band, 
who could not keep time for a dozen bars together. It pro- 
duced, however, such an impression on the public, as to revive 
the old factions of Italians and French, under the names of 
Gluckites and Piccinistes. The rival authors met one evening 
at supper at the house of Berton, then director of the Opera, 
they embraced each other, conversed very freely, and when 
Gluck became warmed with wine, he turned to Piccini, and 
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told him, that the French understood nothing of singing, that 
he was a great man, composed fine music, and thought only 
of his reputation, but that if he was wise he should think only 
of making money, and nothing else. They parted very good 
friends, but the war between their partisans was still maintained 
as hotly as ever. 

Piccini afterwards went to Naples, but fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the Government there on account of his political 
opinions, and lost all his property. He obtained leave to re- 
turn to France, and was about receiving an office from the 
First Consul, when he expired on the 7th May 1800, at the 
village of Passy, exhausted by mental labour and bodily suffer- 
ing, at the age of seventy-two years. In his Iphigenie en Lau- 
ride a Mademoiselle Laguerre appeared upon the stage in such 
a state of elevation, that she could not walk, and was supported 
by her attendant priestesses. She had ruined by her extrava- 
gance a prince of the blood and a wealthy farmer general, but 
was still a great favorite. ‘The audience treated her with the 
greatest kindness, did not hiss, and between the acts she had 
time to recover herself and finish her part creditably. She was 
sent, however, to the prison of Fort ’Hvéque by the king, where 
she remained two days, and expressed great contrition on 
coming out, repeating the first two lines of her part :— 

“QO jour fatal, que Je voulais en vain, 
Ne pas compter parmiceux de ma vie.” 

She subsequently died from the effects of dissipation in the 
year 1783, leaving behind her a fortune of £75,000 sterling. 

After the Opera house was burned in 1781, the Academie 
Royale de Musique gave concerts at the Tuilleries, and on one 
occasion imposed on the Gluckistes, a piece announced as a 
production of Gluck, but really one by Jomelli, and which had 
been hissed in Italy. It was loudly applaused by the partisans, 
who finding out their mistake by a whisper passed in the hall, 
abandoned the field of battle altogether to the Piccinistes 
and did not again shew themselves. Before this, while 
M. Vismes was director in 1779, a rebellion arose among 
the corps dramatique against the despotism of the manager. 
La Fayette had just returned from America, and a congress 
was formed having at its head the elder Vestris, Ze Dieu de /a 
Danse. One lady, Mademoiselle Guichard, being ordered by 
the government to dance, replied, “The minister orders me 
to dance; well—he had better look to himself, lest I make 
himself dance one of these days.” When this was reported to 
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the yonng king he remarked to those about him, “It is all 
your own fault, gentlemen ; if you paid these ladies fewer atten. 
tions, they would not be so insolent.” _ She applied for a new 
and extravagant dress, and was refused ; but she gained her 
point by sending the manager the dress she had, cut into ten 
thousand pieces. A dancer, Dauberval, and the younger Ves. 
tris were sent to prison for their rebellion, the elder Vestris 
saying to his son as he was taken away, “ Go—this is the 
proudest day of your life. Take my carriage and demand the 
apartment of my friend the King of Poland; I shall pay every 
expense.” The fracas ended by the Prevot des Marchands 
being appointed director, M. Visons reduced to be his deputy, 
and all the Italians in Paris dismissed by the Government. 

Gluck had left Paris in 1779, but he was succeeded by an- 
other eminent composer, Sacchini. His operas, Renaud brought 
out in 1783, and Gdipe a Colonne in 1787, obtained complete 
success. Gluck died in 1787, and his rival, Piccini, generously 
proposed to perpetuate his memory by the establishment of an 
annual concert, to consist entirely of his compositions. The 
warfare between the two parties of which these men were the 
chiefs, had a most beneficial effect on French taste in music, 
and contributed more than anything else to raise it above the 
style of the productions of Rameau. The comicoperas of Gretry 
had the same useful tendency, and were succeeded by those of 
Dalayrac, whose Nina, ou la folle par Amour created a great 
sensation. 

Gossec composed a great number of successful operas which 
are now forgotten. He was put at the head of the Conservatoire 
de Musique along with Mehul and Cherubini, when that in- 
stitution was established in 1795, and remained in it until a 
short time before his death in 1829 at the age of 96 years. 
‘* All Paris,” says a French memoir of him, “ remembers the 
venerable composer, bent beneath the weight of years, quitting 
his lodgings precisely at five, to repair to the Zhéatre Heydeau 
(he lived at the village of Passy.) He always halted halfway 
at the Café des variétés, and after taking his coffee resumed his 
course, and was found immediately after the opening of the 
doors, in his accustomed corner of the pit. Like a veteran, he 
continued to the last, faithful to the post of his early glories.” 
A short time before his death he suddenly fainted in the street, 
and when on recovering his senses he was asked where he wished 
to be taken to, he replied ; “ to the Opera Comique.”’ 
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Salieri, a pupil of Glack’s, brought out in 1781, les Danaides 


in the name of his master with great success, and in 1787 com- 


osed the music of Zarare, an Opera by Beaumarchais, which had 
been read to private circles for three years before by its author. 
It was founded on an eastern tale, the music was considered 
to be of great merit, and it drew immense crowds, perhaps 
owing to the political notions mixed up with it, which suited 
the temper of the times. Another disciple of Gluck shortly 
followed, the more celebrated Mehul, a Belgian, who was found 
at 16 years of age hiding in the theatre to hear the performance 
of Iphigénie en Tauride, and was taken in hand by Gluck. He 
produced many pieces during the Revolution, and in 1806 ex- 
cluded the violins from the orchestra during the performance 
of his Uthal, substituting violas for them. The effect was 
dull and monotonous, and Gretry who was present, whispered 
to a friend near him, “ I would give a louis to hear a cricket 
chirp jast now.” His master-piece, Joseph, appeared in 1816, 
and is considered to be a work of noble simplicity in its style, 
and pathetic beauties in its melodies. 

We now come to the contemporary era in French music, 
over which it will be sufficient to cast a very hurried glance, as 
no doubt every person is more or less familiar with the most 
celebrated composers of it, and their productions. ‘The most 
remarkable of these are Cherubini, Spontini, Herold, Auber, 
Meyerbeer and Halévy. The first was born at Florence in 1768, 
and produced his Opera Demopheon in 1788, which was followed 
by many others, des Abencevrages, his last, coming out in 1813. 
He was more celebrated for his church music. Bonaparte, when 
first consul, did not seem much to relish his operas, and once 
remarked to him, “my dear Cherubini, you are certainly an ex- 
cellent musician, but really your music is so noisy and com- 
plicated that E can make nothing of it.” To which the com- 
poser replied ; ‘* my dear general, you are an excellent: soldier, 
but in regard to music, you must excuse me if I don’t think it 
necessary to adapt my compositions to your comprehension.” 
This reply annoyed Napoleon, for some years afterwards he 
wanted a maestro di cavella and offered the office to Mehul, 
who suggested Cherubini ; but Napoleon replied haughtily, “ ] 
want a maestro di capella who will make music, and not noise, 
and he appointed Le Sueur. Cherubini was a director for some 
time of the Conservatoire, and died in 1841 at the age of 80 
years. Spontini’s principal work is Semiramis, brought out first 
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in 1803. He,Berton, and Le Sueur may be placed in the same 
class ; their works are now out of date. Boieldieu obtained a 
somewhat greater reputation; we know his compositions by 
la Dame Blanche, still occasionally produced on the French 
stage. It is founded on Scott’s novel, the Monastery, the words 
by Scribe, and is considered to contain many fine passages, 
Herold brought out Mariein 1826 ,and Zampa in 1831, the latter 
resembling Don Giovanni in its plot. A few years ago it was 
Italianicised at her Majesty’s Theatre in London, and much 
admired. Auber’s Operas, Fra Diavolo, La Muette de Portici 
(Masaniello), Les Diamants de la Couronne, Le Domino Noir, 
and others, are well known to the public, as well as his brilliant 
style of music, on which it is unnecessary to dwell. Meyerbeer 
was born at Berlin in 1794, and was the son of a banker in 
that city. He was a pupil of the Abbé Vogler, a teacher of 
the old German school, but happily went to Italy, where he 
improved the severe style of his native country. His a Crociato, 
performed at Venice in 1825, gained him great reputation, and 
showed that he could combine the softness and flowing character 
of the Italian with the strict harmony of the German melody, 
He went shortly after to Paris, andapplied himself to the French 
Opera, bringing out Rodert le Diable at the Académie de Musique 
in 1831. It will be seen hereafier that it met with immense 
success. ‘The words are by Scribe, who also wrote the libretto 
of his next piece, des Zuguenots performed for the first time in 
1836. This composition marks the present taste of the I’rench 
theatres for horrible exhibitions and massacres, strong choruses 
and stunning music. Le Prophete, which came out in 1848, has 
equalled its predecessors in reputation, and has been translated 
and played in Italian and German. It is somewhat gloomy and 
monotonous in its expression, but the effect is generally grand 
aud dramatic. Halévy has enjoyed a great name in France for 
many years, founded in the first place on da Juive and many 
comic Operas, Guido et Ginevra, le val d’ Andorre, and others. 
Ilis 4a Zempesta also produced considerable effect and won 
fame for its author. Some of those shall be noticed hereafter, 
as well as the effect produced by them on the Parisian public. 
The only remaining name is that of Adolphe Adam, whose Pos 
tilion de Longjumeau is well known, and has become popular 
in many other countries besides France. He died in the year 
1847, shortly after producing his ballet of Za Fille de Marére, 
in which Fanny Cerito danced along with Carlotta Grisi and M. 
Saint Léon. 
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The most celebrated male vocalist that France perhaps ever 
ave birth to, was the famous Garat, who was the son of an 
advocate of Bordeaux. He had never learned music, and sung 
merely from ear, but his performances as an amateur delighted 
even the best judges in the musical world, Piccini and Sacchini 
his contemporaries. He attracted notice first in 1784, by sing- 
ing through an entire Opera, not omitting the violin accom- 
paniments and airs of the ballet. Contemporary with him was 
Chardin, another first rate tenor, and since then Lais and Elle- 
viou became distinguished both as theatrical and church singers. 
The artistes of our own times will be noticed hereafter, and 
their merits and characters discussed. It is strange, that Ma- 
dame Malibran, perhaps the greatest female singer that ever came 
from France, never devoted herself to the support. of the Opera 
of her own nation, but comfined herself exclusively to Italian 
singing. ‘Thisperhaps was caused entirely, by her having owed her 
first greatsuccess to her efforts at Her Majesty’s theatrein London. 
We therefore have nothing to say of her performances, as we are 
confined completely to the artistes of the Académie de Musique. 
[¢ would be altogether superfluous, and no doubt wearisome, to 
give anylengthenedaccount of the different managers, who were 
placed at various times since its foundation at the head of the Aca- 
démie de Musique, or the numerous orders made at various 
times by the French Government respecting it. During Lulli’s 
time, as before noticed, after the death of Moliére in 1673, the 
theatre of the Palais Royal was given over to it for its perform- 
ances. J'emale actors and singers did not appear on its stage 
until the year 1681. After Lulli’s death, his nephew Fravime 
obtained a patent from the court for thirteen years, subject to 
a number of pensions to Lulli’s family and others, and subse- 
quently held the directorship for many years. Several 
persons succeeded hin up to the year 1749, when the 
management was granted by Louis XV. to the city of 
Paris, whose officers took possession of and sealed up all the 
stores and appointments. Permission had been given in 1715 
to hold balls and concerts in the house, for which purpose, ar- 
rangements were made to place the orchestra and pit ona level 
with the stage, to decorate the sides of the grand hall thus 
formed with pilasters, arcades, and mirrors, and to hang twenty- 
four lustres from the ceiling. The first ball was held in the 
next year on the 11th November, the feast of St. Martin, and, 
according to the French custom, was repeated every Sunday 
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until Advent, then taken up again on ‘Twelfth day, continued 
twice or three times a week until the Carnival. Masks attended, 
the dancing commenced at 11 o‘clock in the evening, and 
ended at 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning. Such was the origin 
of the present Bals de l’Opera, which form one of the chief 
attractions of Paris in the season. In 1763 the theatre of the 
Palais Royal was burned down, and the Opera was obliged to 
take refuge in the Tuilleries ; but in 1781 the same fate await- 
ed it in its new quarters, and caused it to be established 
provisionally at the Porte St. Martin. The Government 
constructed a new building for it in the Rue Richelieu, 
opposite the Royal Library, in the year 1794. Here it was 
domiciled up to the year 1820, when the Duke de Berri was 
assassinated by Louvel, and it was determined to take down 
the edifice and raise an expiatory monument in its place. 
This, however, was changed afterwards in 1830 into a public 
fountain, commemoratory of the deed perpetrated on its site. 
A succession of different systems of management had been im- 
posed by the Government since the year 1776, when six com- 
missioners were named by the king to look after the proper 
direction of the theatre. tn 1790 it fell into the hands of 
the municipality, and subsequently was given over to the actors 
themselves, as a private speculation, until 1794, when it was 
attached to the Ministry of the Interior. Under the Empire 
the chamberlain of the household had entire control over the 
management, and with the return of the Bourbons a royal 
commissioner was appointed, for the special purpose of the 
supervision of the Académie Royale de Musique. It was again 
given over to private enterprize with a large subsidy from the 
state, as will be seen hereafter, until the present Emperor - 
brought it under the immediate inspection of the Govern- 
ment by appointing an administrator general, with a salary of 
30,000 francs a year, for the purpose of carrying out its ob- 
jects. 

_ The building in the Rue Lepelletier, near the Boulevard des 
Italiens, where the performances of French Operas are now 
given to the public, was constructed in the year 1820, by the 
architect Debret. It communicates with three streets, one for 
private vehicles, another for hired fiacres, and the third is 
reserved for the use of persons on foot, who form their queue, 
as at all French Theatres under the orders of the police, along 
the Rue Grange Bateliére. Two passages, with a range of 
small shops at each side, connect it also with the Boulevard. 
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The front is ornamented with arcades, and a projecting veran- 
der, under which carriages can approach the principal entrances. 
‘The interior arrangements are very spacious, the body of the 
house itself being capable of containing nearly 2,000 persons. 
The stage is about 45 feet in width by 85 in length, with a space 
beneath it for the trap and other machinery nearly 35 feet in 
depth. Its singers and musicians are recruited from the 
Institution of the Conservatoire de Musique et de Declamation, 
where nearly four hundred pupils of both sexes receive gratuit- 
ous lessons, and compete for honors and prizes, preparatory to 
being ushered before the public at the Grand Opera. 

Enough has now been given of the history of the Académie 
de Musique, and of the origin, growth, and progress of the 
French opera, to serve as an introduction of the reader to areview 
of the volume, which is placed first at the head of this article. 
It consists of a series of sketches, covering a space of about 
twenty years of the most recent period, and is written in that 
styleof Jadinage soacceptable tothe Parisian public. The French 
are most enthusiastic on the subject of their theatres, and par- 
ticularly of the two which may be called national, the Zheatre 
Frangais, and the Académie de Musique, the first specially 
devoted to legitimate French drama, and the second to opera- 
tic productions in their own language. They are justly proud 
of these two institutions, which has served very much to sus- 
tain and keep alive good taste in literature and music 
amongst tlie people. It is very much to be regretted, thatthe 
same public spirit does not manifest itself in Great Britain, 
where every day the desire for national dramatic performances 
is dying out, and the productions of native talent are superseded 
by translations of foreign pieces, or representations in foreign 
languages, and by foreign actors. It is incredible the amount 
of money spent by the Parisian middle-classes in theatre-going, 
particularly during the finer months of spring and summer, 
when the whole population may be said to live in the open 
air. They deprive themselves not only of the luxuries, but 
also of many of the necessaries of life, and become habitués of 
the different play-houses, Hence may be easily understood 
the avidity with which such a volume, as is now before us, may 
be received by the public of that gay capital. 

These Petits Memoires must have a peculiar attraction for 
any one who has been acquainted with Parisian life for some 
years past. They will recall many amusing incidents and stories 
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circulated at the time, which formed the gossip of the town, 
and the delight of the habitués. They are also useful as q 
chronicle of the appearances and disappearances of many cele- 
brated actors and actresses, singers and dancers, who held the 
stage for a while and commanded universal applause, but who 
are now passed away and almost completely forgotten. They 
commence in the year 1831, when M. Véron obtained the 
management. A tale is told of M. Royer Collard, then at the 
head of the Division des beaux Arts, having received 25,000 
franes from his grateful friend for having procured for him this 
appointment, Véron was also editor of the Constitutionnel, 
and as such had allotted to him 152 shares in the Northern 
Railway of France, on which the premium was 60,000 francs, 
but which hesold the very evening he obtained them, at a 
profit of 50,000 in cash, to a man of money, in order to realise 
them at once. [le was a most superstitious man, would never 
sit at table when the company numbered thirteen, and on one 
oceasion had the son of lis coachman dressed up, washed, 
sprinkled with Luu de Cologne, and placed among his guests in 
order to avoid the hated number. 

‘The Academy of Music at this time had a support from the 
state of $10,000 francs, or about £32,400 sterling a-year. 
It must be very difficult for a manager to lose on such a tran- 
saction, and consequently, when M. Véron retired in 1888, 
and took the Constitu/ionnel all to himself, he was reported to 
be worth some 500,000 francs, or £20,000 a-year, In 18381 
the opera of Robert le Liable by Meyerbeer was in preparation, 
the author having given an indemnity against loss of 40,000 
frances. Lt was sung by Dabadic, Madame Devrient, Madame 
Damoreau, Mademoiselle Dorus, Nourrist, and Levasseur. 
Meyerbeer was ina state of despair during the rehearsals, but 
notwithstanding that a lamp-holderfell on the stage with a crash 
in the second act,in the thirda scene nearly crushed Mademoiselle 
Taghoni, and in the last Nourrit and Levasseur disappeared 
down one of the traps destined for another, the whole went off 
with such ecdaé, that it laid the foundation of M.Véron’s fortune. 

The principal daxsueses were Taglioni, the two Esslers, Du- 
vernay, Roland, who possessed 50,000 francs in diamonds, 
Coqguillard, Le Roux, ke. The foyer de la danse, or room in 
which the dancing exercises are carried on, particularly 
belonged to them. Here they came every day, their watering 
eans in thew hands, and having sprinkled the floor somewhat, 
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and rubbed their slippers to it, began the evolutions of the bar 
leaning on it with one hand, raising their feet to the height of 
their heads, whirling around and going through all sorts of 
gymnastics, until they are almost disjointed. ‘This process must 
be repeated every day, and one lesson passed over will sometime 
necessitate a constant drilling of a week, before the necessary 
suppleness is attained. “It is thought generally,” says M. de 
Boigne, “ that the dansueses at the opera pass their lives laugh- 
ing, drinking, eating, amusing themselves, and making love. 
Poor girls! they exist only to work, perspire, eat cold veal, 
and beg for applause.” ‘The admirers of some of the debutantes 
cain their favor by menaces of being hissed by them or their 
iriends, others make themselves ridiculous, making love to a 
creature who disjoints herself every moment, or flourishes her 
toe in the face of her dien-aimé. 

Mile. Duvernay was a child of the opera, that is, she learned 
her steps in the government class under the direction of M. 
Barrez, a retired zephyr. She very soon abandoned him for 
the more experienced tutelage of M. Vestris, who exercised a 
species of tyranny over her, but for each attack or insult 
inflicted by him, she gave him in return a sharp retort. Tlis 
under-pacha of the opera was understood to prefer grape in a 
bottle to grape in a cluster, and one day that he remarked to 
his pupil, ** You are wrong, Mlle., in fighting against me, I 
willsmash you. It isthe case ofthe earthen jaragainst the iron pot,” 
alluding to one of the fables of La Fontaine. ‘* ‘The iron pot,” 
said she, “it is the wine pot you mean;” and this nickname of 
wine pot stuck to the pacha during the rest of his career, 
He died at the age of $3 years, in-consequence of having seen 
an advertisement for a dancing master at Calcutta, but that 
anyone presenting himself should be a chiropodist. Some ten 
or twelve years ago, might be seen in the rue St. Hustache, a 
huge tooth hangiug from a window and under it this legend : 
“Jean Congo pulls out teeth and gives lessons in dancing at 
the fairest price’’ | Mile. Duvernay appeared first in the cha- 
racter of Miranda, in da Tentation, and was cast upon the 
stage from the midst of a witch’s diabolical] flaming cauldron, 
to charm the spectators with her youth, freshness, and timidity. 
She fled from the stage, and the too ardent pursuit of a lover, 
to the quiet cloisters of a convent, but managed by an anony- 
mous letter cleverly to reveal her retreat, and be brought back 
tothe scene of her triumphs. | A Russian admirer presented 
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her with a casket containing 100,000 francs, which she re. 
jected, telling him to take away all that ferraille (metal), 
Another hearing this said to her, “I would never offer yoy 
gold ; it is my life itself, which 1 would be happy to sacrifice 
to you.” She, however, only asked a tooth, which he hastened 
to present to her, showing her at the same time the space left | 
in his upper jaw. ‘‘ But, you wretch,” cried Miranda, “ it was 
one of your lower teeth, which I asked for,” and afterwards 
sent him back his tooth, which he had reset. She fell in love, 
however, herself, and attempted poisoning with a decoction of 
sous and vinegar. In 1886 she retired from the opera, isnow | 
married, and enjoys a large fortune. 

The miseries which these unfortunate danseuses undergo in 
learning their trade, the constant practice necessary to keep it 
up, the excessive fatigue consequent on the exertions on the 
stage, are all depicted in the liveliest manner. They pass all 
their time, when not at the theatre, in endeavoring to invite 
repose, stretched in an arm-chair or on a sofa, Their food is 
principally cold veal or poor mutton, their appetite is extinet, 
and in consequence of the desperate exercise, all thie strength 
and plumpness of their bodies go into their lower limbs, leav. 
ing the rest nothing but skin and bone. In fact the Operais ~~ 
said to be the best collection of bones in France and Navarre. 
‘T'wo species of dancing have been invented, the Jalonné, con | 
sisting of bounds and rebounds, flying through the air, whichis | 
that practised by Taglioni; andthe ¢acgueté, the essence of which 
is vivacity, quickness, spinning and des petits temps sur le | 
pointes, the step on the top of the toes, personified by Mlle. 
Kssler. The male dancers are no longer in the great request, 
in which they were formerly, the principal requirements of 
them being, that they should be reasonably ugly in order to set 
off the beauty of their companion, and likewise able to pirouette 
under a weight of two hundred pounds, so that they may bear 
several Sylphes poised on various parts of their persons 
What wretched slavery these unfortunate people subject them- 
selves to, in order to gain a little public applause! 

Marie Taglioni is declared to be the most perfect danseuse, 
who ever appeared at the opera. Before her time, dancing 
was only an art of jumpirig as high as possible, and spinning 
round like a teetotum. Her appearance revolutionized the | 
ballet. Her father was a Neapolitan, her grandfather a Swede. 
She appeared for the first time at Vienna in 1822, in a my- 
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thological ballet ; “the reception of a young nymph at the 
court of Terpsichore.” Her fame resounded in Stuttgard and 
Munich, where she added to it new laurels, and at length, in 
1827, she obtained an ordre de debut at the opera at Panis. 
Her performance in da Vesta/e dethroned Madame Montessu, 
the reigning queen, and the first bonquet which ever fell on 
the stage, was thrown at her feet. In 1832 she created two 
ballets, da Sylphide and Nathalie, both of which had enormous 
success. She paid a visit to Scotland, where the muncipality 
of Perth sent her a deputation requesting her to dance Natha- 
lie in the town. It may be well conceived that there were 
neither actors nor scenery fit to support the performance ; her 
servant Pierre was obliged to submit to have his moustaches 
shaved off, to render him fit to play the part of a mannekin in 
the piece, and while the operation was being performed, she 
kept the attention of the audience engaged by steps and entre- 
chats, which she invented at the moment. On her return to 
Paris, she disappointed M. Duponchel, the new director, who 
had announced 4a Sylphide, and besides losing the usual re- 
ceipts of 8000 francs, he was fined 10,000, She complained 
of an abscess in the foot, which a few days after was completely 
healed and she danced successfully. The fact was, her father 
did not wish her to appear immediately after the famous singer 
Nourrit, who had gone to Italy only the day before her return ; 
she should come out after bad actors or singers, so that the 
contrast would be the more striking. The Queen’s Theatre 
in London was honored by her for a time, but she soon com- 
plained of a swelling in the knee. 1n 1837 she treated with 
the opera at St. Petersburg, where she gathered roubles and ora- 
tions for five years with imperial magnificence. The year 1844 
saw her again in Paris performing the Pas de d’Omére, but she 
was only a shadow of herself. On this occasion one of her 
x" Alfred de Musset, wrote the following verses in her 
album : 


“Si vous ne voulez plus danser, 
Si vous ne faites que passer 

Sur ce grand théatre si sombre, 
Ne courez pas apres votre ombre 
Kt tachez de nous la laisser.” 


There is a dark, unwholesome passage opening into the 
tue Grange Bateliére. At the end of this is a door, which 
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leads to the lodge of Mother Crosnier, who in her capacity of 
concierge des coulisses, presided at the private entrance of the 
artistes of the Opera. She was one of the characters of the 
theatre, not that she ever appeared upon the stage during her 
service of 40 years, during which time she had not seen q 
single opera or ballet performed, had never been absent o 
sick even once, or received a single reprimand, or asked for 
leave to absent herself. Every evening she saw defiling before 
her, the whole company of performers and_scene-shifters, 
backwards and forwards from five o’clock in the evening until 
two in the morning. Hach of the passers by saluted her 
politely, according to the usual habit of the French, and 
addressed her, some as Madame, others Mame, others Mere 
or simply Crosnier, but the name of La Mere, given to her one 
evening by the singer Nourrit, appeared to arouse her ire; he 
did not repeat it. Her cold grey eye watched with the most 
scrupulous care, lest any foreign element should attempt to 7 
gain admission. She gave good advice to the Figurantes, 
and guarded them against the too hot pursuit of their ardent 
admirers. Once a-young gentleman tried to bribe her witha 
piece of twenty francs to pass a note and bouquet to Mdle. 
Olympe. When he came back for an answer, she returned him 
the note unopened, and presented the Zouzs to a beggar girl, 
who stood in the passage. When each representation was 
over, she went round the theatre, a dark lantern in her hand, 
along with an inspector and fireman ; visited all the boxes, 
and saw that the fires were extinct. ‘The fortunes and lives 
of an immense quarter of the town were in her hands; but 
they might all sleep in peace, Madame Crosnier was theit 
angel guardian, 

Some operas which M. Véron brought out during his 
directorship from 1831 to 18835, did not produce much for 
the strong box. Gustave JI/., by Aubert, had some success 
at first, but it speedily fell to a very low level. It owed its 
first success to the care of M. Duponchel, the sub manager, 
Who although suffering from a swelling of the hip, and con- 
fined to bed, sat up, and supported on one side by M. Géré 
the master dresser, and on the other by the mistress dresser, 
caused every one of the actors and actresses to defile before 
him, and exhibit their costumes, and receive his orders. It 
accordingly was received by the house with great enthusiasm 
for a time. Cherubini’s piece of 4/i Bada was a clear loss ol 
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50, or 60,000 frances. Its author could not understand how 
it did not succeed, and attributed this to everything, but the 
badness of the music. Don Juan was well brought out in- 
1834. Nourrit acted Don Juan; Levasseur, Leporello ; Mile. 
Falcon, Donna Anna; Mile. Dorus, Elvira ; Mme. Damoreau, 
Zerlina. No trouble or expense was spared on the appoint- 
ments, costumes, and decorations ; still it did not pay. Mme. 
Damoreau passed shortly after to the Opera Comique, where 
for ten years she reigned supreme. The Ballet of Za Zempéte 
was got up for Fanny Essler, who it was expected would 
make up for the absence of ‘Taglioni. She was looked at with 
surprise running on the tops of her toes, so lively, supple and 
active, but she did not conquer the throne of her rival. 
Fanny” Essler was the most ravishing expression of terrestrial 
sensual dancing, as ‘l'aglioni was ths incarnation of the aérial 
and modest. ‘The one pleased the men, the other the women, 
and ¢a Tempéte produced much less cash than was expected. 
La Juive by Halévy was the last opera brought out by M. 
Véron, and it had certainly a good run and full boxes, and the 
manager shortly after gave up his place, retiring with a 
fortune of 900,000 francs, some £35,000 sterling. 

‘Two of the most remarkable peculiarities of the French 
theatres are the c/aguewrs, regular organized clappers, and the 
ticket merchants. ‘The public in France do not take any 
trouble about applauding; they sometimes may hazard a 
bravo, or try a slight hiss, but never go so far as to exercise 
the right to applaud. Hence arises the necessity for hired 
clappers. Many of the theatres have endeavored to do away 
with them, but they were found to be absolutely indispensable. 
The principal head of the e¢agueurs in the time of M. Véron was 
Auguste ; he was proud of his hands, never disguised them 
with gloves ; his thick whiskers, ring on finger, glaring shirt 
studs, short trousers, and shorter waistcoat, at once betrayed his 
calling. Every evening he presented himself at three o’clock 
at the proper cflice, received from 40 to 50 tickets, some of 
which he sold, and with the others passed in his troupe by 
the Porte Crosnier, and took up his position at six o’clock. 
The actors and actresses handed over to him many of the 
tickets, which were allowed to them, and from one he received 
inthe space of 15 years, value for 55,000 francs. Fanny 
Essler had occasion to be displeased with Auguste, and he 
Was displaced by Santon from the Gymnase. ‘I'he next day 
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Auguste appeared before thre irritated danseuse, begged of he 
to get him back his place, laying at her feet at the same time 
a pocketbook, and requesting her to distribute its contents 
30,000 francs, to the poor. The empty pocket-book was 
indignantly refused, but he regained his place. An angry 
lover once paid him twenty-five louis to hiss the lady, who 
despised his addresses ; but the figurante was applauded in the 
most vociferous manner. Auguste when reproached with his 
treachery responded, ‘treachery! call it a stroke of genius, 
M. Le Comte; I could not hiss Mlle. » My principles 
forbid me.” His successor as leader of the claque was 
Porcher, about whom an absurd story is told of Alexandre 
Dumas, having called one morning at his house in a cabriolet, 
first borrowed from him three louis, and then paid one of them 
to Porcher’s servant woman for a piece of confectionary made 
at the house, and that this circumstance was the cause of 
Dumas not being admitted into the French Academy. 

The ticket merchants are another necessary evil, and were 
at one time the same persons as the claqueurs. Any one who 
has approached one of the French theatres during the day, 
must remember shabby looking men, who importuned him with, 
“ A box, sir, a box, cheaper than you'll get it at the office.” 
This traffic began with authors of pieces, who usually received 
a number of tickets for friends, and then sold them to the 
merchants One M. Armand d’ Artois paid for the education 
of his son with them. Scribe, instead of his gratis tickets, 
agreed with the management to receive 114 francs for each time 
one of his pieces was played. This brought him in a very con- 
siderable revenue. In 1832 the ticket merchants, when odert 
le Diable was brought out, formed themselves into a queue or 
string, as the applicants always do at the French ticket offices 
under the direction of the police, and having bought up all 
the tickets, the real spectators could get none. M. Veron, 
afraid lest the public might suspect him of complicity, endea- 
vored to prevent this traffic, and actually beat one of the 
merchants, an ex-cobbler, who would not afterwards appear to 
prosecute before the police. Still various tricks were played to 
obtain the tickets, hussars, lacquais, provincial ladies were 
employed to purchase, who were all found out. Now an 
improved system is adopted; the merchant has a large capital, 
and purchases from M. le Duc or M. le Baron —— his 
spare tickets, while he is in the country, or at balls, concerts | 
or other places of amusement. This is not a very aristocratic 
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course for the noble, but the taste of his wife for lace, crinoline, 
and diamonds must be supplied in some way, or others will 
supply it for him. Hence also the cheapness of these tickets. 
Frequently, however, when there is no demand, these mer- 
chants lose very considerably ; this is called dowre un bouillon. 
On the other hand, the prices sometimes rise enormously, 
the stalls to 50 or 60 francs, and the boxes to 2 or 300; 
their fortunes are made. The management have occasionally 
been obliged to repurchase tickets, with which to supply their 
friends, and on one occasion, the lady who was thus provided 
with abox, had been presented by the merchant with amagnificent 
bouquet. We all know how the music shops in London 
supply the public. In Italy, in the neighbourhood of the 
theatres, for a proper consideration, a small key is given, which 
opens the box or stall, and is redelivered to the proprietor on 
coming out again. But there are also rogues among these 
merchants ; one of these sold to an English family in 1840, 
a ticket at a small price, stating at the same time, that the 
king was going that evening to the opera. The news spread, 
and the office was besieged, but the statement turned out to 
be unfounded, and the indignant body of honest merchants 
sought out the English family, and repaid the money. In 
this handsome manner was the eutente cordiale re-established 
between France and England. 

In 1835, M. Véron retired, having sold his privilege for 
eighteen months to M. Duponchel for 244,000 francs, and 
the new manager was approved of by M. Thiers, the minister 
of public works. M. Duponchel, however, had exhausted 
his pocket, and was obliged to apply to M. Aguado, who took 
half the receipts and paid 122,000 francs. This latter gentle- 
man had been a major at Ceuta in 1808; served under the 
French in the Peninsula, was at Victoria in 1813, and sub- 
sequently in Paris sold umbrellas and Hau de Cologne of his 
own manufacture. In 1820, he was worth 500,000 francs, 
undertook the Spanish loan, and gained enormously by paying 
regularly. He became then general banker to the Spanish 
government, and was made Marquis de las Merismas, but 
never used the title, as he was a younger son of the Conde de 
Montelirios of Seville, and in Spain younger sons do not bear 
titles. He was a great friend of Rossini, and a M. de Cases, 
whose advice in banking matters cost him as much as 600,000 
franes at one time. He possessed a handsome chateau called 
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the Petit-Bourg, which was destroyed one fine day by the 
Orleans railway running through it. As early as 1831, he 
had joined M. Véron in the management of the opera, supply- 
ing very large funds, and presenting many gifts to the poor 
actors and actresses, one of whom, formerly a man of station, 
received from him every year a pocket book containing a 
handsome sum. His son Alexander, an officer in a provincial 
garrison, had an intrigue with some married lady. The affair 
was discovered, and the husband furious, but the general 
commanding sent off the young Aguado to Paris with a letter 
to his parent, explaining the whole matter. ‘The father did 
not allow him to remain an hour in the capital, and sent him 
back again with an injunction not to dishonor his epaulets, and 
not to kill the husband. he fracas was fortunately arranged. 

M. Duponchel’s first Opera was the Huguenots, which he 
brought out on the 29th February, 1836. Meyerbeer, the au- 
thor, had made an agreement with M. Véron to produce it on 
a certain day or to pay a fine of 30,000 francs, and the day 
being past, M. Véron, retiring from the theatre, demanded the 
money and was paid it. M. Duponchel wishing to have the piece, 
offered Meyerbeer back his 30,000 francs, of which, however, he 
wouldonly receive 20,000, as 10,000 of the fine had goneintothe 
pocket of M. Scribe, the writer of the words. Besides tlus, 
Scribe was entitled to a gift of 1,090 francs on each act, and 
the opera being one of five, 5,000 francs were added, so that 
the writer got before the performance a sum of 15,000 frances. 
Notwithstanding this, another poet, M. Emile Deschamps was 
engaged to polish up the grand scena in the third act. ‘The 
performance brought in very large receipts, owing to the ad- 
iwirable singing of Nourrit, Mile. Falcon and a young girl, 
Maria Flécheux, who acted the part of a page, and displayed 
a fine voice and well turned limbs. Unfortunately she was 
shortly after seized with consumption, and her passing glimpse 
of fame shut out for ever, 

M. Duponchel was not satisfied with having one such good 
singer as Nourrit, the latter might be incapacited at any mo- 
ment by a slight cold, and the public disappointed. He accord- 
ingly went about searching for a second tenor, and his friend 
Armand Bertin of the Jouraal des Debats discovered one, 
Duprez, who was at that time singing in Italy. Armide had 
been sung by him at the Théatre Louvois, and Ruolz had 
written Lara for him. The manager, however, did not wish to 
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engage him, without fully informing Nourrit of his reasons, 
which satisfied the latter completely, and the two singers 
became the greatest friends. Madame Duprez, who was also 
in Italy, and a very poor voice, was also engaged at tie request 
of the husband, at an additional expense of 30 or 35,000 
frances. Such was the state of things at the end of March, 
1837, when La Muette de Portict was brought out. Nourrit 
came to his stall a short time before the piece opened, was met 
there by M. Duponchel, who left him shortly after exceedingly 
well in voice. As he was about, however, to quit the stall, his 
servant came to him, and throwing his cloak over his shoulders 
suggested that he should sing his best, as M. Duprez was in 
the house. ‘his intelligence petrified, almost paralysed, Nour- 
rit. He was suddenly seized with a severe hoarseness, obliged 
to give up his part, and the next day when M. Duponchel 
called on him, he appeared to be in a high fever, and demanded 
to be set at liberty from his engagements. On the 4th of April 
/es Huguenots was produced, and he took his leave of the Pari- 
sian public, amidst immense applause, which was shared by 
Duprez. Fanny Essler was at this time dancing the cachucha, 
and the season produced very large profits for the management. 
Madame Duprez broke down completely in the rehearsal of 
Guido et Ginevra, her engagement was cancelled, but that of 
Duprez was raised to 70,000 francs. 

The Italian Opera had just been burned, its rival therefore, 
the French one, was in the ascendant. M. Duponchel proposed 
now to M. Aguado a huge speculation and monoply, to unite 
under one management, the London Italian Opera, that of 
Paris, and their own. M. Viardot was put at the head of the 
Parisian one, but they could not obtain that of London. On 
this account the scheme was broken up, and a new contract en- 
tered into much to the advantage of M. Duponchel. M. Viar- 
dot married his yrima donna, Pauline Garcia the sister of the 
celebrated Malibran; M. Aguado made an unfortunate excur- 
sion into Spain, from which he never returned, and a law suit 
was instituted between M. Duponclhiel and M. Viardot, which 
ended to the advantage of the former. He revived his old 
scheme of having two tenors, a companion for Duprez, and was 
so fortunate as to meet with di Candia, now called Mario, the 
manner of whose introduction to the public, being somewhat 
peculiar, will be given in the writer’s own words, which must 
necessarily suffer somewhat by a translation. 
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The attention of the highest Parisian society, of the most aris. 
tocratic saloons, had been for some time fixed on a young non-politi. 
eal Piedmontese refugee, whose ravishing voice created a furore, 
His age, birth, adventures, all contributed to his success. The cir. 
cumstances which had brought him to France were talked of in pri- 
vate, and even in public. He had incurred the anger of his father, 
a severe and religiously inclined man—though a general—on account 
of some trifling debts, when a final prank brought his crimes to a 
climax. Listen and shudder! He was in garrison at Genoa along 
with his regiment, the Sardinian chasseurs. The Italian women are 
considered soft-hearted ; the Genevese are, in this particular 
more Italian than the others. A well known countess received some- 
what lightly the attentions of the young seducing officer. She 
yielded, but could not do so without publicity ; all knew of their 
intrigue the next day, perhaps the very eve of the day when it com- 
menced. The count beheld and grew enraged—a strange thing ina 
country where husbands, more complacent even than their wives, see 
nothing, and do not wish to see anything. He became really angry, 
this ridiculous husband, on the pretext that he was tired of the ca- 
prices of his wife, which numbered as many as thirty-three! What 
a female Don Juan! It was all very well telling the count that it 
was not the young officer’s fault, that he had only come as the thirty- 
fourth; that he would have preferred being much sooner ; that 
it was unjust to cast upon an innocent man all the jealousy concen- 
trated on the other thirty-three guilty; it was of no avail. The 
eount had sworn that his forbearance should go as far as thirty-three, 
no further, and he kept his word. He was inflexible, and being well to 
do at court, lodged a complaint. The young officer was condemned 
to join the depot of his regiment at Cagliari in Sardinia; this was 
exile, vexation, death. He protested against this barbarous order ; 
he appealed, but the husband being more powerful than the lover, 
the order was confirmed. The officer then gave in his resignation ; 
it was not accepted ; the authority of his father, supreme at that 
time in Piedmont, was opposed to the resignation. At twenty years 
of age one’s future happiness, often one’s life, is sported with for 
trifles not worth a few months of exile at Cagliari; the young fool did 
not yield to what he called an injustice, he hid himself in the very 
boudoir of the countess. It was a bold stroke, but he knew very 
well that they would not look for him under the nightcap of his 
enemy, and on the first opportunity he escaped to Fratice. Soon 
atterwards he was in Paris, 

Paris was an improvement on Genoa. The handsome refugee ob- 
tuined everywhere a sympathetic reception and consolations of all 
sorts; he soon forgot his countess near other countesses and mar- 
chionesses who had not yet arrived at the fatal number of thirty- 
three; he lived therefore happily, loving and singing; but it is a dear 
business, loving and singing in Paris, 


La cigale ayant chanté 
‘Tout Il’ été 

Se trouva fort dé pourvue 

Quand la bise fut venue. 
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Our officer found himself in as great a state of deprivation as the 
grssshopper after singing. Was it during the winter or summer ? 
But the season had nothing to do with the matter ; he was a man of 
honour and energy, had heard it a hundred times repeated to him 
that he held 100,000 francs a-year in his throat, and while waiting 
for these, he decided witha heavy heart to accept the fifteen hundred 
francs a month, which M. Duponchel offered him to come out at the 
opera. This young Piedmontese was no other than di Candia, since 
so celebrated under the name of Mario. It was not without hesi- 
tating for a long time that di Candia put his siguature at the foot of 
the engagement, which was brought to him. At the last moment, 
when about to change his name, the name of his fathers for that of 
Mario, the noble and brave young man wavered. Alone in the world 
he would not have signed, but he had in his own country and elsewhere 
friends, whose services he had accepted, and his honour revolted at 
the idea of paying them only by gratitude. At a dinner given by the 
Yomtesse Merlin, at which assisted Prince Belgioso, M. Duponchel 
and many friends, di Candia, pressed, maddened by advice and praises, 
completed the deed, which has obtained for him now such a hand- 
some and honourable fortune. Di Candia did not lose his friends by 
going on the theatre. Subsequently he was able to return to Pied- 
mont and revisit his family, who opened their arms to the prodigal 
son, metamorphosed into a great artiste, a mi/lionaire, a rather im- 
proving circumstance. On the 2nd December, 1838, after more than 
a year’s study under the direction of Michelot, Ponchard, and Bor- 
dogni, Mario appeared in the part of Robert le Diuble. In spite of 
the emotion, very naturally resulting from so bold aa attempt, he 
placed himself at once in the first rank of singers ; and every one 
coming out of the theatre, thought and said:—*‘ What a delicious 
voice! But he will not stay at the opera. Mario will replace Ru. 
bini.’ It was the best eulogium of the young artiste which could be 
made, and futurity has taken on itself the task of verifying it.” 


M. Chretien Urhan was the first of the second violins, and 
the Trappist of the orchestra. He was not devoid of talent, for 
the Empress Josephine had put him in the class of J.e Sueur, 
and he was well taught; but he had mistaken grievously his 
vocation. He fasted on Fridays and Saturdays, and was never 
knowa to raise up his eyes towards the stage, to look at a 
singer, much less a danseuse. One evening, however, he 
suffered a temptation, and by chance saw Fanny Kssler’s toe. 
For one month he put himself on bread and water. An 
accident happened another time to Madame D and the 
whole house shuddered. This attracted the attention of M. 
Urhan and he looked upon the stage, but almost died on the 
spot. Since then he wears sackcloth under his clothes, and 
languishes under the weight of his sin. The ladies of the 
corps de ballet and the gentlemen of the orchestra send him 
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glowing billets-doux or cover his music with amorous sketchies, 
substituting forthe pious books, which he r ads between the acts, 
the works of Paul de Kock. Te is the wretched butt of the 
orchestra, and all because he has mistaken his vocation. 

The stage box on the second row is said to be en plein chant, 
that is, exclusively devoted to the use of the first female 
singers, who, afier they have performed their parts, repair 
hither to criticise the acting of those still upon the stage, 
Two rows above this is the four, dedicated to the presence of 
the secondary divinities of the dance, and here Mlle. Heéloise 
de France, and Mile. Céleste exhibit themselves to advantage. 
The life of the former was rather romantic, her death was 
dramatic. One day last year a Mile. Clarisse rushed into the 
Jockey Club in Paris, her hair flying about and succeeded 
in penetrating to the card-room, where she shrieked out; 
“help, help! Heéloise is dying.” ‘Two or three persons fol- 
lowed her to a miserable garret, in which U¢loise was stretched 
almost in the agonies of death, self-poisoned by landanum, 
With the greatest difficulty and by the constant care of an 
eminent physician, she was restored to life, and returned to 
her duties at the opera. But a few weeks afterwards she 
disappeared altogether, and has not since been heard of, 
Mlle. Céleste’s story is very different. A young M. Moncade 
meets a young girl, with beautiful light hair and in rags on 
the Boulevard, and interested in her appearance gives her a 
louis and goes away. The next time he sees her, she is 
married to lis own valet, Joseph; then she appears magnifi- 
cently dressed at the Café Tortoni in company with some of 
his friends, and finally she enters the Opera, where she 
captivates the heart of M. Moncade himself. 

‘The pupils of the Conservatoire have their box on the fourth 
tier, that they may profit something in their profession by 
the lessons in singing. | Meyerbeer and Scribe have each 
thei quarters, and look down upon the fate of their own 
productions. M. Rothschild may be also seen there trying 
to forget the millions which passed through his hands during 
the day, Even this asylum is not sacred to him; often have 
unfortunate speculators in shares endeavoured to force their 
way to him. Once such a person, of a very martial mien, 
with bristling moustache, passed in spite of the door-keeper, and 
presenting himself before the banker, demanded to have 
allotted to him a number of shares, for which he had applied. 
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M. Rothschild politely requested him to be seated, asked him 
to remain until he should return, and going out left his tor- 
mentor to his own reflections for the rest of the evening. 
This, however, did not satisfy the bully; he made a similar 
visit to the capitalist’s own house, and flourishing a sword 
threatened to run him through the body, if he did not accede 
to the request before made. The banker very coolly replied ; 
«Tf all those who have threatened to run me through had 
kept their word, L should have been long since reduced to 
serve as a pincushion. IL hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
you again, sir,’—and he bowed out the bravo, blushing with 
confusion. 

The year 1837 was one of grand receipts at the opera ; that 
of 1838 would have been the very contrary but for the 
appearance of Mario near its termination. Mademoiselle 
Falcon had lost her voice, and the piece of Guido et Ginevra 
by Halévy and Seribe had failed. Madame Gras played the 
principal part ; 1t was considered an ominous thing to have 
three G’s meeting, and Valenciennes, the place where Mme. 
Gras was born, was said to have produced only lace-makers, 
not artistes. ‘The same town had contributed, through its 
municipality, the sum of 1500 francs a year, for the musical 
education at the Conservatoire of Mlle. Dorus, and was 
imitated by Versailles in the case of Mlle. Dobrée. Both 
those ladies carried off the first prizes for singing, but never 
became prime donne at the opera. At one of the representa- 
tions of Guido et Ginevra,a side scene took fire, while the 
curtain was down, and threatened to roast the players. Lt was 
not seen by the firemen, who are always on guard, in fact 
their captain had been set to sleep by the music. M. 
Duponchel, however, caught a glimpse of it with his glass, 
and rushing on the stage amidst the confusion, cried out to the 
actors: ‘stand firm at your posts every one. The first that 
stirs will be fined. Five francs to every one that remains.” 
lt was absolutely necessary not to frighten the people in the 
body of the house. Not one person left the stage, the engines 
were brought into play, and in less than ten minutes the 
flames were extinguished. Then M. ‘I'révaux, the orator of 
the ¢roune, came before the curtain, informed the audience of 
the danger they had run, and the happy termination of it. 

One day five friends, men of station in the world, put their 
heads together, and the result was that all the walls of Paris 
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were covered with the Cabalistic words. “ Feu Duponchiel” 
—the late Duponchel. In 1835, or "36, placards had been 
similarly posted all through France with the inscription, 
« Crédeville Voleur,’—Crédeville the robber. But our 
friends went further, and sent out notes of invitation, and 
cards, deeply bordered in black, to all the friends of the 
management, to attend the obsequies. In due time a crowd 
of muies arrived in the court-yard, and soon covered the 
gateway with mournful draperies in white and black, and 
erected a bier. Strange to say, the first person they met was 
M. Daponchel himself, and one asked where they were to find 
the body. M. Duponchel disclosed himself, but still they 
insisted on burying him. Then come a crowd of mourning 
friends, and the choristers, with their letters of invitation in 
their hands. The joke was soon explained, and the affair 
ended by a pour doire to the mutes, anda grand dinner at 
M. Duponchel’s house, where every one was content, except a 
M. Maillot, who has given his name to the tights worn by the 
figurantes. He was annoyed, as he said, because he had lost 
his day. ‘ But I have gained mine,” replied M. Duponehel, 
and the matter ended. This mystification had the most for- 
tunate consequences; the report of it brought successive 
overflowing audiences, and the newspapers, which never praise 
the living, published sympathetic reports of M. Duponchel’s 
virtues, and lauded him to the skies, because truth is due to 
the dead. 

Fanny Essler appeared shortly after in the Gyysey, the first 
piece which M.de Saint Georges produced for the opera. 
‘he author is the rival of M. Scribe, is remarkable for the 
delicacy of his tastes and toilet, and for his attachment to his 
old servant Marguerite, who rules his household with a rod of 
iron, and gives bad dinners to his friends, when they come 
to celebrate the success of a play, which she does not like. 
M. de Saint Georges has been falsely accused of keeping 
several secret co-labourers, whose productions he signs and 
sends forth as his own. A more pardonable freak appears 
in his habit of making his bathing man at Dieppe pour into 
the water before he enters it, half'a dozen bottles of genuine 
Jean-Marie Farina’s Eau de Cologne; no doubt the tenderness 
of his olfactory nerves cannot bear the strong salt perfume 
of the sea, 


Madame Stolz had replaced Mlle. Falcon, whose voice 
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had not yet returned, but she failed in her part, and Mlle. 
Nathan was substituted, when suddenly a cry arose, ‘* Nourrit 
is dead, lie killed himself at Naples.” The unfortunate man, 
over-excited, fanatically religious, and tortured with home sick- 
ness and the impossibility of returning to Paris, after an even- 
ing of unparalleled success had thrown himself out of a window 
at four o’clock in the morning, and was killed on the spot. 
He left behiud hima wife and six children. 

Up to the year 1836 or’37 the balls given at the Opera were 
not allowed by the police to be attended by any persons in 
fancy dresses, and the ladies alone were permitted to wear 
masks. Musard, the author of the Bals Masqués, had not yet 
extended his dominion beyond the Theatre des Variétés, and 
the Salle Valentino. An attempt was made in the latter year 
by some individuals, to introduce fancy dresses into the ordi- 
nary ball, but they were captured by the police, and thrust into 
the director’s box on the stage through the window. They 
succeeded, however, in effecting their escape by the same issue, 
and were rediscovered in the dancing room, enjoying them- 
selves with six young ladies of the corps de ballet and six 
bottles of champagne. ‘I'his escapade created a revolution ; 
M. Mira, the contractor for the balls, at length obtained a licence 
from the police to institute a regular masked and fancy ball, 
and though the licence was subsequently withdrawn, the ball 
came off, and the first of these magnificent assemblages, which 
form one of the greatest attractions of Paris, was inaugurated. 
The contractor was fined 10,000 francs by the police, which, 
however, it is thought he was not obliged to pay. ‘The hero of 
the evening, Musard, was carried three times round the house 
in triumph, and a dance instituted called that of the drohken 
chair, because the curule throne of the director was smashed 
to pieces on the occasion. Musard introduced also a stroke of 
strong dramatic elfect in the shape of a small mortar, which 
electrified the assembly by its sudden discharge, and maddened 
them with the smell of its powder. The manner of conduct- 
ing the old balls, and the conduct and intrigues of the persons 
who attended them, had been tiresome and pretentious, but the 
moment the débardeurs and debardeuses (ladies and gentlemen, 
both in the characters and dresses of boatmen of the Seine) 
came upon the stage, the ¢on of every thing was completely 
changed. The costumes became some of them extremely 
grotesque, others in the perfection of elegance, the conversation 
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was replaced by frantic cries and gestures, comical addresses 
and energetic familiarity. Unfortunately also licentiousness 
crept into the conduct of the dancers, notwithstanding the 
strict supervision of the pulice, and the intrigues obtained a 
marked significance in more than one or two instances. —_ Still 
these balls produced a pretty round sum to the management, 
the first contractors having agreed to pay 40,000 francs a year 
for the privilege, and cleared for themselves nearly 100,000. 
In 1848, when Messrs. Duponchel and Roqueplan were joined, 
there being a considerable deficit in the funds of the theatre, 
M. Grimaldi paid down 250,000 francs for the contract, and re- 
lieved the temporary embarrassment. 

One of the greatest evils consequent on these extravagant 
amusements, is the effect it produces among the assistants of 
the shopkeepers at Paris. Many of these foolish fellows ima- 
gine that while serving their lady customers, they have also 
produced an indelible impression on their hearts. They next 
manage to convey into the hands of the fair ones, who out of 
the pure love of intrigue so innate to a Frenchwoman, receive 
without any sign of denial, notes of appointment to meet at the 
Bal del’ Opera. ‘The presumptuous fools repair to the theatre 
in adress which will be recognised, and either spend the entire 
evening vainly searching for the object of their affections, get- 
ting snubbed by wrong parties whom they address, and abused 
by their male companions, or are Jed into a maze of absurdities 
and expenses by grise(tes or servants sent by the veritable 
mistress to carry out the jest to its end. This is not however, 
always the issue of such an adventure, as the following verita- 
ble history will shew :—M. Philippe B adored the adora- 
ble Madame de C- who adored him in return. Her hus- 
band was of that extremely jealous disposition, which all 
wronged husbands participate in. Once the lover was obliged 
to leap out of the lady’s window, and pass a freezing night in 
her garden, because of the unexpected arrival of the Argus, 
who watched over her. Another time being surprised in her 
chamber, at the Baths of Aix in Savoy, and the lady having 
cried out to seize the robber, he was obliged to allow himself 
to be taken off to prison, and had great difficulty in settling the 
matter. In fact the liaison became so dangerous that the 
gentleman began to repent, and endeavoured to break off the 
acquaintance. Madame C-——, however, continued to write to 
lium, and at length sent him a formal appointment for the ball 
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ut the Opera, indicating at the same time the domino by which 
che would be distinguished. They meet, have a quarrel, M. 
Philippe B is about to pluck the mask from her face, 
when who should interpose, but the lady’s husband. He rea- 
soned with M. Philippe B on the impropriety of attacking 
a lady in the open ball room, and taking her, still unknown to 
him on his arm, was moving away when M. Philippe, thinking 
that Madame C would disclose every thing, and wishing 
to act as a brave man, appointed to meet the husband at the 
Café Anglais before five o’clock in the morning. On going 
to the Café M. Philippe found there a friend of his, M. Etienne, 
whom fortune threw in lis way for the occasion, and to whom 
he related the whole of the previous facts. Soon after M. de 
C——, the husband, appeared in person, having descended 
from his vehicle at the door of the Café on the Boulevard, and 
left behind him ensconced in the corner, the real live Madame 
de C herself. He advanced to the box where the two 


/ 


friends were sitting, and the rest of their interview shall be 
given in the author’s words. 


«Can I speak before this gentleman,’ said he to Philippe. ‘ This 
gentleman is my friend; I have confided everything to him.’— 
‘Everything?’ ‘Yes, everything, ‘ Well, sir, this unfortunate 
woman has confided everything to me also.’ ‘Everything?’ § Yes, 
everything.” ‘I am at your command; what is your weapon, your 
time?” ‘Stop, Madame de C is off,’ was the sudden, inter- 
ruption of Etienne. ‘ Madame de C ’ cried M. de C__— furi- 
ously, ‘ you have said Madame de © .” Etienne, Etienne, what 
have you done?’ said Philippe in a sorrowful tone. ‘* Will you answer 
me, M. de B——,’ said M. de C , placing himself opposite Phil- 
ippe, and staring at him with a cold menacing air; ‘ will you answer 
me; who was that woman with whom you left me at the ball of the 
opera?” ¢ And what right have you, sir, to ask me to render an ac- 
count of my conduct? It is the second time to-night that you have 
interfered with me, and it has occurred twice too often.’ ‘ Was that 
Madame de C , repeated M, de C , beside himself. ‘I have 
nothing to answer.’ ‘* Was that Madame de C——-?’ roared M. de 
C—_., more and more enraged ; ‘answer, sir, or I will “ 
‘Not one word, not one motion more!’ interrupted Philippe ; ‘ Have 
I not already told you that 1 am at your command.’ ‘ You avow it 
then? . . . youare not so cowardly as I believed you to be!’ 
At these words M. de C sat down; he no longer doubted, he re- 
flected ; he was revolving in his mind the means of carrying out the 
desperate duel which was in preparation. 

‘‘ What had passed between him and Madame de C ? Doubt- 
less this husband so tender of his honour had been guilty of the very 
crime which he considered deserving of death in his own wife. ~ 
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Doubtless be had listened and opened his heart to the lies, seduction, 
and hatred of an unknown woman, whom everything ordained him to 
distrust. Madame de C had skilfully caught at the plank of 
safety offered to her. While exciting her new and strange slave 
against Philippe, she had provided for herself an unexpected method 
of flight. And above all things it was necessary to . ee Every. 


thing else was left to chance. 
«« Btienne and Philippe were smoking; M, de C remained 


absorbed in his reflections. This silence could not be long carried on, 
Philippe interrupted it. ‘ Well, sir,’ said he to M. de C__, «] 
await your commands, when do you wish that my witnesses should 
meet yours?’ What is the use of witnesses ? hat is the use of 


putting off what may be done here this moment ? What do you say 
to it?” ‘Waiter!’ ‘Sir!’ ‘Twoswords.” ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘And ten 
lamps on the Boulevard.’ ‘Yes, sir.’ The waiter went out, M, de 
C— —, Philippe and Etienne did the same thing. Swords and lamps 
were brought ; the guests came to the windows, the drivers descend. 
ed from their seats, the waiters of the Café approached, and the 
combat began. It was not a long one; at the second pass M. de 
© fell to rise no more. When the police arrived everything had 
returned to its usual quiet and obscurity. On the morrow Philippe 
received the extra bill of the Café Anglais. Between the lobster 
salad and the entremets of truffled partridges a curious side dish was 
brought in:—Duel—500 francs . . . Philippe paid it, gave ten 
louis to the waiters, and... .” 


Vain efforts had been made to charm back again the voice 
of Mademoiselle Falcon, extraordinary means had been spoken 
of to effect it, and amongst the rest it was said that a glass 
bell had been placed over her mouth, and had succeeded in 
restoring it. ‘lo the great delight of her admirers she came 
out again in da Juive and the Huguenots, but only to disappoint 
them, and to burst out into convulsive sobs on the stage on 
the shoulder of Duprez. Madame Gras replaced her in /e 
Martyrs of Donizetti, and Madame Stolz appeared in da Favorite 
and Don Sebastian by the same author. Baroilhet the famous 
tenor, sang in this last opera the barearole, Pécheurs de la rive, 
the second trophe of which produced wild applause at the re- 
hearsal. Madame Stolz, roused to jealousy, had the strophe 
suppressed ; Donizetti on learning this became furious, and was 
struck with the first of these attacks of bewilderment, which 
ended by taking away his reason. Tn the last year of his in- 
tellectual life, he had composed twenty-two acts of operas, 
amongst them was Don Pasquale, and a miserere for the coutt 
of Austria, The excessive labor worked on his mind ; he jad 
already shewn various eccentricities, frequenting every evening 
seven or eight cafés, and always calling for rice-milk. At length 
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it became necessary to have him transferred loa mad-house in 
the Champs Elysées. Here he became resigned and silent ; 
stretched upon a sofa in the middle of the garden, and covered 
almost with flowers, his head bent upon his breast, he passed 
whole days without a word, He could not even recognise his 
friend, Accursi, and the only thing that roused him, was the 
Cavatina de la folie in Lucia. He opened his eyes, and beat 
time to the music; but when this was ended, his head fell 
again, and he relapsed into his senseless state of existence. 
Such was the end of this great man. 

In the middle of April, 1840, two of the best dancers quit- 
ted the theatre; Mademoiselle Essler went off to America, 
where she picked up more dollars than she could gather francs 
at Paris; and Mademoiselle Albertine departed on a visit of 
three months to London, ‘This was a great loss to the stage. 
Meanwhile, a change had taken place in the management, M. 
Léon Pillet, from being a royal commissioner, was joined with 
M. Duponchel, and M. Edouard Monnais took the place of the 
first. M. Pillet was a simple man, without vanity, and not 
dreaming of the fortune which bis friends thought he should 
make at the opera, but he lost it. THe was not sufficiently 
strong minded to resist noxious influences; he idolised Madame 
Stolz, and was led by the nose by his friend de péere Gentil, 
both of whom ruined his prospects. From the 10th to the 
20th of August the theatre was shut, and when it re-opened, 
it was without any effect. Mario had been dismissed and gone 
over to the Italians, and his place supplied by Marié, who de- 
ceived all expectations. Baroilhet was the only person who 
supported the end of the season of 1840, in Za Favorite. Such 
was the result of abandoniug all the arrangements of M. 
Duponchel. 

A discovery had been made in the person of Mademoiselle 
Catinka Heinefetter, sister to the celebrated Subina Heinefetter, 
a young lady, handsome and capable of improving her talent, 
but, unfortunately for herself, she was placed between the 
ill-will of M, Pillet, and the jealousy of Madame Stolz. Her 
singing, which was very respectable, was favorably received by 
the public, the management was against her, and she was 
obliged to yield. She went off to Bruxelles, leaving behind her 


- at Paris a M. Caumartin, an admirer, for whom she professed 


the most extreme affection, and to whom she wrote periodical 
effusions in Germanised French. The Grand Theatre at 
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Bruxelles received her with open arms, she played with success 
the characters of Rachel in Za Juive, and Valentine in des 
Huguenots, and found in the person of a M. Sirey, a new lover, 
while she was still corresponding with the old one at Paris. 
On the evening of the 9th November, 1842, on returning to 
ler apartments from the play, she found M. Caumartin already 


there, having just arrived across the frontier. A supper for 


six persons was prepared, three young ladies of her acquaint. 
ance, M. Sirey, M. Milord, and herself. She invited M. 


Caumartin to join them, he appeared somewhat out of humour, 
but subsequently did sup. A quarrel arose between the two 
gentlemen, and the ladies, in order to appease it, left the room 
to go to rest. On their departure the fight began again, some 
abusive expressions were interchanged with blows of their fists, 
and strokes of their canes. At length M. Sirey fell to the 
ground, pierced by a cane sword, and crying out, ‘‘ He has 
killed me.” M. Caumartin cried ont in reply, “ He threw him- 
self on me!” and then ran out to look for a doctor. When 
the medical man came he found M. Sirey dead, with nine 


inches of the sword in his body. M. Caumartin fled first to 
Panis, but afterwards gave himself up to the Belgian authorities, 


and was tried on the 19th of April, 1843, at the sittings of 
the criminal court inthe free University. His advocate, M. 
Chaix, attacked the conduct of M. Sirey and Mademoiselle 
Ileinefetter, shewed how the latter had played his client false, 
had roused him to the quarrel, and how both had done their 
utmost to irritate him. There was one bad circumstance 
against the prisoner, namely, the possession of the cane sword, 
from which it might be thought he had crossed the frontier 
with a premeditation to attack his rival. He replied on 
his examination, that he had got the cane made at Paris pre- 
paratory to a journey to Italy, and that he had come to Brux- 
elles for the sole purpose of returning to Mademoiselle Heine- 
fetter the key of her room, which he held, as he intended 
giving up her society, and was about to get married. The 
jury acquitted M, Caumartin, but Mademoiselle Heiyefetter 
was for ever ruined and dishonored. Her career was suddenly 
checked, the eutrances of all the great theatres of Paris. Lon- 
don, Vienna, and Naples were shut against her. Such « costly 
luxury was it to have M. Caumartin for her admirer. 

It isa curious thing to read an account the number of appli- 
ances necessary to bring ont an opera, the different description of 
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ais scenes, traps, lighting apparatus, dresses, &c., but it would be 
les wearisome to give even a sketch of them here. It may be 
rx, mentioned that the expenses for bringing out a first-class piece 
—_ vary from 100,000 to 120,000 francs, an enormous sum, re- 
to quiring very large receipts to repay the management. To give 
dy an item, there are three sorts of slippers provided for the dan- 
for seuses, drab, white, and flesh-colored. The first-class ladies 
nt- are entitled to have their drab slippers renewed after every 
M. third performance, and their white or flesh-colored after every 
ur, second. The second class, or the figurantes, receive a new pair 
— of drab after eight, and the white or flesh-colored after six 
om performances. It was found, however, that the latter young 
me @ ladies had a strong eye to economy, and used to continue 
ts, a using the old, while they exchanged the new slippers for ordi- 
he e| nary walking shoes. ‘To remedy this evil, and compel them to 
1as fo wear what was provided for them, they now can only receive a 
m- new pair on delivering up the old, and this is done by con- 
en secutive numbers ; number eleven being handed out of the 
ne stock, when number ten is given up. 

to There is a secret part of the Theatre, the adyéa of this tem- 
28, ple of the muses, of which it may be well to say a few words. 
of The dressing room of the dancers is considered the most pri- 
M. vate and secret recess of the shrine, and it is generally consi- 
lle dered that in itare carried on many of these intrigues behind the 
e, scenes so often spoken of. It is also usually thought to be 
ir adorned and furnished with the most expensive luxury; such is 
ce not the real fact. Except perhaps the dressing-rooms of 
d, Miles. Nau, Faleon and Kssler, the rest are closets of six 
er or seven feet square, somewhat resembling a perfumer’s shop 
HY turned topsy-turvy. The entrance to them can only be effected 

e- through the scenes, and subject to a rigorous examination. 
K- In fact the only men permitted to enter them are the hus- 
e- bands, hair-dressers, and other indispensable nothings. Each 

d first class danseuse, called premier sujet, has a closet to hersel!, 
le the second, or coryphées, have one for two or three persons, 

ar and the third rank of figurandes must accommodate themselves 

ly ten or twelve together. One of these closets has got the name 

\- of la loge des Minerves, because it was for a long time frequent- 

y ed by six or seven of the most proper ladies of the corps de aé- 

| fet. Even they, however, were obliged to admit a man amongst 

\- them, M. Pointe their hairdresser, confident, friend, daily jour- 

if nal and pantalonneur, that is stretcher of tights. He provided 
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them with all the little scandal of the neighbourhood, how 
Philibert, the valet of M. B—— had supplanted his master in 
the graces of a Madame Martin, and how M. Martin, not 
wishing that his wife should have any thing to say to any one 
not a gentleman, compelled her, a rich woman, to make over 
by deed to the valet a sum of 100,000 francs, and how the 
latter changed his name to M. de Saint Phihbert. Or another 
tale of Mile. b and her admirer Lord John, who hav- 
ing sent her a wreath of diamond by the jeweller’s young nan, 
along with a note requesting her acceptance of the little pre- 
sent by which he meant to obtain her favour, was surprised on 
the next occasion when he visited her, by her erving out that 
she had been robbed, and her exhibiting the note without the 

ift. Lord Johu was obliged to produce himself another 
wreath, and thus Mlle. B—— obtained double payment. 
On another occasion, in the absense of Lord John, this amiable 
young lady invited a number of her friends to a magnificent 
supper,but was at a loss where to provide the plate, that ordered 
by the mylord not having been yet delivered. In this state of 
distress she applies to another of her many admirers, Arthur 
the type of devoted friends, and begs him to 
borrow from his father’s head butler for one night only, the old 
gentleman’s silver dishes, covers, tureens, &c. The young 
man does so, the plate is borrowed, and the supper passes off 
with the greatest magnificence, and some little elevation on 
the part of the guests. Arthur slept rather late, and when he 
got up, his father’s plate had not yet returned. He hurried 
at once to Mlle. B to seold her, when the following 
scene took place. 


“ Mdlle. B had already got up, fresh and pretty .It would be 
difficult to recognize the coryphée who had passed the night in tasting 
the cellar and the culinary productions of Chevet. And my father’s 
plate ?’ asked Arthur in an anxious manner. ‘ It is no longer here, 
my little Arthur.’ ¢ Where is it?’ «At my Aunt’s.’ «Your Aunt's ?’ 
‘At the Mont de Piété, if you prefer that. This morning applica. 
tion was made for the bill of the supper; I was not in funds, and 
Chevet's man would not wait To pay for the thing contained I 
have disposed of the thing containing, and here is the result, I have 
received 8,000 francs, I paid for the supper, the balance was for the 
waiter and a present to myself. Embrace me, iny little Arthur, and 
forgive your Aglaé.’ Arthur forgave her, Arthurs always forgive, 
but they rarely have 8,000 franes at their disposal and ready to reco- 
ver from the pawn.-office the family plate. Arthur was obliged to 
confess the whole affair to his father, who was the victim, not with- 
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out being tempted to prosecute the guilty persons, or rather the 
guilty one, for there was only one, and that was not Aglae. Her 
mother B——in the silence of her closet, and without consulting 
her daughter, had concocted, perfected and accomplished, this mas. 
ter-stroke, and informed the young lady of it only on her return 


from the mont-de-piété.” 


Such is a fair example of the Aéstoriettes retailed in great 
numbers concerning the habitual conduct of these pleasant 
young ladies. It is brought forward here, not on account 
of any particular pleasure taken in detailing similar acts of 
villany, but to serve as a warning to some young fools, who 
inay be tempted to put themselves in the power of persons of 
that class. In no ease is the truth of the old adage, which 
speaks of evi] communications, so entirely justified, as in the 
results which generally follow from connexions of the kind 
alluded to. 

The management of the Académie de Musique no longer 
consider it advisable to engage the services of male dancers, 
whose performances might at all approach in artistic effect 
those of the female artistes. Whether it be that the contrast 
would not be sufficiently striking, or that excellence in 
dancing ought to be the peculiar privilege of the ladies, and 
their pirouettes alone ought to attract audiences, certain it is 
that the policy has been adopted of discarding all male com- 
petitors. Perrot, Ze daid or the ugly, was the last of those ; 
he was inconsolable for having been banished from the opera, 
and tried every means to regain his position. He had met 
in his rambles with a young girl named Carlotta Grisi, who at 
five years of age had appeared at ¢a Scala in Milan, and was 
at the head of the children there, where Cerito was first 
among the young girls. Later in her youth Malibran had 
told her to give up daacing, and learn singing; that her 
voice was admirable, and she ought to cultivate it. Subse- 
quently she met Perrot, assumed his name and protection, 
and still continued to work hard with her feet and practise 
her vocal powers. She came out at the Theatre a la 
Renaissance in Jes Zingari as Madame Perrot, but was shortly 
alter engaged for the opera, Taglioni being in Russia, Kssler 
in America, and Lucile Grahn laid up with a swollen knee, 
She made her debut in the second act of Za Favorite, much to 
the annoyance of Madame Stolz, who would have wished to 
retain for herself all the applause conferred on that piece. 
Madame Perrot resumed at the same time her old title of 
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Carlotta Grisi, and Perrot was discomfited in his endeavours 
to be included in her engagement. Every one knows the 
absurd pantomimes and incongruous dresses of the actors 
and actresses in ballets ; how a gentleman in tights becomes a 
hero, and delivers from priscn or a forced marriage a misera- 
ble victim in gauze muslin, and finally they dance themselves 
off their legs to celebrate the rescue. Such is the nature of 
all performances of this kind, but they are very paying things 
to the director, sometimes bringing in as much as 10,000 
francs, some £400 in an evening. A very amusing account 
is given in these Pedits Mémoires of the manner in which such 
a piece is got up, the duties of the musician and of the ballet 
master, the drilling of the danseuses, and the diplomatic 
intrigues of these ladics, but it would take up too mucli 
space to transcribe the passage, and a great deal of its rerve 
should be lost or weakened in the translation. 

When Mario and Mlle. Heinefetter were dismissed by M. 
Pillet, there remained to him only one resource to support his 
theatre. This was Paultier, a good singer from Rouen, but 
he required his manners, appearance, and dress to be educated, 
as well as his voice. After some months hard drilling under 
several masters, he was brought out in Gwilleaume Tell. 
Manié was close at hand to take his piace in the second act, if 
he failed in the first, as was expected. Ile succeeded wonder- 
fully, was applauded at the second, and called out at the third 
act, an ovation which had never been granted by the public 
to Madame Stolz The part was repeated several times, and 
also that of Masaniello, bringing large receipts of 8 and 9,000 
francs a might to the management. A misunderstanding had 
existed for a long time between the directors, M. Duponchel 
and M. Pillet, until at length, on the 21st November, 1841, 
the former gave up to the latter his share, and retired from thie 
house, The year 1842 did not prove very favourable for the 
opera, mn fact M. Pillet during the course of it was very much 
engaged in law proceedings with several of the leading artistes, 
in epistolary correspondence in the public prints, and various 
other matters which drew off his attention. He placed too 
much reliance upon the ascendant star of Madame Stolz, who 
was never able to attract sufficient numbers to the theatre, to 
make it pay. Que sad thing, however, occurred during this 
season, Which cast a gloom over its otherwise cloudless memory. 
Madame Stolz had a young female friend named Sara, who 
was much given to romantic dreams and melancholy presages. 
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She had fallen in love with a M.«. Taillade, one of the per- 
formers at the Circus, who reciprocated for some time her 
attachment, but finally went away, never to return. She fell 
into a deplorable state of affliction and tears, and spoke 
vaguely of poisoning, which no one believed. At length one 
day she rushed into her landlady’s room, declaring that she 
had poisoned herself, and begging for assistance. ‘The woman 
did not believe her, thought it was only one of her usual fits 
of despondency, and did not call in a doctor, until Sara had 
produced from her pocket a phial labelled : Laudanum. ‘The 
assistance came too late, she died in a few hoursafter, and 
on searching her clothes another phial was found, containing 
water slightly tinted with poison, evidently shewing that she 
did not intend to kill herself, and in carrying out a foolish 
resolve, had put an end to her life by mistake. 

According to the heathen mythology, A‘sculapius, the god 
of medicine, was son of Apollo, the god of music. At the 
Académie de Musique the position may be said to be reversed ,as the 
machine of the theatre could never be kept going, were it not 
for the provident care of the inspecting doctors. Without 
them the theatre would become a sort of hospital or infirmary, 
wherein every little foible contradicted, every hope deceived, 
or cupidity checked, gay pleasures or suppers over night, would 
conspire to ruin the director, and render him incapable of 
carrying on his office. M. Véron understood this perfectly, 
and immediately on his accession appointed medical men, who 
were to attend regularly, and a council of physicians to be called 
in on cases of importance. The former take their duty week 
about, one calls every morning and examines the artistes, who 
declare themselves ill. If such be the fact, they are dispensed 
from attending, and may treat themselves in whatever way 
they like; but if they are not really sick, and the doctor reports 
so, they must sing or dance whether they like it or not, or give 
up their pay. This rule, however, does not apply to the first 
class performers, called, premiers grands sujets,such as Nourrit, 
Levasseur, Duprez, &c., who are supposed to be completely 
willing to come forward. But the regular doctors’ duty does 
not stop there, he must attend in the evening at the rise of 
the curtain, and not leave the house until the performance is 
over. Any little accident on the stage caused by a nail over- 
looked, or a badly closed trap, or an encounter with a side 
scene, or some caprice of a jealous danseuse, must be remedied 
12 
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on the spot, so as not to interrupt the piece. Taglioni once 
when she was married, but judicially separated from her hus. 
band, had a medical council called in on the state of her knee, 
of which she complained very much. The council came to the 
resolution of applying twenty leeches to draw away the 
peccant humours, = ‘The animals contented themselves with 
pricking the part affected, and then fell off without draw- 
ing any blood. A physician present saw how the case stood, 
and had an interview with the lady on the next day. No 
doubt she confided to him her situation, and he, in order not 
to betray her, or to deceive the directors, sent in his resignation. 
Mademoiselle Taglioni did not dance for at least nine months 
afterwards, and then came out as lively as ever. 

There is no one at all acquainted with the French stage of 
the present day, who does not know that the great supply of 
working material in words, hasbeen contributed to the theatres 
of Paris by M. Scribe. His talent has been so prolific, that to 
enumerate the different pieces, which he has composed himself 
or signed with his name, would become very tedious and not 
at all instructive. Their statistics are something astonishing, 
when one begins with 300 vaudevilles, 100 operas, &., and 
innumerable small productions, besides novels, ‘They have 
gained for him riches, chateaux, cordons, honors of all sorts, 
and the entry tothe Académie Frangaise .It is not with these 
last we have now to deal, but with his character as a writer 
and dramatist. The volume before us judges him by his taste 
in furniture, and the construction of his library, pointing out 
the various books and passages from which he has borrowed 
the plots and some of the beauties of many of his works. It 
criticises also his style in a very minute fashion, citing several 
flagrant faults from eighteen different plays, which could only 
have crept in by the most careless negligence. The writer, 
however, does not condemn him wholly, as the following passage 
will shew :— 

Does it follow, from all we have said, that M. Scribe has neither 
wit, talent, nor merit. Such is not our opinion; we are neither 
deaf nor blind, and least of all unjust. We will be the first to do 
justice to M. Scribe. We do not deny his success, what we wish to 
state is, that he often lays aside on the stage that moral sense which 
he possesses so intimately; that being a tedious aud inaccurate 
writer he has gained his poiut without style or local coloring, with 


the aid of these little strings with which his stores are full; he is 
deep or profound in nothing, has skimmed over everything ; that he 
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depicts manners only on their surface, men in paletots, and women 
in crinoline. He has pleased by his very defects a certain class, who 
adore the money -god on the stage as well as in town, and can do very 
well without grand or generous sentiments. _M. Scribe created for 
himself a bourgeois party, who put entire faith in his impossible dukes, 
and imaginary German barons, whose states, always identical, only 
existed on the ideal map, formed in the author’s imagination. One 
fine day this party itself became awakened to the truth, and aston- 
ished at its own preference for M. Scribe ; it had at length discovered 
the strings, which had been concealed from it for nearly fifty years, 
and strings are only useful as long as they escape the opera-glass. 
M. Scribe’s fame has not withstood the march of improvement in 
opera glasses. He is an author easily understood, it is only necessary 
not to forget his antecedents, All his productions and heroes are 
like one another, he only dresses them up in what he considers the 
fashion of the day. A skilful master of stage effects, fertile in expe- 
dients, but profoundly ignorant, he introduces a masked ball into the 
Vépres Siciliennes, andasofa in the time of Charlemagne ; he speaks as 
no one else does, he says, eune femme, c’mmencez la répétition. Other« 
wise asa good husband, citizen, friend, and father, M. Scribe at 
home, in his own house, in the midst of his family, without ever 
changing his character, recovers the ground which he has lost as a 
literary man. He does not dislike money, but it is not to keep or 
hoard it up ; he getsas much grist for his mill as he can, without 
appropriating it to his own use; he may take two or three tolls from 
the same sack, but he does not allow them to smoulder in his stores. 
M. Scribe gives and spends. In the use of his money there is nothing 
exclusive, nothing which marks the artiste, his virtues are private, 
he delights in conferring benefits on his family, and distributing them 
with prudence and circumspection. He purchases estates, and does 
not deprive himself of any of the pleasures of this life: he is just 
now building for himself in the Rue Pigale, between the court and 
garden, a mansion whose fault will certainly not be excess of taste, 
and still more certainly not excess of economy, He will re-produce 
there his small saloons of the gymnase, which appear to him the 
beau-ideal of elegance and comfort. Such is M. Scribe, a bourgeois 
but a good one ; his life is the epilogue of his compositions. 


The office of director for the Opera is not one easily con- 
ducted, there are so many rivalries, so many pretensions and 
attentions to be looked after, that whoever undertakes the duty 
must make up his mind to continual annuyances. Among its 
greatest difficulties is that of managing the orchestra, which 
has an independent leader of its own, whose nomination be- 
longs to the Conservatoire de Musique. Habeneck, who unex- 
pectedly charmed the Empress Josephine at a concert by the 
elegance and fine style of his playing, was for a long time the 
leader of the orchestra. He was also at the head of the con- 
certs of the Conservatoire, where he expressed thie greatest 
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contempt for the music and musicians of the Opera, although his 
bands at both places were composed of nearly the same persons, 
If a mistake was made at the concert rehearsals, he would tury 
round, shake his baton at the offender, and shout, “ Do you 
think that you are at the Opera >” Girard, formerly leader at 
the Opera Comique, suceeeded him; he is not subject to the 
same fault as his predecessor, but has another, that of not 
being able to agree with his second in command. The expense 
of this musical department is somewhat large, amounting to 
120,000 francs, 10,000 of which go to Girard, 5,000 to his 
Lieutenant Battu, and 1,000 perhaps to each of the others, 
This is bad payment, but it is made up for by the position 
which commands large prices for tuitions in the city. 

Now for a few of the statistics of this grand Theatre, which 
are somewhat interesting, as shewing the cost of such an im- 
mense undertaking. In the year 1827, when it was attached 
to the king’shousehold, the budget of it amounted to more than 
1,700,000 franes (£68,000). The receipts at the doors came 
to 670,000 franes (£26,500), the roval contribution was 
750,000 franes, (£30,000), and the remainder was made up by 
the annual rent of boxes, masked balls, concerts, rent of shops, 
and payment by other theatres, which last reached 185,000 
franes (£7,400). The appointments of the dancers and sing- 
ers were not at that time so heavy as they are now, Madame 
Damoreau receiving in 1829 only 16,000 francs and afterwards 
24,000; whereas Taglioni received 36,000 francs (£1,440), 
Fanny Essler 46,000 franes (£1,840), Carlotta Grisi 42,000 
frances (£1,680), Cerrito 45,000 franes (£1,800), and Rosati 
is now engaged at a salary of 60,000 francs (£2,400). But 
the sums paid to singers of both sexes have been much greater 
to Duprez, 70,000 frances (£2,800), to Baroilhet 60,000 franes 
(£2,400), to Levasseur 45,000 franes (£1,800), Mario had 
only 30,000 frances (£1,200) though now acknowledged to be 
the greatest tenor of all. Mdlle. Falcon received 50,000 
francs (£2,000) Madame Gras 45,000 francs (£1,800, 
Madame Stolz 72,000 francs (£2,880), and lastly, Melle. 
Cruvelli, for an engagement of ten months, 100,000 francs 
(£4,000). In the year 1829 the twelve first performances of 
the Opera Guidleaume Tell produced the sum of 71,000 francs 
(£2,840), but in the year 1837 the amount received for the 
same number of nights of the same piece reached as much as 
121,000 franes (£4,840). This was caused by the debut of 
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Duprez, and had been predicted by Rossini pene — 
asked at Boulogne to bring ont some new works. . ait, 
said he, “until the Jews have finished their sabbath. He 
envied Meyerbeer the long run of Robert le Diable. Since the 
vear 1830, the position of the Opera has been altered. ‘The 
state now gives only 600,000 francs (£24,000), the minor 
theatres contribute nothing, but the receipts at the doors have 
reached 1,200,000 francs (£48,000), and the rents of boxes 
and shops are quadrupled. A box pays from 7 to 8,000 francs. 
But how are the authors and poets payed? ‘They each get 
for the first forty performances of a five-act Opera the sum of 
250 francs a night, and then the payment falls to 100 francs. 
If the piece has only one or two acts, the sums are 170 frances 
and 50 francs respectively. M. Scribe, besides this, demands 
and obtains a bonus of 1,000 francs for each act; but then 
the musician has an advantage over the poet in the sale of the 
parts, the share of the former being two-thirds. One of Mey- 
erbeer’s Opera sells for 45 or 50,000 francs, which may con- 
tain some 3,000 verses. The poet gets out of this about five 
francs for each verse ; not bad payment for the muses. 

There is an inspector of the theatres attached to the Ministry 
of the Interior in France, whose duty is is to be present at 
general rehearsals and performances, and to see that the actors 
speak only the parts approved of by the censorship, without 
adding a word against public morals or the government. One 
of the most remarkable men who filled this situation, was 
named M. Perpignan. He was generally liked, especially at 
the Opera, where opportunities of exercising his functions 
were very rare. ond of repartee, he was not at all quarrel- 
some, yet this particular pleasure brought him once face to face 
with an adversary on the field of honor. His second was a 
somewhat coarse fiery man, and was engaged with the other 
secoud in loading the pistols, when Perpignan walked up to 
them and said in a jocular tone, “I feel myself somewhat ner- 
Vous this morning ; I shall never be able to kill that gentleman ; 
it would be better to put the affair off to another day.” His 
second began to get enraged, and still Perpignan excited him 
by saying, “I would prefer being kicked ten times than fight 
to-day.” “Indeed?” asked the other. “On my honor I 
would,” replied Perpignan, “Then here you are,” was the 
response, accompanied with a real kick. Perpignan now jested 
no longer, but seized his own second by the throat, as if to 
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strangle him. They were separated ; our inspector begged of 
his first adversary to allow him five minutes to arrange the 
matter. The new antagonists were placed opposite one ano- 
ther, and the second fell at the word of command. The first 
duel was very easily arranged after this. M. Perpignan hada 
habit whenever he happened to be at an idle moment, in a café, 
restaurant, or elsewhere, to get a pen and ink and make fancy 
sketches of imaginary horses. His mania in this particular 
was so well known, that those scraps often served as passes for 
his friends to the theatres, where they were duly recognised and 
honored. A horse with his head to the rmght meant a stall, 
to the left a reserved seat in the pit; if it was sketched ona 
small piece of paper, two places in a box were intended, if on 
a large piece, an entire box. ‘This worthy inspector got married, 
but his wife did not relish his raillery, and they agreed 
mutually to separate. He did not hear of her for fifteen years, 
until one fine morning when a gentleman with gilt spectacles, 
apparently a lawyer, visited him, and gave him some news of 
his better half. Madame had lost her mother, and in order to 
be able to enjoy her inheritance, the signature of her husband 
to adeed was necessary. ‘lhe gentleman of the law suggested 
that by persisting in a refusal to grant the signature, M. Per- 
pignan might obtain very advantageous terms, the value of tie 
property being about 300,000 franes, and that he would ar- 
range the whole affair fora premium of 5 per cent. Our in- 
spector made an appointment with him for another day, but in 
the meanwhile had a deed drawn up by a notary, signed it and 
despatched it to his wife without any stipulations, His confi- 
dence was not misplaced, for he received in return a sum of 
20,000 franes, and a deed settling on him an annuity of 6,000 
franes, 

in the month of January 1845, there appeared a new pheno- 
menon in the dancing art, in the shape of thirty-six young ladies 
from Vienna, of allages from five years up to twelve, upon the 
boards of the Opera. They were Jewesses, under the direction 
ofa Madame Weiss, made their debut in the ballet of Za Jolie 
Jillede Gand, and performed their parts in the most accurate 
manner, ‘They became so much the fashion, that the court 
wished to have them at the Tuilleries, but it was discovered 
that none of them fulfilled the proper duties of religion, and 
for a good reason, because they were Jewesses, so the idea was 
given up. At this time anny Essler was at Rome, Teresa 
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Eissler had married a German Baron, and Madame Stolz was 
at Lyons, where she was hissed at two performances, and then 
returned to Paris. Here she met with the very same treat- 
ment; in Robert Bruce the whole house rose up against her, 
and vented a dislike which it had taken eight vears to mature. 
Madame Stolz so far forgot herself as to burst into a rage, hurl 
words of defiance at the pit, stalls, and boxes, tear her hand- 
kerchief with her teeth, and finally depart, never to return. 
She repaired her fault to a certain extent, by returning to M. 
Pillet, whom she knew at the time to be very much in want of 
funds, a sum of 30,000 francs to assist him in his expenses. 
The money was delicately offered and as delicately refused. 

M. Pillet retired from the management in June, 1847, hav- 
ing a year of his privilege yet to run. He must have felt him- 
self happy to get rid of such an onerous burden, which had 
weighed on him for many years, and wasted all the fortune he 
possessed. M. Duponchel and M. Roqueplan entered upon 
anew directorship, and obtained ten years’ lease of the specu- 
lation of this Operatic concern, taking on their backs at the 
same time the debt of 513,000 frances left behind him by M. 
Pillet, and an administration deprived of all the best singers 
and dancers. With such difficulties before them they were 
obliged to create a troupe, and to obtain music for it. Roge 
was engaged, which displeased the jealous Duprez. Madame 
Julian Vangelder was added with Alboni for the next year. 
Cerrito and St Léon were to be the heroine and hero of the 
dance. La Fille de Marbre of Adolphe Adam was put upon 
the stage and succeeded admirably in the month of October 
owing to the excellent performance of Cerrito, a short descrip- 
tion of whose personal appearance may be here given. 


Inferior to Carlotta Grisi, but superior to Rosati, small and 
plump, the bust well developed, and very fair, her arms perfect, her 
eyes quick and sparkling, her smile delightful, limbs stout, foot small 
and thick, her hair fair and floating to the winds. Cerrito is the first 
danseuse in the world for saluting the audience, after a loud echo ot 
applause, thanking them with her mouth and look, placing at the 
same time her hand upon her heart. 


She had two péres, that is gentlemen who managed her 
business, whether fathers or not, one at Paris, the other at 
London. ‘The latter always called her his Divinita, had his 
pockets always crammed with her used up slippers, crowns of 
flowers, and declarations of leve made to her. He could not 
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move out without an escort of Italian supporters. She 
danced a famous pas de quatre along with Taglioni, Carlotta 
Grisi, and Lucite Grahn, and subsequently came to Paris to 
support a difficult reputation in Za Hille de Marbre. 

Verdi’s la Jerusalem was brought out in the middle of 
December, 1847, the part of prima donna being filled by 
Madame Julian Vangelder, whom the public received with 
delight, after their indignant rejection of Madame Stolz. The 
account given of the author of this opera in these Petits 
Memoires, is so interesting, that it would not be pardonable 
to pass over it. 


Verdi was born in the Duchy of Parma, at Bussetto, a place so 
small that it is not even marked on the map. His parents, poor 
peasants, did not possess sufficient means to have him taught reading, 
besides that in the country parts of Italy, reading is a luxury which 
does not tempt any one. The village priest took a liking to him, 
and instructed him in the little he knew himself, in all his own know- 
ledge, reading, writing, and music. Ina few years the pupil knew 
more than the master, he composed military marches, church pieces, 
which commanded the astonishment and admiration of the good 
priest. Verdi left his village, went to Milan, and there, poor, un- 
known, without protection, he worked night and day, giving lessons 
at tenpece a piece when he could, and he was too happy to be able 
to do so. Sixtus the Fifth, of pontifical memory, began life as a 
swineherd, Fortune decided that Verdi should meet in his path 
Merelli, the great impresario. Merelli made him an offer to compose 
a partition for La Scala, and gave him the poem of Oberto di San 
Bonifacio to work upon. There is in Italy such a great consumption of 
operas and musicians, that managers are obliged often to hazard a 
master stroke, to have recourse from time to time to some young 
unknown musician. If he succeeds, they pay him, not in money, but 
in fame, and the theatre possesses an additional composer ; if he 
fails they pass on to another; the trouble all falls on the performers, 
who have lost their time in studying, learning, and singing music 
which only lasts a day. The Oberto di San Bonifacio succeeded, 
and Verdi very properly did not touch a single copper ; but Merelli 
ordered a second work, Un Giorno diregno. A violent fit of sorrow 
from the loss of his wife, whom he adored, weakened the rapture and 
the inspiration of the young maestro ; it is his only work that has failed. 
Verdi was not discouraged,he had tasted suecessand applause, he placed 
himself in a position to taste them again. Convinced that a true musi- 
cian should be acquainted with all the great masters in literature and 
poetry of every country and age, he subjected himself to a monkish 
labor. He studied at the same time Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
Schiller, Gocéthe, Shakespeare, Dante, and the historians of antiquity, 
and with that perseverance, that power of will which genius gives, 
he found himself one day capable of addressing to every nation, te 
every hero, the musical language appropriate to each. . 
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Merelli_ understood the cause of the failure of Un Giorno di 
Regno ; he appreciated Verdi, and did not hesitate in proposing to 
him the poem of Nabucco, which he had unsuccessfully offered to 
several composers. Struck with the grandeur of the subject, Verdi 
treated it in a masterly manner. Its success was immense, still it 
brought him more fame than money, 2000 francs at the utmost. 
This was magnificent after a first success, a failure, and a 
second success ; his fortune was made. From this moment 
the managers were all at his feet; Merelli merited the preference 
and obtained it. Verdi composed for him J Lombardi, which 
brought him in 10,000 francs incash, Then came Ernani at the Fenice 
theatre in Venice, and the Due Foscari at Rome in the theatre of 
Apollo. Verdi dictated terms to the managers, he was in a position 
to do so, for his titles were written in letters of gold on all the theatres 
of Italy. In the midst of the intoxication of glory, he had only one 
aim in view, that of purchasing the cabin in which he was born, and 
forming about it an extensive estate. He paid for the cabin with 
Nabucev ; and by his operas he acquired a property which is now not 
less than three leagues in extent. His greatest happiness is to 
live on his own lands, among his own country people, who are fami- 
liar with the best parts of his operas, At Bussetto, while making the 
harvest, they sing the choruses of Rigoletto, Ernani, la Traviata, 
and il Trovatore. 

Naturally sensitive, though rough in his manner, Verdi does not 
care for society, and avoids honours. He received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour after his Jerusalem appeared, and les Vépres Sici- 
liennes earned for him that of officer in the same body, without his 
having asked for either the second or first distinction. He had only 
to solicit the Cross of Parma, which is granted to the most inferior 
composers, but it should be solicited. He was offered the place of 
Chapel-master to the Emperor at Vienna, and refused it. His art 
was enough for him. Early in the morning he goes to work, places 
himself before the piano, repeats if necessary the same passage a 
hundred times, until he is perfectly content ; each note costs him a 
drop of perspiration, he is not a quick composer. 


Not to allow this extract, which has already grown too 
long, to weary the reader, it may be sufficient to state here 
the result of his labors. Verdi has realised a colossal 
fortune; his last works brought him in 60,000 francs each, 
paid by Ricordi at Milan. Besides this, a composer in Italy 
sells his works to a publisher, who lets them out by seasons 
of three months to the different managers. Jd Trovatore was 
paid for at the rate of 5,000 francs per season; there are 
four scasons, and twenty-four theatres in Ltaly; all certainly do 
not pay the full sum, but this last opera gained in one year 
50,000 francs. Compare this with Meyerbeer’s Robert le 
Liable, which in 25 years only gained some 45,000 franes. 
Verdi’s last works, da Zraviata and /es Vepres Siciliennes are 
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in a much more Frenchified style of music, than his first 
compositions, which had more of the Italian roundness and 
softness of melody. 

Such was the master, who had charmed back success to the 
Académie de Musique, when the Revolution of 1848 burst 
out; the people rushed into the opera house, but did no 
other injury, than that of seizing on some rusty old arms, 
When the first rage of insurrection was somewhat cooled 
down, the doors were again opened at the command of 
Caussidiére, that well-known leader of the Parisian mob, 
but the crowds of fashionable habitués were afraid to come, 
Madame Aguado alone had courage enough to continue to 
occupy her box. Le Prophete was brought out and well 
sustained by Madame Viardot in her part of Fides. This 
lady, the sister of Malibran, is more of an artiste than a 
cantatrice ; she is not handsome and has not much voice, but 
her style of singing is full of expression, dramatic and 
passionate, and pleases without exciting excessive admiration. 
Carlotta Grisi and Perrot contributed their part to the success 
of the season in da Filleule des Fées, a ballet in which Perrot 
was able to recover his position in the theatre. 

The years 1850 and 1851 were principally marked at the 
Académie de Musique by the appearance of Alboni. She 
had been going the rounds of all the theatres of Europe, yet 
none of the Parisian managers wished to have her on their 
stage ; her voice was not considered suitable for the Parisian 
taste. She purchased a magnificent mansion in the year 1848 
at the Cours la Reine, furnished it very richly, and caused all 
her family, some of whom had been soldiers under Garibaldi, to 
come and live with her at Paris. Her republican enthusiasm 
went so far, that she gave the name of an unfortunate 
Viennese tailor, Blum, shot during the troubles in that city, 
to one of her horses. ‘The great and good point of her 
character 1s her generosity, not only towards her own family, 
but towards all classes of persons. She made her debut at 
Paris in four concerts, which created such a JSurore, that Vatel 
the manager of the Theatre Italien, engaged her at the large 
figure of 5,000 francs a month. After a year’s experience of 
the French language, she was sufficiently perfect to be able to 
appear at the opera in the part of Fidés in le Prophéte. Her 
success was complete; her singing was at once pronounced 
to belong to the very highest school of art. In the year 1851 
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a piece written for her by Scribe, da Corberlle d Oranges, 
produced in fourteen performances the enormous sum of 
120,000 franes, (£4800,) the very best test of her capabilities. 
The same year was distinguished by the debut of a Russian 
danseuse, Mlle. Nadedja Bagdanoff, whose peculiar manner 
of appropriating to herself the entire stage, did not obtain for 
her the good will of her companions of the dance. She was 
even accused of being a secret diplomatist, sent over by the 
Court of St. Petersburg to gain intelligence at Paris. When 
the Crimean war commenced she fell into such bad repute, 
and became so obnoxious to her sister danseuses, that she was 
obliged to return to her native land, where she complained 
of the persecutions she had been subjected to on account of 
the names of her brothers, Nicholas and Alexander. 

The principal artistes, who have since appeared at opera, 
are Madame Bosio, Madame Rosati, at present the first 
danseuse, and earning more money than any of those cele- 
brated names which went before her, and Mlle. Cruvelli. 
Rosati at one of her performances was very nearly buried 
under an avalanche of flowers. ‘The mania for bouquets had 
at this time gone so far, that a nosegay ordered by some one 
of her admirers, was exhibited in the window of its manu- 
facturer as a curiosity, drew immence crowds and had very 
nearly created a riot. The stem of it, which in ordinary 
bouquets is enveloped in paper, was wrapped round with 
lace, worth nearly 1200 francs, (£48.) | Very wisely the 
owner of this expensive piece of manufacture, did not hurl 
it at the head of his déesse, along with the others which 
covered her, it might have permanently put an end to her 
triumphs. It was sent to her apartments, where no doubt 
the giver had afterwards an opportunity of receiving the 
thanks of the fair danseuse. 

_M. Roqueplan engaged in 1854 the services of Mlle, 
Cruvelli,a German by birth from Prussia, her name Stalianised 
from Cruvel/, at the high figure of 10,000 francs a month. 
She was said to be married to Duprez, who knew well how 
to obtain the largest sum she could command. Her debut 
was made in des Vépres Siciliennes, and the beauty of this 
opera contributed very much to establish her reputation. She 
has since appeared in this country, and it is needless to give 
any description of her person or voice, now so well known. 

In the month of November of the same year the French 
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Government took this theatrical speculation out of the hands 
of private enterprise, and put it under the management of an 
administrator general, M. Crosnier, at a salary of 30,000 
francs. During the next season Mlle. Cruvelli and Madame 
Rosati reigned supreme in their different departments of the 
song and dance, the principal opera being /es Vépres 
Siciliennes, and the Ballet da Fonti. Another piece, Panta- 
gruel, it is supposed drawn from the witty pages of Rabelais, 
only suffered one performance and has not reappeared. The 
staff of danseuses at present consists, besides Mlle. Rosati, 
of Mlle. Claudina Couqui the premier second sujet, with a 
salary of 12,000 francs, seven jfigurantes paid at the rate of 
from 8 to 5,000 francs, four media from 1500 to 2500 francs, 
and nine coryphées with from 1,000 to 1200 francs of appoint- 
ments. It is now to be seen whether the state direction will 
peers better effects than private management with a large 
subsidy. 

Under the directorships of M. Véron and M. Duponchel 
respectively the opera flourished, and the managers were able 
to lay by considerable sums. ‘he former had the advantage 
of the recent appearance of Meyerbeer, and the furore which 
his works created, without counting the large state subsidy 
of 800,000 francs. His expenses amounted to very nearly 
an average of 1,600,000 francs, yet he was able to make a 
handsome profit, as has been seen. M. Duponchel came next 
on the stage, with the same subsidy and the same debts, but 
also with a burthen of 250,000 francs, which he paid his 
predecessor for eighteen months of his lease. Nevertheless he 
managed to save very nearly as much hard cash, and gave 
somewhat more satisfaction to the public. Both these direc- 
tors were powerfully supported by the talents of some of the 
most celebrated artistes of modern time, Nourrit, Levasseur, 
Duprez, Mario, Mlle. Falcon, Mme. Gras, Mme. Stolz, in 
the singing, and Taglioni, the two Esslers, Lucile Grahn, and 
Cerrito in the dancing department. 

Then comes the management by M. Pillet and M. Roque- 
plan ; neither of these gentlemen were able to make anything 
of the speculation ; on the contrary the former is understood to 
have lost very considerably. | What was the cause? In the 
first place the state subsidy was reduced to 600,000, and the 
expenses were found to have increased to 1,800,000 frances, 
200,000 franes less in the former and more in the latter, 
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than under the first managers. This is nearly sufficient to 
account for the non-success of M. Pillet, but there were other 
reasons for M. Roqueplan’s failure. He is said to have been 
a witty man, but that is not the quality most useful for a man 
of business, though it may be particularly pleasant after dinner 
at the dessert, or in a drawing-room with his back to the fire- 
place. Another accusation has been brought against him of 
dressing too well, and spending the time requisite for conduct- 
ing his affairs in adorning his person. His white morning 
cravat, or choker, as we call it in this country, was somewhat 
conspicuous for its neatness and singularity in France, where 
black is the couleur de rigueur of the ante-meridian neck-cloth. 
But why should not a man dress himself neatly and respect- 
ably, and use whatever style of clothes he may wish, without 
incurring the censure of the public, and losing his money in a 
bad speculation? Foolish public ; not to know the worth of 
a man with a perfumed beard, embroidered shirt, and white 
cravat ! 

Is M. Crosnier in a proper condition to succeed as manager ? 
He has not done much in the last two years, notwithstanding 
his experience at the Porte Saint Martin and the Opéra 
Comique. His 30,000 francs appeared to satisfy his ambition, 
and the public did not expect so much from him as from a 
private speculator, whom they always suspect of sacrificing the 
interests of the theatre and of art to his own private gains. 
Such is the advantage of the government management of a 
theatre which may be called strictly national, as opposed to 
others in which a foreign language and foreign artistes are 
almost exclusively employed. ‘Then there is the large, almost 
unlimited, support by the state, and the responsibility of the 
manager to the Ministry of the Interior. A great change has 
also been effected in the manner of pensioning off the used up 
materials of the chorus and dancing room. The musicians 
may be still of great use in the orchestra, even after thirty 
years of service, so that their pay is not in any manner thrown 
away. But the old choristers and coryphées, whose hoarse- 
ness or spindles would completely ruin the best presented 
piece, cannot be retained on the effective staff, they must be 
paid off in some manner, especially the former, whose services 
and old age deserve some consideration. ‘The latter, however, 
usually pass their youth in that state of luxury and dissipation 
incidental to their position. Their salaries of perhaps 1,000 
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or 1,500 francs are given up to their femmes de chambre, 
elaqueurs and other parasites, and yet they are often seen to 
ossess vehicles, horses, country houses, and to spend on their 
toilets perhaps 20,000 francs in a single year. = ‘This blaze 
of expensive luxury lasts only for a few seasons ; the effects of 
dissipation and increasing age carry off the charms, and scatter 
the admirers, never to return ; the danseuse then sinks to that 
position, which she at first despised, of dependance on the 
pension allowed her by the Opera. She becomes lazy, idle, 
sickly, a burthen on the management and a source of annoy- 
ance to the director. 

The greatest source of expense to the theatrical chest is the 
enormous sums paid to stars, particularly those of the first 
magnitude. ‘The manager must wait on them at their leisure, 
ask their terms, perhaps 100,000 francs, and pay them without 
wincing. ‘The state requires a drawback of ten per cent. on 
all salaries paid by the opera, but stars never subinit to this; 
they must have a certain sum net, and the administrator is 
obliged to charge this percentage to the funds of the theatre. 
When the short engagement of the star has expired, he or she 
flies off to other climes, and leaves the unfortunate manager to 
the pleasant task of hunting up another to replace this shooting 
meteor, and but too happy to give almost any price fora 
substitute. Such are some of the evils of all directorships, 
and they apply with much greater force to that of the Académie 
de Musique at Paris, which requires a particular class of French 
singers, whose number is very limited, and no choice left or 
competition to be dreaded. The Italian Opera is not so much 
subject to this inconvenience, because its artistes may be recruited 
from these numerous roving bands drilled on the four-and-twenty 
Italian stages, and afterwards spreading themselves with rival 
locust powers over the surface of Europe to the confines of 
Asia, the North of Africa, and even some parts of America 
and Australia. 

M. Crosnier did not remain long administrator general of 
the opera, whether the Minister of the luterior was not well 
satisfied with him, or he was not content with his salary, but 
in November last M. Alphonse Roger, formerly manager at the 
Odéon, was put in his place. This gentleman is a distinguished 
literary man, somewhat of the old school, and has not been a 
complete stranger to the Académie de Musique, having formerly 
brought out there La Favorite with great success. ‘Lime only 
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can tell whether the choice of the Government be such as to 
insure success to the National Theatre under his administration. 

On looking back over this short sketch of the history of the 
French Opera, it is astonishing to consider the perseverance 


-with which the original ideas of its founders have been carried 


out and perpetuated. ‘There is in fact nothing in these our 
own countries to be compared to it, the rage for Italian music 
being here so exclusive as to crush at once and level with the 
dust all attempts to sel up a rival in the national manner. 
Fashion has a great deal to do with this, but still more is this 
result brought about by a complete absence of proper academical 
education in the Orphean Art. We are accustomed to regard 
French music and singing as something not to be compared 
with the Italian, but that arises principally from the difference 
of the two languages in natural melody, the rotundity and 
fulness of the latter being more suited to our ears. The 
English tongue is much more capable than French of being 
blended into harmony, and yet what futile attempts have been 
made, at great loss to speculators, to lay a foundation for 
national operatic performances. ‘lhe Germans, on the other 
hand, whose language is more nearly allied to, and perhaps 
less harmonious than our own, have completely succeeded in 
establishing amongst them a rival worthy of the Italian music, 
and a peculiar style of their own more scientific and profound 
in artistic study, if not so full of flowing melody. The German 
composers have for many years divided the spoils with those of 
the Peninsula, Meyerbeer and Beethoven marching arm in arm 
with Rossini, Donizetti, and Verdi, from stage to stage and 
clime to cline. All this is due to the improved system of 
musical instruction instituted in the Fatherland, where the 
principles of the humanizing art are considered as necessary a 
portion of public learning, as the classics have been hitherto in 
these Islands. 
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Arr. VL—MACAULAY A HISTORIAN.—HOW 
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The History of England from the Accession of James the II, 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay.—Vols. I. to LV. London. 


Longmans. 

In our early youth we read, as doubtless have many of our 
friends, the adventures of Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 
Charmed by the beauty and apparent consistency of the tale, we 
believed it true ; but time, the disenchanter, has robbed us of our 
greatest pleasure by destroying our conviction of its veracity. 
So it is with the volumes now before us, for as Time in the for- 
mer, so Knowledge in the latter case, has rudely raised the veil 
by which the fables of the narrator were concealed, and has 
displayed in their true colour the false foundations upon which 
these pleasing superstructures have been built up. On our first 
hasty perusal we confess we were fascinated by the picturesque- 
ness of the narrative now under consideration, but on reperusal 
and reflection, were reluctantly compelled to admit that it lacks 
the chief ingredient, without which history becomes a romance— 
Trath. Full of political prejudice and partisan advocacy, it renders 
the facts of English history as fabulous as the fictions of Roman 
tradition, and we feel bound to say that no amount of eloquent 
antithesis, classical terseness or vivid portraiture, can compen- 
sate for this most substantial defect. We do aot wish to be 
hypercritical, neither shall we take exception to an exordium 
equally if not more applicable to other countries, nor join issue 
with Mr. Macaulay as to whether Procopius’ description applied 
to Brittia orto Britain ; we have not time for suchtrifles, and we 
think such a course would argue rather the anxious craving of 
a partizan to magnify the trifling errors of a political opponent, 
than the earnest wish of an impartial critic to discover and 
bring to light the material misstatements of a historian. Style 
is so various that it is invidious to cavil at particular modes of 
expression, unless they clearly violate some well-established canon. 
And this is the case especially in considering a historical perfor- 
mance, where what is told is much more essential than how it is 
related, and therefore we shall direct our attention rather to the 
facts stated, than to the manner in which they are narrated In 
truth, so anxious have we been to be above suspicion and to act 
with even-handed justice, that we have refrained till the present 
from commenting upon these volumes, in the hope that those 
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grave errors Which deprive them of all claim to rank with the histori- 
cal literature of the country, would when pointed out have been 
expunged from future editions. But in this, our expectations 
have been disappointed. For, notwithstanding the clearness 
with which many of these mistakes have been corrected, not- 
withstanding the weight of evidence which has been brought 
forward to refute the charges therem contained, they are still 
ersisted in, and edition after edition has passed through the press 
without withdrawal or explanation. Therefore we consider it a 
duty we owe our readers to direct their attention to some of 
those errors which appear to us most to need exposure. The 
man who discovers a danger, and yet himself incurs it, surely 
deserves to be the object of our scorn and contempt. Yet, Mr. 
Macaulay, who, in hts review of Mackintosh, admits that all the 
distinguished writers of Inglish histor y are advocates, and in_ his 
own history assigns the cause, is not himself certainly free from 
the reproach. Formerly history was considered to be a trathful 
narrative of facts, a dispassionate summary of the evidence 
adduced in support of the statements advanced, a faithworthy 
index of authorities, which sustained the views they were quoted 
tu confirm, and the test of tts value was its conformity to this 
standard; but Mr. Macaulay would teach a different lesson. Iu 
his vocabulary, history is defined as the medium for the mis- 
representation of facts, the misstatement or suppression of 
evidence, an index of authorities wltich satisfactorily refute the 
statements in proof of which they are adduced, and in accor- 
dance with tlis high standard of historical excellence, the test 
of its value is the suecess with which the student, bewitched by 
oratorical soreery, is made to oscillate between facts which every 
one knows, and consequences nobody can admit, until, completely 
mesmerised by ingenious manipulation, his reason succumbs to 
the power of the operator. The errors and falsehoods of these 
voluines are so numerous that it is no easy task to extract parti- 
cular passages as striking proofs of this accusation. In ordi- 
nary writers there are usually some salient points, which may be 
referred to by the eritic, but here hardly a page can be pointed 
to in which evidence of bad taste, bad feeling and (we regret to 
add,) bad faith, cannot be discovered. 

“ Every one,” says Archdeacon Paley, “ who knowingly excites 
expectation in another thereby tacitly promises’ fo fulfil it.” 
Now a writer who undertakes a history of any country or any 
period, pleats himself to the public to furnish an impartial 
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and reliable record of that country or that period of which he 
proposes to write. Novelists or essayists contract no such 
obligation, and therefore cannot be said to viclate any confi- 
dence. ‘The former are confessedly free from such ties and may 
revel in the unrestricted liberty of the grossest anachronisms, 
and certainly they connot be charged with neglecting to avail 
themselves of this privilege. The latter are known to be uttering 
their own peculiar views upon the subjects of which they treat, 
and no person would be insane enough to deny their perfect 
right to do so. For it is admitted that the same subject may 
be differently viewed according to the different points of obser- 
vation from which it is regarded. One man may consider a 
free press one of the greatest blessings which a country can 
boast, the egis which protects the liberty of a people from the 
innovations of a despot. Another may with equal sincerity 
consider it as the greatest curse with which a nation can be 
afflicted, a sort of barricade from behind which democratic 
malecontents may assail the just prerogatives of the king. A 
Whig of the reign of Queen Anne looked upon the Revolution 
as the most glorious event recorded in our annals, whilsta 
Tory of the same period considered it to have been a gross 
violation of the most sacred duty a subject owes to his sovereign. 
And both may be right, and each is entitled to entertain and 
express his own opinions upon these or any other subjects when 
treating of them in this particular manner. But when a man 
sits down to write a history, be he Whig or be he ‘Lory, should 
cease to be either, the distinctions of party should be merged 
inthe dignity of his theme, private feeling should yield to 
public duty, and he should approach his task with a mind 
untrammelled by prejudice, a conscience free from the influence 
of factious bias, prepared to tell the trath, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. With him the interests of the few 
should be subservient to the interests of many, the claims of 
party should be sacrificed to the demands of truth, and his 
motto should be “ fiat justitia ruat coelum.” In_ these 
characteristics Mr. Macaulay is deficient, he lacks the courage 
to break up his old connexion, to abstract himself from old pre- 
judices and former habits of thought, lest in the effort some ray 
of light might gleam upon the darkness in which he seems to be 
enveloped, manifesting to his astonished gaze the startling fact 
that virtues do exist beyond the narrow limits of the Whig 
coterié, and men may be patriots who are not Whigs. Fearful 
of this terrible consequence he resolutely refuses to judge for 
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himself, and sinks the historian in the Whig. Hence his history 
js but a continuation of those brilliant essays by which some 
ears ago the public were dazzled and delighted, itself an essay 
and nothing more. Of course he abuses Catholicism ; in this, 
however, he is consistent, and as in his earlier literary efforts he 
never loses an opportunity (nay often makes one) of vilifying 
us, so in his latest he does not spare the lash. For this we were 
prepared, for experience has taught us that the most polished 
periods fall dully on the ear of Protestant England, unless 
quickened by the censure of that “ Gorgeous Superstition” to 
which nevertheless her people are entitled for whatever of 
liberty they now have the happiness to enjoy. 

We do not complain of this (a distempered appetite must 
be gratified even with garbage, but then proper ministers 
should be found to furnish forth the repast), but we do com- 
plain that history should be degraded by an alliance with those 
puny abortions which hebdomadally issue from the press full 
of the most hideous obcenities—scoffing at religion, ridiculing 
morality, jesting with Hell, and insulting Heaven. We do 
complain that men of genius should pander to the foul passions 
of besotted prejudice, and seek to win the worthless applause 
of ignorant and misguided zealots by the sacrifice of honor, of 
justice, and of truth. Can Mr. Macaulay forget that to the 
period when the Bishop and the Thane sat together on the judg- 
ment seat must be referred those merciful dispensations by 
which the justice of the common law is tempered? Shall he 
be permitted to repudiate the debt of gratitude posterity owes 
to those pious men (whom modern latitudinarians denominate 
lazy monks) by whose labors have been preserved those master- 
pieces ofthe classic genius of antiquity, which else had perished 
beneath the overwhelming torrent of barbarism, which on Rome’s 
destruction swept over the fairest provinces of Southern Europe? 
Shall he be suffered to depreciate the services of the Catholic 
Church to the cause of humanity, in achieving during the 
twelfth and thirteen centuries the most wonderful revolution of 
ancient or modern times, and by attempting to lessen our 
estimation of the agency by which that revolution was accom- 
plished, rob the Church of the glory to which her patriotism is 
entitled P ‘A purer religion,” he writes, “ might be -a less 
eflicient agent.” Really we must protest against this and such 
like unfair insinuations. If possible let the fact be denied, but 
if not, let it be stated, fairly and honestly. If any of the sur- 
rounding circumstances suggest the idea of improper motives 
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in the inception, improper acts im the execution, or improper 
designs in the consummation, state them, comment upon them, 
produce the evidence which is relied upon to sustain the View ; 
but in the Hresence of a great fact, in the absence of ever 
suspicion which could excite a doubt of the good faith of the 
chief agent in its achievement, we object to private religious 
opinions being foisted upon the public as the result of historiea} 
research and philosophical reflection. Mr. Macaulay may hold 
whatever religious opinions he considers best caleulated to 
romote the ultimate purpose of man’s creation, but we do 
object that he should set up his private creed as the standard 
by which every other religion is to be judged. We know it 
is the historian’s province to comment upon the events he 
relates, and intersperse his narrative with reflections fairly sug. 
gested by the subject matter, but we have yet to learn that any 
historian (deserving the name) should graft upon his narrative 
personal opinions at variance with acknowledged facts. Were 
we to attempt the confutation of Mr. Macaulay’s falsehoods 
with regard to Catholicity, the whole Review would be insuffi. 
cient to contain our remarks, and as we have but a small portion 
of its space allotted to us, we must pass over many points, warning 
our readers, however, to receive with caution every statement he 
makes with reference to the Catholic Church. But while we 
pass by many particulars we cannot abstain from referring to 
one passage, a passage which disgraces not alone the man who 
u tered it, but the age whieh could tolerate its utterance. We 
grieve to be obliged to speak thus harshly of the expressions 
of one for whose services to the cause of emancipation every 
Catholic must be grateful, but we cannot admit that because 
as a politician he advocated the extension to a large portion of 
his fellow subjects of a right to participate in the benefits of a 
constitution which their ancestors had created and fostered—a 
nglit which the entire civilized world demanded, and which the 
Government declared they could no longer safely withhold— 
we cannot admit that this confers upon him any privilege to 
insult the feelings of the Catholics not alone of this Empire, 
but of the universe, by misrepresenting the doctrines of the 
religion which they profess. ‘ Eloquence,” the present Pope 
is reported to have said when addressing a gentleman who had 
then recently distinguished himself by his brilliant advocacy in 
a very remarkable case, but whose reputation, like that of single 
speech Hamilton, seems to rest upon this solitary forensic effort, 
* Eloquence, when properly directed, is the noblest gift of God.” 
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But surely when that great pift is diverted from its legitimate 
office, and made the tool of bigotry ‘and malevolenee, it becomes 
a curse instead of a blessing, and from being the noblest gift 
of God becomes the most efficient agent of the devil in working 
out his diabolical schemes. We can freely admit that Mr. 
Macaulay does possess great powers of fascination, but we fear 
truth is often sacrificed to effect, and he frequently exceeds the 
latitude which even the exaggeration of fictitious narrative 
allows. 

In his sketch of George Fox he permits himself to be 
betrayed into an exhibition of vulgar bigotry of which the most 
ignorant fanaticism would be ashamed.  Forgetful of his 
own antecedents, false to the traditional glory of that party, 
to whose interests he so willingly sacrifices truth and candour, 
forgetful of the noble stand which Fox and Burke made 
against the enormous injustice of that oath by which the 
Sacrifice of the Mass is declared damnable and idolatrous, 
umnindful of the sentiments which the most distinguished 
Bishops of the Establishment have entertained and expressed 
on this subject, regardless of the well merited rebuke by which 
the great Knglish lexicographer silenced the impertinent sneer 
of his Scotch lackey, Mr. Macaulay deliberately insults the 
religion of that nation whose troops have preserved our 
army from the ruin and disgrace to which ignorance and 
incapacity had consigned it, outrages the feelings of his 
Catholic compatriots, whose blood has fertilizedthe classic soil 
of the Tauric Chersonese, and whose bleaching bones mark 
the spot whereon a mighty armament has tasted the bitterness 
of defeat, by the dull sneer of self-sufficient ignorance at 
that most Holy Sacrament in which all Catholics believe their 
God to be present. What does he say ?—and now, readers, 
mark well this passage ; heis accounting for the phenomenon 
that George Fox’s theories should have had any disciples 
amongst the well informed :— 


pbs we frequently see inquisitive and _ restless spirits 
i e refuge from their own scepticism in the bosom of a 
ehurch which pretends to infallibillity, and AFTER QUESTIONING 


AW APFER AT OF A DEITY, BRING THEMSELVES TO WORSHIP 


If this were a matter of opinion we should not have 
referred to it, but it is an admitted fact, admitted by every 
one, that Catholics do believe in the real presence ; and tlre 
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most fertile theme our adversaries possess, (a theme on which 
the recipients of our forced contributions love to dilate,) 
is, the folly, the madness, the stupidity of those deluded 

apists who delieve a priest can create a God. We 
shall, however, offer no further comment upon this elegant 
extract; it is a comment upon itself; and so we leave it to 
speak for itself. 

Having thus shown how Mr. Macaulay speaks of Catholics, 
we shall next proceed to shew how he deals with history. 

Charles the First having been beheaded by a sentence the 
injustice of which few now are found to question, a period 
of anarchy succeeded, which gradually subsided through the 
consecutive phases of republicanism, and a military dictator- 
ship into the old and well loved form of monarchical 
government. Charles the Second was restored, and after 
a gay and dissolute life, yielded his place to his brother James, 
who in spite of the unfair attempt to exclude him, now came 
to the throne without any opposition. Few can praise the 
entire course of this King’s conduct, and least of all have 
we as lrishmen any reason to revert with pleasure to the 
period when he held the sceptre of these kingdoms, or to 
that subsequent period, when, deprived of his Crown, he sought 
refuge in Ireland, and requited the loyalty and hospitality 
with which her people weleomed him, by betraying the 
cause he had summoned them to support, and abandoning 
them to the measureless vengeance with which their generous 
efforts in his behalf were visited. Still we cannot join in that 
indiscriminate censure with which it is sought to ruin his 
reputation. We have no desire to screen from just reproach 
the man who merited the expressive, though not very flatter- 
ing, soubriquet by which he is still known in many parts of 
Ireland, but we think there are circumstances which, if fairly 
stated, would palliate if not excuse many of those acts which 
otherwise appear indefensible. 

Called to the government of a country whose people differ- 
ing from him in religion, looked with suspicion upon every 
act by which he sought to extend freedom to the professors 
of his own ereed, anxious himself to be free from that 
foreign influence which had been the bane of his brother’s 
career, but compelled to act under the advice of men 
corrupted by french gold ; disliked by the Whigs, dis- 
trusted by the Tories, unsupported by the Parliament, and 
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doubtful of the feelings of his subjects, fearful of engaging 
ina war which the resources of the country were inadaquate 
to maintain, and threatened by a rebellion he might be unable 
singly to repress, he became the creature of France, a pen- 
tioner on foreign bounty. These circumstances are carefully 
concealed by Mr. Macaulay, certainly not stated with that 
prominence they are entitled to. He would represent J ames 
as a most powerful Prince untrammelled by restrictions ; his 
enemies disorganised and subdued, his friends, triumphant 
and zealous in their affection towards his throne and person; 
in fact the whole nation Jacobite, omitting to mention that 
those friends most trusted by James were the spies of 
William, and betrayed to him secrets their oaths bound them 
to preserve inviolate. Scarcely had James succeeded to the 
Crown, when the nation was astounded by the intelligence of 
the landing of Argyle in Scotland, followed shortly after 
by the news that Monmouth had landed at Lyme; had been 
received with transports of affection; had published a de- 
claration in which he accused the king of the most heinous 
crimes; had assumed the regal title; had proclaimed against 
his uncle a war without quarter, and had been joined by 
many thousands of the commonalty, who crowded to his 
standard. And here we find a remarkable instance of Mr. 
Macaulay’s impartiality (?) Conscious of the connexion be- 
tween the Prince of Orange and Monmouth, yet faithful to the 
interests of that party whose cause he has been retained to 
advocate, he boldly asserts in the face of fact, and in defiance 
of evidence, William’s entire disapproval of Monmouth’s 
attempt to subvert the established government of the country. 
But knowing he cannot traverse the allegation or adopt that 
plea, permitted by our courts of law, of confession and 
avoidance, he with all the recklessness appertaining to a bad 
cause, seeks to shelter himself behind a vague generality, 
and under cover of a random volley to make a safe retreat ; 
he says :— 


“It is not worth while to refute those writers who represent 
the Prince of Orange as an accomplice in Monmouth’s enterprise.” 


We do not wish to speak harshly of Mr. Macaulay, we respect 
genius, though we must deplore its prostitution to an unwor- 
thy purpose; yet we cannot but think this a disingenuous 
method of evading a difficulty it was found impossible to over- 
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come. Itisstrange that an authority to whom in uther instan. 
ces, Mr. Macaulay attaches so much weight, should suddenly 
sink into such total insignificance as to be classed with those writers 
whose statements it is not worth while to refute. The pas. 
sage to which we refer must have escaped Mr. Macaulay’s 
attention, for had he observed it, we are confident he would 
not thus summarily have dismissed a topic so interest. 
ing to every student of history, and on which every true 
worshipper of the ‘ glorious,” “ pious,” and “ immortal 
memory,” would wish to be correctly informed. However 
this may be, the fact is that D’Avaux, whom he con- 
stantly cites as an unimpeachable witness on other transactions, 
saysi-— 

“© That William obtained a full renunciation of Monmouth’s pre. 
tended legitimacy, and thereupon they entered into a mutual agreement 
to unite their interests and assist each other, and it was then was 


formed that alliance which has caused so many disorders, and which 
cost Monmouth his life, and James his kingdom.” 


We might quote many writers of equal, if not greater res- 
pectability, but as we parpose again referring to this subject 
when we come to consider Mr. Macaulay’s view of the char- 
acter of William, we content ourselves for the present with 
directing the attention of our readers to the above pertinent 
passage. Upon the news of Monmouth’s insurrection reach- 
ing the capital, the Parliament passed a bill of attainder, With- 
out entering upon the justice or injustice of such a proceeding, 
it will be sufficient for us to say, that its effect was to place the 
attainted in the position of a person charged with high treason, 
found guilty of the offence, and sentenced to undergo the 
punishment affixed by the law to such a crime. We shall not 
particularize Mr. Macaulay’s topographical errors; suffice it to 
say, that after many mistakes in his account of Monmouth’s 
route and its attendant circuinstances, he proceeds to attack 
James, (a pleasing task it would seem,) for his barbarity to his 
brother's reputed child. ‘To understand this fully, it is neces- 
sary to premise, that Monmouth, having failed in his attempted 
insurrection, fled from the field, which his misguided dupes 
had watered with their blood, but was soon captured and con- 
veyed to Ringwood ; arrived there, he addressed a most sup- 
pliant letter to the king, requesting an interview, on the plea 
of having some information to communicate which would 
secure the country against any future such attempt. It is believed 
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that he intended to disclose the machination of William against 
James, but was induced by those in the interests of the Prince 
of Orange to conceal his share in prompting him to undertake 
this wild and unsuccessful enterprise. Be this as it may, James 
received him, but finding that he refrained from making the 
disclosures he had promised, and unconvinced by his acai 
tions of his personal innocence, saw no reason to interfere with 
the effect of the attainder, and Monmouth was removed to the 
Tower. This proceeding seems to excite Mr. Macaulay’s most 
violent indignation ; he writes :— 


“The king cannot be blamed for determining that Monmouth 
should suffer death. Every man who heads a rebellion against an esta- 
blished government, stakes his life on the event: and rebellion was the 
smallest part of Monmouth’s crime. He had declared against his 
uncle a war without quarter. In the manifesto put forth at Lyme, 
James had been held up to execration as an incendiary, as an assassin 
who had strangled one innocent man and cut the throat of another, 
and lastly, as the poisoner of his own brother. To spare an enemy 
who had not scrupled to resort to such extremities, would have been 
an act of rare, perhaps of blameable generosity, but to see him and 
not to spare him was an outrage on decency and humanity.” 


This is mere nonsense. It is another instance of that 
straining after effect to which truth (inadvertently we hope) is 
not unfrequently sacrificed, It is another instance of that per- 
sonal antipathy which Mr. Macaulay seems to feel towards 
James, and which induces him to be sometimes illogical, always 
unjust. If it were proper for James to have determined on 
Monmouth’s death, how can the propriety of that determina- 
tion be altered by his admitting to a personal interview 
the man from whom, by hisown promise, he might expect to 
derive some valuable information on a subject on which he 
was desirous of obtaining reliable intelligence? This inter- 
view, ark, was not sought by the king, but was conceded 
to the remorseful appeal of a man whom craven fear had made 
insensible to shame, 

James had long suspected (and with reason) that his son-in- 
law was conspiring against him, and he hoped to gain from 
Monmouth some insight into the full extent, and various rami- 
fications of his intrigues. And had the Duke acted up to the 
spirit of his promise, and made the disclosure he then intended, 
we May presume he would not have suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law, In his letter he had stated that he had 
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that to reveal which he could not commit to paper, that which 
would secure to the monarch a long andhappy reign. A 
single word, did he dare write it, would be sufficient to prove 
his repentance for the past and his loyalty for the future. But 
unfortunately he was cajoled into a suppression of his know. 
ledge of the design of William by crafty politicians, who hesi- 
tated not to sacrifice him to the purpose of their own personal 
aggrandizement; accordingly when brought into the pre. 
sence he had nothing to tell, but flinging himself at the feet 
of him whom he had so recently held up to public execration, 
he exclaimed, “ Life, life, grant me life, at any price, even 
the sacrifice of my religion—I am not guilty, it was Ferguson 
who lured me on to my destruction.” But to James his protes- 
tations of remorse appeared too vehement to deserve credit, and 
his abject proposal to save his life by forfeiting his faith appeared 
too degrading to purchase pardon. Had James refused this meet- 
ing, might not his conduct have been with greater reason adduced 
as a proof of cruelty ? Would not the circumstance have been 
seized on with avidity as a further proof of the utter heartless- 
ness of that cold-blooded monster whose stern religion had 
blunted all his natural feeling, whose snivelling superstition had 
subjected him to the influence of priestcraft, and placed him under 
the control of self-seeking celibates, who, deprived by their vows 
of the enjoyment of domestic delights, are ever plotting the 
destruction of kindred ties? Buthe did receive him, therefore 
he committed an outrage on decency and humanity, Is a Secre- 
tary of State charged with cruelty because, when a recommen: 
dation to mercy is forwarded to him for presentation to Her 
Majesty, he does not conceive that sufficient cause has been 
shown to justify him in advising his sovereign to grant the 
prayer of the petition, and by the exercise of her prerogative 
cancel or commute the sentence that has been pronounced ? 
But would he not be obnoxious to public censure and parlia- 
mentary rebuke if the remonstrance were allowed to remain 
unheeded, and he permitted himself to continue ignorant of 
facts which if known might have induced him to interpose? 
This was just the position of James, for his determination to do 
justice on the wrong doer was no more than the determination 
every loyal subject should feel to vindicate the insulted majesty 
of the law. He heard whatever the unhappy prisoner could 
plead in his own defence urged with all the pathetic eloquence 





the near approach of death could inspire, but unconvinced of 
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his innocence took the course every honest man must applaud, 
ermitted the sentence to remain in force. But James was a 
Papist—all Papists are cruel and vindictive ; therefore an act 
which in another is considered to be prompted by a desire to 
maintain law and order, becomes in him an outrage on decency 
and humanity. . 
It is needless for us to refer to the misstatements made with 
regard to William Penn, the founder of that great colony which 
still bears his name. ‘The refutation of these errors has been 
undertaken by an abler pen than ours, and our readers may be 
well assured the character of this philanthropist has not suffered 
under the judicious treatment of the able and learned advocate. 
Nor is George Fox without a champion ; he has found a vindi- 
cator in the person, we believe, of the same gentleman who 
has distinguished himself so much {n the Penn controversy ; 
and though we have not had the pleasure of reading this book, 
we have been told that it is a full and satisfactory defence of 
this great apostle of Quakerism. We confess we honor and 
respect the Quakers—distinguished in public for honesty, 
integrity, and patriotism ; in private equally entitled to our 
admiration for their charity, their simplicity, and their individual 
devotion to the advancement of the interests of the less fortunate 
members of their community. We cannot comprehend why 
Mr. Macaulay so dislikes the “ Friends,” unless it is that when 
he hates he hates with a will. We hope the converse is equally 
true, and that his affections are as strong and unvarying. 
Passing over a large portion of the reign of James—omitting 
too any reference to Mr. Macaulay’s other Biographical Sketches 
—we come to that of William, Prince of Orange. Born in 
1650, he was the posthumous son of William the Second, 
Stadtholder of Holland, who had married Mary, the daughter of 
Charles the First. Deprived of the judicious instruction of 
peta experience (for his father had died a week before his 
irth), opposed by the aristocratic republicans among the Dutch 
who were hostile to the ascendancy of the house of Orange, 
and surrounded by the officers and spies of a jealous govern- 
ment, he early acquired, as a defence against their snares, the 
reserved manners and crafty habits which were his chief char- 
acteristics through life. At the early age of twenty-one he 
was elected by the people, who were terrified at the disasters 
of the English and French wars, to the offices of Stadtholder 
and Captain General. It is a deep blot on his fame that he 
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permitted De Witts to fall a victim to the infuriated populace, 
and never took any steps to bring the murderers to justice, 
This was but the precursor of that still deeper blot on his 
fame to which we shall subsequently have to direct our readers’ 
attention. Elected to this high position, he faithfully discharged 
his duty to his country, and though he met with frequent 
reverses, he won the admiration of Europe for his bravery as 
a general and his wisdom as a statesman. In 1678 he con. 
cluded the peace of Nimeguen, and in the same year married 
the daughter of James the Second, and from this period he 
looked upon England as his birthright. Mr. Macaulay, 
however, not satisfied that we should regard William as a 
warrior, a statesman, the opportune though irregular instrument 
of a necessary Revolution, labors to prove that his claims to 
the crown were founded upon his many private virtues, and 
the concurrence of the person in whom those claims legally 
centred. That the Prince of Orange long regarded the English 
throne as his heritage, few, we think, will have the hardihood 
to deny. I[lis court had been the refuge of those who had 
either supported the Exclusion Bill, or favored the pretensions 
of Monmouth. He had given encouragement to the Rye- 
house plot, had aided the advocates ot the Exclusion Bill, 
and, as we have seen, had used Monmouth as the stalking 
horse of his ambition. But what interest, it may be asked, 
could the prince have had in disturbing the peace of a country 
over which his father-in-law reigned, and in seconding the 
enterprise of one whose success would have defeated his own 
projects. This is capable of a simple solution. He hoped 
by constantly keeping the nation in a state of excitement, to 
create disturbances which he himself might be called upon to 
compose, and he knew that the failure of Monmouth’s insane 
attempt would be followed by executions which would disgust 
the public mind; and he foresaw that James would be likely to 
adopt a line of policy which would soon alienate the affections of the 
people. And should the worst happen, should Monmoath be 
victorious, he could very soon be nid of his opposition, for we 
have seen that he had in his possession Monmouth’s renunci- 
ation of his pretended legitimacy, and, better still, he knew 
that no one was ignorant of the falseness of his claim, and he 
was well aware that the English people, when the first fervour 
of enthusiasm had subsided, would ill brook the rule of 4 
bastard. In fact, in the words of D’Avaux, the prince felt 
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that if the king were once disposed of the duke would give him 
no great trouble. This was William’s opinion and policy 
throughout, and hence he never interfered to prevent the 
departure of the expedition of Monmouth and Argyle. Dal- 
rymple, who, though a Whig is an honest historian, thus writes 
on the authority of D’Avaux:— 

«“ These preparations, (meaning those of Argyle and Monmouth,) 
made a considerable noise, even in Holland. But as rumours 
increase by the distance they have to run, they made a much greater 
in England. James, therefore, applied by Skelton, his ambassador, to 
the Magistracyof Amsterdam, and afterwards to the States General, to 
stay the embarkation of Monmouth. But both, under pretence of the 
forms of office, connived at his escape, either from dislike to James, 
whose connexion with France they dreaded, or from respect to that 
refuge they profess to afford to the ,unfortunate of all nations, 
The Prince interfered, not excusing himself because his assistance 
was not asked, and perhaps not displeased to see one expose himself 
to ruin, who had been rival to the Princess for the suceession, the 
English tried in a cause that was given out to be that of religion and 
liberty, and disturbance raised he might himself be called to compose. 
He even pretended that he gave no. credit to the reports of the pro- 
jects of Argyle and Monmouth, although he knew that one was gone, 
and the other just ready to go. James then insisted with the Dutch 
to seize all the British rebels who had at any time taken refuge in 
their territories. But Fagil in public, and the Prince in private, 
opposed the success of the application. James, in the last place, 
applied to the Prince for the assistance of the British regiments in 
the service of the Dutch. The Prince, without giving a refusal, threw 
difficulties and delays in the way. Soon after he offered to go him- 
self into England with his own guards, but received this ambiguous 


answer—That it was more for the King’s interest he should remain 
where he was,” 


And Lingard, (a historian whose varied, accomplishments 
and profound knowledge eminently fitted him for that. office, 
whose impartiality all are obliged to admit, and whose just 
views of men and principles none have ever dared to impeach ;) 
thus observes to the same effect :— 


“ William's advocacy of the Exclusion Bill, and his reception of 
Monmouth during the life of Charles, were offences not. easily for- 
gotten, and the reconciliation he sought and obtained on the death 
of that monarch was soon afterwards shaken by his ambiguous con- 
duet in relation to the expedition of Monmouth and Argyle. From 
all the circumstances, it is plain, that if at first, he knew not of the 
design, it was hecause he preferred to be ignorant, and that if his 
orders to prevent their departure were subsequent! disregarded, it 
was because he did not mean them to be adupted. Faiioe however, 
a it prudent to dissemble, the plea of ignorance advanced by 
the Prince, was aceepted, though not believed, and his offer of coming 
and fighting against the usurper, was declined under the pretence 
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that his presence at the Hague was necessary to prevent the trang. 
mission of succour to the enemy.” 


These extracts, we think, goto prove William's complicity 
in Monmouth’s enterprise, and entirely negative the presump. 
tion that he used his very best endeavours to stop the sailing of 
the fleet. Mr. Macaulay takes credit for William’s readiness 
to send over the English regiments in the Dutch service, which 
readiness is more than doubtful, and even if it were not, by 
whom were these regiments officered? Why it was a pieceof 
the deepest policy to send those regiments ; they were officered 
by the well-wishers of the Prince, and when James desired to 
remove the staff, William refused to approve of the officers 
James proposed; in fact, they became, on William’s landing, 
the most efficient auxiliartesin his cause. Yet Mr. Macaulay 
would have us believe, that William was sincerely anxious to 
sustain his father-in-law, and that the Crown was the voluntary 
offering of the nation, rather than the interested proposal of a 
political party. 

In selecting William’s conjugal life as an instance of his 
private virtues, Mr. Macaulay is really unfortunate. By an 
apparently frank avowal, he seeks to throw us off our guard, 
but the least attentive reader will see through this unworthy 
artifice. He says:— 


“ For atime William was a negligent husband; he was indeed 
drawn away by other women, particularly by one of her ladies, 
Elizabeth Villiers, who though destitute of personal attractions, and 
disfigured by a hideous squint, possessed talents which well fitted her 
to partake his cares. He was indeed ashamed of his errors, and spared 
no pains to conceal them, but in spite of all his precautions, Mary 
well knew he was not strictly faithful to her. Spies and tale-bearers 
encouraged by her father, did their best to inflame her resentment. 
A man of a very different character, the excellent Ken who was her 
chaplain at the Hague during some months, was so much incensed at her 
wrongs, that with more zeal than discretion he threatened to repr'- 
mand her husband severely.; She however bore her injuries witha 
meekness and patience which deserved, and gradually obtained, 
William's esteem and gratitude.” 


There is but little truth in this statement. It was Not for 
a time, but during the entire period of his union with the 
Princess, for Miss Strickland states that “ Elizabeth Villiers 
was the canker of Mary’s life from her marriage to her grave.” 

He did noé conceal it ; he carried on his amour openly, and 
so far from being ashamed of it, he, when his succession to 
the English throne gave him the power, created her husbaud 
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Karl of Orkney, and gave her some of the forfeited estates in 
Ireland to the value of £25,000 per annum, a grant so flagi- 
tious that the Parliament subsequently revoked it. 

In truth, however, high his name may stand on the roll of 
fame as a general and a statesman, there is iuch in his 
rivate life to condemn and deplore. United to a young, 
amiable, intelligent, though not beautiful Princess, he treated 
her with all the coldness and insult of which his jealous 
temper was capable. He was a most unfaithful husband to 
a young and confiding woman, and a most careless protector 
of one who loved him fondly and truly, who was spotless 
in her own character and conduct, and whose life his indiffer- 
ence and neglect steeped in unimaginable bitterness. Had 
William been engaged previous to his marriage in such 
unholy connexion, some palliation might perhaps be proffered ; 
though we consider it should not be accepted, for this the 
most nefarious outrage that can be committed on a trusting 
woman as former ties, old associations, and the difficulty of 
suddenly bursting the bonds with which vice ever enthrals 
its votaries. ‘These might be urged, though we cannot admit 
that they afford any extenuation of his guilt. But that he 
should inaugurate his nuptials by a liaison with a stranger, and 
that stranger herself a married woman, shocks and disgusts 
the mind. Base indeed must be the man who could thus set 
at defiance public decency and private morality; proclaim 
his contempt of the sanctity of the marriage vow, and fly the 
endearing joy of truth-tied love to bask in the bought smiles 
of aharlot’s passion, loveless, joyless, unendeared ; but baser 
still the man who insults religion, and outrages humanity by 
the public defence of the character of him who has dared to 
violate one of the holiest ties by which the various members 
of society are united. We have been taught to regard as an 
inexpiable stain the unmanly desertion of his wife by 

_England’s greatest naval hero, and now, forsooth, we are to be 
told to reverence and respect in the King what we loathe and 
abhor in the commander. What plea can be. advanced 
for the one, that can not be urged for the other? ’Tis true 
that Nelson did not, as William did, inflict upon his wife the 
pain of daily witnessing her own humiliation by the constant 
presence of his paramour. If this refinement of cruelty be an 
excuse, we give the Prince the full benefit of it. 

To us it seems to aggravate, if possible the insult to her 
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whom by all law, human and divine, he was bound to love and 
honor. But then William esteemed his wife. Good heavens! 
is it not too bad to have such statements put upon record ; 
is it usual for those who feel esteem for a person to do, or 
continue to do, that which they know to be injarious and 
distressing to the person so esteemed. Is it usual to exhibit 
gratitude for forbearance, by persisting in that line of con. 
duct, the forbearing to expose orpunish which is the subject 
af gratitude. Really we have no patience with sucli trash, 
and we fear, did we further comment upon this passage, we 
should be tempted to infringe upon the limits of that 
moderation which is the distingmshing characteristic of our 
Review, and which has won for it the position it now so justl 

occupies. For who can be temperate in speaking of iol 
utter nonsense, and asking readers to have common sense. 
Why it would be an insult to their judgment to ask them 
to disbelieve a statement that no man of common understand. 
ing can credit. Did William esteem his wife? No. Was 
he grateful for her patience under his insults? No, he could 
not have been, for even the facts stated by our author, dis 
tinetly disprove its possibility, and we confidently appeal to 
our readers for a ratification of our deliberate opinion. Spies 
continually informed Mary of William’s peccadilloes. If Mr. 
Macaulay knew a little more of human nature, he would have 
known that no subterfuge can succeed in blinding the 
penetrating eyes of a wife even to the most trivial neglect of a 
husband, and how much more easily would she discover the 
gross infidelity of her lord. But no more of this. Not con- 
tent, however, with thus insulting Mary’s feelings asa wile, 
he outraged her affection as a child, and regarded as_puerile, 
and contemptible her filial piety, that virtue which is most 
deeply rooted in the human heart, and twined within the cords 
of life itself, which in the words of a distinguished orator is 
the “Sacrament of our nature.” For, on that solemn day, the, 
anniversary of that most hapless one, on whiely English fanatics 
dared with sacrilegious hand to slay the Lord’s anomted—a day 
which then was and still is kept with reverence by Englishmen 
in Whatever land chance may have cast their lot, whether 


“In climes where southern suns unclouded glow, 
Or northern regions of perpetual snow—” 


A day on which an entire people seek by prayer and 
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humiliation to avert from themselves the punishment due to 
the crime of their ancestors. If such be the feelings of an 
entire race, how much more sacred must that day have been 
to her in whose veins flowed the blood of the martyr king. 
How must she have wished to retire to the seclusion of her 
chamber, and, laying aside the paraphernalia of her rank, weep 
not merely in sorrow for the past, but also in fear for that 
future which loomed dismally on her father’s path, for well 
she knew the dark designs with which her husband’s brain 
already teemed, well she knew the deep laid schemes by which 
he hoped to compass his ambition, and much she grieved that 
she should be the instrument by which her father’s downfall 
shoukl be wrought. But William was a stranger to such 
tender feelings, and despite his own near relationship to the 
victim whose immolation that day was instituted to commemo- 
rate, he, with that callousness for which he was remarkable, 
ordered her to put away such puerility, to cast off such 
effeminate sentimentality—forced her to array herself in costly 
attire, to dine at the public table, and further to mark his 
utter contempt for her delicate sensitiveness, compelled her 
to attend the theatre. Hear how an impartial witness de- 
scribes the scene; a witness whom Mr. Macaulay loves to 
quote when his testimony is calculated to impeach the integrity 
of James, but whose evidence it is found convenient to over- 
look or class with that of those writers whom it is not worth 
while to refute when it clashes with his preconceived estimate 
of hishero’scharacter. Thus writes D’Avaux to his master:— 

“Your majesty knows how the English are in the habit of 
observing the anniversary of the death of Charles the First. 
On that day the Prince of Orange forced the Princess instead 
of her intended mourning to put on full dress. Je next, in 
spite of her entreaties and prayers, forced her to dinner. ‘The 
Princess was obliged to submit to have all the dishes brouglit 
to her one after another.” 

This we presume is an instance of that esteem and gratitude 
which the forbearance and patience she exhibited towards 
William’s infidelity merited and obtained—obtained we have 
no doubt, for his cold heart, steeled against the influence of 
natural affection, dead to the demands of conjugal duty, knew 
no better recompense for such generous devotion, but surely 
such generous devotion deserved a more worthy requital. 
Hear further :— 
14 
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«Tis true she ate little or rather nothing, and in order to 
make public the insult he meant to the king by all this, lie, 
forced her to go to the play-house.” 

Now Mary was a religious woman and did not like plays or 
players, and, however we may dissent from such strict notions, 
still we respect religious scruples when sincerely felt and 
honestly acted upon. Many of our friends still continue to 
regard the theatre as the temple of vice, and some object to 
certain representations as apotheosising lewdness, and introduc. 
ing, decked in histronic gerb, characters from whom, when 
met in the public way, we turn with loathing eyes. And if 
now, when the stage is to some extent purified by the lynx. 
eyed morality of a generation which wishes to assume a virtue 
if it have it not, persons are still found who object to enter 
within the dwelling of Thespis, how much stronger and 
more seasonable was the objection then, when the stage was 
but the reflection of the licentiousness of private life, when 
were performed Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, in which virtue 
was held up to scorn; when actor was but another name for 
vagabond, and actress the synonyme of bawd—can thena 
chaste and virtuous woman be blamed for adhering to her 
religious teaching, and refusing to witness the representation 
of a libel upon the purity of her sex. But William had no 
moral susceptibility to be offended, no religious teaching to 
be undermined, no virtuous feelings to be outraged. ‘The 
adulterer could not understand why Mary should refuse to 
participate in a spectacle at which Villiers loved to be present. 
And it is ever the consequence of this debasing sin of lust that 
men who are its victims regard the most virtuous as virtuous 
only because they lack the opportunity of secretly and securely 
indulging their evil propensities. And hence William forced 
his wife to the play-house, and thus afforded another example 
of that gratitude and esteem which he experienced towards 
her. But listen still to what this veracious informant states :— 


_It is to be remarked, that though there have been plays four 
times a week, the Prince has been there but twice before in the last 
three months, which shows that his going to the play that night 
was a mere piece of parade ! ! 


A mere piece of parade! Wherefore P—for what purpose? 
—for whom? That’s the question. Now hear the reply. He 


had failed in the Rye House Plot—he had failed in the Ex- 
clusion Bill—he had been defeated in his attempted insurrec- 
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tion—he feared the Tories would cling to the principle of non- 
resistance to legitimate authority—he feared the Whigs would 
strip the executive of those powers he thought necessary to its 
dignity and efficiency, and thus make the Crown not worth 
the wearing, and therefore, the grandson of Charles the First, 
sought by desecrating his memory to win the support of 
those ruflian regicides who had defiled the throne, broke the 
sceptre, trampled on the Crown ; whose hands still recked with 
the life blood of their king, and whose deed posterity has 
« damned beyond the infinite and boundless reach of mercy.” 
These were the men on whose aid he counted, for them was that 
degrading scene enacted, forthem were Mary’s feelings slighted, 
her affections mocked, her duty to her father ridiculed, and— 
oh! most disgraceful record in the book of time—her duty to 
her God made the object for ‘‘ the type of scorn to point 
his low unmoving finger at.’ And yet this monster passed 
through the crucible of Mr. Macaulay’s imagination, his guilt 
effaced, his crimes blotted out, is presented to the wondering 
gaze of posterily—a Hero. ‘To proceed :— 


Yet there still remained one cause of estrangement. A time 
would probably come when the Princess who had been educated only 
to work embroidery, to play on the spinet, and to read the Bible 
and the Whole Duty of Man, would be the chief of a great monarchy, 
and would hold the balance of Europe, while her lord, ambitious, 
versed in affairs, and bent on great enterprises, would find in the 
British Government no place marked out for him, and would hold 
power only from her bounty, and during her pleasure. It is not 
strange that a man so fond of authority as William, and so conscious 
of a genius for command, should have strongly felt that jealousy 
which during a few hours of royalty put dissensions between Guilford 
Dudley and the Lady Jane, and which produced a rupture still more 
tragical between Darnley and the Queen of Scots. The Princess 
of Orange had not the faintest suspicion of her husband’s feelings. 
Her _preceptor, Bishop Compton, had instructed her carefully in 
religion, and had especially guarded her mind against the arts of 
Roman Catholic divines, but had left her profoundly ignorant of the 
English constitution and of her own position. 


The poor Bishop, like many of his episcopal brethren in our 
own times, was so infected by his dread of Popery, as to neglect 
his proper duty, and see the result which followed. 


_ She knew her marriage vow bound her to obey her husband, and 
it had never occurred to her, that the relation in which they stood to 
each other might one day be inverted. She had been nine years 
married before she discovered the cause of William’s discontent ; nor 
would she ever have learned it from himself. In general his temper 
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inclined him rather to brood over his griefs than to give utterance 
to them, and in this case his lips were sealed by a very natural de. 
licacy. At length, a complete explanation and reconciliation were 


brought about by Gilbert Burnet. i 
We pause to draw our reader’s attention to this rather re. 


markable circumstance :—‘‘ She had been nine years married 
before she knew the cause of William’s discontent.” It will be 
recollected that William was married to Mary in the year 1678, 
Nine years brings us to the year 1687. Then William saw 
that the consummation he so ardently desired was approaching, 
the long coveted object of his ambition within his reach, yet 
he felt that all his efforts would be vain, unless his wife could 
be induced to concur in his assumption of the regal title. Vain 
had been his labors, fruitless his intrigues, unless Mary 
would be satisfied to ignore her rights. For, by the law of 
succession, she, and she alone, was entitled in default of male 
issue, to ascend the throne. Therefore, he was desirous of 
gaining from her an acknowledgment of her willingness to 
assent to his supremacy. But how was this to be effected? 
After nine years of unkindness, neglect, and infidelity, how 
could he ask his slighted wife for this high mark of her esteem 
and confidence. How could he demand any favor from her, 
whose honor he had betrayed, whose life he had rendered 
wretched, and whose forbearance he had requited with careless 
indifference. He could not, he dared not; for even his cold 
heart, case-hardened, though it was, would be wrung by the 
indignant reclamations of his injured wife. This is the “ natural 
delicacy” of which Mr. Macaulay speaks. But Burnet, 
aye that’s the man. Friend Burnet will hold forth on the 
abomination of a doctrine that would set the wife above her 
husband, and will thus extort from her religious fears what I 
could never demand from her affection, and he succeeded. 


He (Burnet) plainly told the Princess what the feeling was which 
preyed upon her husband’s mind. She learned then, for the first 
time, with no small astonishment, that when she became Queen of 
England, William would not share her throne. She warmly de- 
clared, that there was no proof of conjugal submission and affection 
which she was not ready to give. Burnet, with many apologies and 
solemn protestations that no human being had put words into his 
mouth, (hypocrite) informed her that the remedy was in her own 
hands. She might easily, (she did not find it so), when the Crown 
devolved on her, induce her Parliament not only to give the regal 
title to her husband,but to transfer to him by a legislative act, the 
administration of the Government. But, he added, your Royal High- 
ness ought to consider well before you announce any such resolution, 
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for it is a resolution, which when once announced, cannot safely or 
easily be retracted. 

This looks very like trying, as lawyers say, to pick out an 
It is a custom when a man wants to found an 


assum psit. ; 
action on an unwritten contract to send a mutual friend to the 


arty he wishes to charge, for the purpose of pumping him, 
and in the course of a friendly interview extracting an acknow- 
ledgement of the promise, to which he afterwards’ swears. 


But this method of sustaining an action is generally looked on 
with great suspicion by courts and juries. 


] wantno time for consideration,exclaimed Mary. It is enough that I 
have an opportunity of shewing my regard for the Prince. Tell him 
what I say, and bring him to me that he may hear it from my own lips. 
Burnet went in quest of William, but William was many miles off 
after a stag. It was not till the next day that the decisive interview 
took place. I did not know till yesterday, said Mary, that there was 
such a difference between the laws of England and the laws of God, 
but I now promise you, you shall always bear rule, and in retarn I ask 
only this, that as I shall observe the precept which enjoins wives to 
be obedient to their husbands, you will observe that which enjoins 
husbands to love their wives. Her generous affection completely 
gained the heart of William (of course he dismissed Villiers ?). From 
that time till the sad day when he was carried in fits from her dying bed 
there was entire confidence and friendship between them. Many of 
her letters to him are still extant, and they contain abundant evidence 
that this man, unamiable as he was in the eyes of the multitude, had 
succeeded in inspiring a beautiful and virtuous woman, born his su- 
perior, with a passion fond even to idolatry ? (Oh Prodigious !) 


For the entire of this long extract Macaulay gives not a 
single authority. We suppose thatas thestereotyped announce- 
ment of play-house bills say, they are too numerous to men- 
tion in this advertisement.” It must be manifest to all who 
read our pages, that William employed Burnet to terrify the 
poor Princess into a declaration that on coming to the Crown 
she would bestow upon the Prince not merely the regal title, 
for that he cared not, buat that which he did prize highly, 
the administration of the Government. It is ridiculous to 
suppose that Mary, educated by a man of learning, could 
have been permitted to remain ignorant of the laws of the 
country which it was not improbable she might one day be 
called togovern. And even if this subject didnot forma portion 
her educational course, no one van suppose she was not thoroughly 
conversant with the rights and privileges of her position, James 
was not the sort of man to refrain from reminding her of 
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the high destiny that awaited her. The attempt which “ ddoody 
Mary’ had made to obtain for her husband the regal title, and 
her failure therein, must surely have been frequently referred 
to by her pious tutor in his anti-popery predications as an jp. 
stance of theinsidiousness of a priest-ridden monarch in plotting 
the subjection of Protestant England to Popish Spain. The 
tragical disputes between Darnley and the Queen of Scots, Mary’s 
own ancestor, cannot surely have escaped her attention. The 
fact is she knew it very well, but Macaulay throws in this insi- 
nuation to save his friend Gilbert, of whose reputation, by the 
way, he is not always so careful. For when Burnet speaks un. 
favourably of Sir William Temple’s religious opinions, Macaulay 
fires up at once, and stigmatizes the “ vague assertions of so 
rash and partial a writer as of little weight.” 

Burnet knew very well that Mary knew thelaw, and therefore 
never touched upon this topic, but directed his discourse en- 
tirely tothe discrepancy between the law of England and thelaw 
God, pointed out to her that all human rules should be 
founded on, and subservient to, the rules propounded by 
the Supreme Being for the guidance of his followers, and that 
when He commanded wives to be obedient to their husbands, 
it was irreligious and unchristian in any legislature to prescribe 
that husbands should be subject to their wives. And so skil- 
fully did he excite her feelings of conjugal duty and religious 
obligation, that she sent him at once for her husband. But 
William was “off after a stag.” This is really ludicrous :— “off 
after a stag,” leaving Gilbert, we suppose, to take a shot at the 
more domestic game. [laving killed his stag, he returned to 
his dear; (forgive the pun,) and found Burnet in a state of 
awful excitement, lest the Princess should, in the interim have 
changed her mind, and then adieu to all visions of episcopal 
promotion. In hurried accents he acquainted his master with 
the success of his mission, and communicated her message, 
which having received, the Prince flew on the wings of antici 
ue tu the woman that loved him to idolatry. Then, as 

acaulay represents, took place that most important conver- 
sation on which depended the fate of the Revolution, the 
Whigs, and England. In his sparkling page, however, it reads 
like the happy denouement of some lively farce, in which the 
fashionable wife extends her pardon to the repentant rote, oN 
condition of his future good behaviour, and we can imagine 
William, like Charles Torrens in “‘ The Serious Family,” declat- 
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ing as loud as he could in his own mind, that in return for 
this frightful bore, a conuubial téte-a-téte “ he would have a 
good day’sshooting.” “ Sedamoto queramussevialudo.” Let us 
turn to the pages of one who never derives his information from 
dubious sources, nor draws on his fancy for facts, but who has 
carefully collated his authorities and founded his narrative on 
the faith of original documents. Let us see how Dr. Lingard 


treats this subject :— 

Burnet's knowledge of men and parties rendered him an invalua. 
ble counsellor, and his reputation as a theologian, enabled him to do 
his patron a most acceptable service, by perrnning the feeble mind 
of the Princess that the law of England, which in the event of her 
succession to the Crown would give her the superiority over her 
husband, was contrary to the Jaw of God, which made her at all 
times subject to his authority, and that she was therefore bound in 


conscience to transfer to the hands of the Prince the sovereign power 
which she might subsequently inherit as her birthright. Under this 
impression, sending for William, she made to him, in the presence 
of her instructor, a solemn promise that whatever authority might 
subsequently devolve upon her, should be possessed and exercised by 
him, he should bear the sway, she would demean herself asa dutiful 
and loving wife; nor did she ask any return for this proof of affection, 
than that as she practised one command, “ wives be obedient to your 
husbands in all things,” so he would practise the other, “ husbands 
love your wives.” By these words she alluded to his amour with Mrs. 
Villiers, afterwards Lady Orkney, but William, though he exacted from 
her the benefit of the promise, was careful tu absolve himself from the 
obligations of complying with the condition. 

This extract relates the circumstance with much more seemly 
gravity. Here we have nothing about being “ off after a stag,” 
but we have that which is of much greater importance, the 
object of Mary in using the remarkable words attributed to 
her. It is the inuendo points the libel, and these few lines, 
like a lady’s postscript, contain an explanation of the entire pro- 
ceeding. ‘hey prove that Mary knew why it was that her 
husband, who would have been the proper person to treat with 
her on such a subject, held back, and employed his friend to 
mediate. She hoped that this shame might be the forerunner 
of amendment, and therefore, admonished him as stated in the 
text. But she was a fool if she supposed that William, once 
he had carried his point, would pay the slightest attention to 
her observations. This, however, would not suit Mr. Macaulay’s 
book ; it would not answer to represent William as obtaining 
a proinise on a condition, and then exacting the performance 


without observing the condition. 
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We do not find in this extract any mention of Burnet’s 
protestations, and therefore we think it not irrelevant to con. 
sider was he really commissioned by William to perform this 
difficult task. Who was Burnet? He was the friend, the 
intimate, the bosom friend, of the Prince of Orange—familiar 
with all his thoughts, his feelings, his hopes, his fears ; deeply 
engaged in all his schemes for compassing the darling object 
of his life; and rewarded for his fidelity to the cause of his 
patron with the bishopric of Salisbury. In truth so identified 
was he with the intrigues of the period, that James was com- 
pelled to require and William to submit to his temporary 
removal from court. But though ostensibly exiled, he still 
continued to guide by his counsels the acts of the Prince, and 
the latter never engaged in any enterprise without the consent 
and approval of his secret adviser. Considering then the 
intimate relations which subsisted between them, can it be con- 
ceived that he was ignorant of the feelings which preyed upon 
his master’s mind. ‘he supposition is negatived by the admis- 
sion that hewas the first to inform the Princess of what those feel- 
ings were. Tow then did he obtain that knowledge? Why by 
the simple process of hearing the Prince give expression to his 
disgust at the idea of being tied to a woman’s apron strings. 
In what manner was this information conveyed ? was it merely 
by an expression of his annoyance at the anomalous position 
in which the British Constitution placed him simply, and did 
no suggestion rise to the lips of his confidant; or is it not more 
natural to suppose that in the course of a conversation with 
the embryo prelate he disburdened his mind and requested his 
advice and assistance, and would not the very phrase used by 

surnet imply that his act was not the result of his own mere 
motion, but the result of a preconcerted plan ? 

Lord Dartmouth naturally infers from the narrative itself 
that Burnet was employed by the Prince. And we ourselves 
being desirous of giving Burnet credit for common sense, 
would much prefer supposing that he was sent than that he 
took upon himself that precarious office of a go-between, which 
might expose him to the severe animadversions of Mr. Macaulay, 
who administers so stern a rebuke to poor Ken for proposing 
to interfere between man and wife, by stigmatising his single- 
minded offer as characterised by “more zeal than prudence.” 
These are trifles no doubt, but a straw thrown up shows how 
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the wind blows, and these little minute circumstances, trivial 
in themselves, acquire a prominence otherwise unmerited when 
regarded as the sign-posts by which the route pursued may be 
discovered. ‘Thus Mr. Macaulay himself speaks in one of his 
essays of such trifles—“ The poisoning of an emperor is in one 
sense a far more serious matter than the poisoning of a rat. 
But the poisoning of a rat may be an era in chemistry, and an 
emperor may be poisoned by such ordinary means, and with 
such ordinary symptoms, that no scientific journal would notice 
the occurrence.” And thus it is in history, agreat and well- 
known fact can rarely be mis-stated without exciting inquiry and 
challenging contradiction. Lf any one expressed a doubt of 
the existence of William III., except in the manner and for 
the purpose with which the “ Historic Doubts” were published, 
the whole press of England, Ireland, and Scotland, would be 
down on him, the reviews would tear him in pieces, or perhaps 
a commission lunatico de inquirendo would be sued out and he 
shut up in an asylum. But admitting the great fact, by skilful 
manipulation the individual and minute traits of character may 
be so turned and twisted as to preserve but few traces of the 
original, A sly insinuation, a covert sneer, a significant hint, 
a pregnant suggestion, a scientific combination of light and 
shade, and an ingenious admixture of truth and falsehood, may 
so change the face of the picture, that were the subject evoked 
from the tomb he would be unable to recognise his own features 
in the varied portraits by which different parties seek to 
perpetuate his memory. 

Our object has been in being thus minute, to warn our 
readers from accepting anything from Mr. Macaulay without 
strict investigation. ven when he makes an admission, anguis 
in herba, BEWARE, Timete Danaos et dona ferentes. Be not de- 
ceived. Never permit yourselves to be led away by the false glit- 
ter ofa meretricious eloquence from the necessary consideration of 
facts, for it is ever tobe remembered that true eloquence consists 
in saying all that is necessary and nothing but what is necessary. 

William having thus received the concurrence of Mary—how 
gained it is needless further to remark—began to make his pre- 
parations for tue invasion of Hngland. Hemade considerable 
augmentations to the Dutch fleet, additional troops were also 
levied and with more ingenuity than honesty he contrived to ob- 
tainasum of money from Pope Innocent XI. on the understand- 
Ing that in conjunction with the Emperor he was abuut to 
undertake an expedition against France. ‘The conjuncture was 
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favorable for his attempt upon England. The haughty cha. 
racter of Louis XLV. and the aggrandising nature of his policy, 
had arrayed all the continental sovereigns, not exceping the Pope, 
avainst him, and poor James from his connexion with the King of 
France, though deriving from it no material advantage, was 
made to feel the effects of the general enmity which existed 
against his ally. Hence the eagerness with which the pope 
was induced to give a sum of money for the purpose he 
thought,of humbling the French monarch, and hence too the readi- 
ness with which the powers at the league of Augsburgh 
received William’s representation, that the expedition then pre. 
pared in Holland was for the purpose of reconciling matters be. 
tween James and his subjects, and getting him to join the league 
against France. “If,” says Dalrymple, “the Prince of Orange 
in coming to England had really the intention of mounting the 
throne, he deceived the Emperor as well as the Pope.” “ln his 
box there is a copy of the following letter from him to the 
Kmperor a short time before he sailed.” We shall merely give 
a couple of extracts. Having referred to the misunderstanding 
that unhappily existed between James and his subjects, he pro- 
ceeds. — J’ai Voulu, Sire, assurer par cette lettre votre Magesté 
Imperiale, que quelques bruits que l'on puisse avoir dejasemez, et 
non obstant ceux que l'on pourra faire courir a Pavenir ye nay 
pas le moindre intention de faire aucun tort a sa Majesté 
Brittanique, ny & ceux que ont droit de pretendre a la succession 
de ses royaumes. Vit ENCORE MOINS D'EMPECTER MOY MEME 
SUR LA COURONNE OU DE VOULOIR ME L'APROPRIER.” Le 
says he had no design to destroy the Catholics, but merely 
to correct the disorders which had arisen through evil counsels, 
he wishes to give freedom to the Parliament, procure the elec- 
tions of proper representatives and place in security the rights 
of the Protestants, the liberty of the clergy, the nobility, and 
the people,—* Par ce moyen seulement il y alieu d’esperer qut’/ 
sensuivra une bonne union et une sincere confiance entre le Roy 
et ses sujets, AKIN D'ETRE EN ETAT DE POUVOIR CONTRIBUER 
PUISSEMENT AU BIEN PUBLIQUE.” He wishes to establish this 
union on a solid foundation! “ Je dois Prier votre Majeste Impe- 
riale de s’assurer que ’Jemployeray tout mon credit pour 
moyenner que les catholiques Romain de ce pays la jouisse de 
la liberté de conscience et soient mis hors de toute inquidtude 
@etre persecutez a cause de eur religion et que pourven quils 
en fassent lexercise sans bruit et avec modestie ils ne soien: 
point sujet a ancuns punitier.” 
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“Pay EN DE TOUTE TEMPS UNE TRES GRANDAVERSION POUR 
JOUTE SORTE DE PERSECUTION EN MATIERE DE RELIGION 
paRMI LES CHRETI“NS.” We are not accountable for orthogra- 
phical errors. 

Ilaving by these unworthy tricks silenced the representa- 
tious of those who else might have opposed the execution of 
his design, having by the confederacy he organized against 
France given occupation to Louis at home, and thus prevented 
his impeding him in carrying out his project, and having by his 
agents in England cast suspicion on the parentage of the heir 
which had recently been born to James, having under the pre- 
tences of asserting the people’s liberties and securing their 
religion, procured himself to be invited over for the purpose of 
composing the disturbances he himself had excited, he set sail 
for England, and after some failures landed at Torbay on the 
5th November, 1688. James, deserted by his ministers and 
abandoned by his children, terrified at the approaching danger, 
and devoid of that moral courage which in such a crisis 
should have sustained him, sought refuge in flight, thus abdicat- 
ing in fact though not in deed his throne. For though possess- 
ing, we believe, in an eminent degree that physical courage 
which wins renown in the deadly conflict of battle array, he 
lacked that nobler spirit which endures with fortitude the 
stings and arrows of adverse fortune. He seems indeed to us to 
have been characterized rather by that impetuous valour which 
in the olden time would have enabled him to achieve the laurels 
of the hero than to have been endued with that dignified 
virtu. which would entitle him to claim the palm of the mar- 
tyr. ‘The throne being declared vacant by the representatives 
of the people, William and Mary were elected to discharge the 
function of sovereignty. 

We do not wish here to enter upon a discussion of the doc- 
trines of revolution. Nor is it our province to lay down any 
rules by which the boundaries bet ween unlawful resistance to the 
constituted authorities and legal opposition to the undue exercise 
of power, may be accurately ascertained and clearly defined. Such 
a subject, though interesting, as affording an opportunity for 
the exercise of the mental faculties of the reader, is foreign 
to our present duty, and belongs rather to the constitutional 
philosopher then to the critic. The former may theorize on 
what ought to be, the latter can deal only with what is, We 
consider it therefore most consonant with the principles of 
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free discussion to hold our own opinions on this matter. 
extending to our readers the same privileges we claim for 
ourselves, et hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicissim, 
Right or wrong, expedient or inexpedient, necessary or 
unnecessary, the Revolution was accomplised, the throne 
was offered to William and Mary; the latter enjoying 
the honorary distinction, whilst the former possessed the real 
power, of sovereignty. ‘Their acceptance of it, however, was 
clogged with such impolitic restrictions as had not the spirit 
of a more liberal legislation intervened, might have caused 
the disruption of this empire, the loss to England of no 
inconsiderable portion of her dominions, and the total aliena- 
tion of the most loyal population that ever rallied round the 
standard of a king. William having thus gained the object 
of his ambition, he proceeded to strengthen his government, 
and having quelled all opposition to his authority at home, he 
(urned his attention to Ireland, which country was then much 
disturbed by the supporters of James’s rights to the throne, 
from which he had been expelled. ‘Thither he had retired 
after his flight from Kugland, and had summoned her people to 
aid in his restoration. It will not, we hope, be considered un- 
interesting or irrelevant to give a short sketch of the state of 
that country, previous to, and at the time of, the Revolution 
of 1688. Though enjoying many of those elements which 
contribute to the agricultural and commercial prosperity of a 
country blessed with a fertile soil, and genial climate, 
possessed of great natural advantages for the advancement 
of the manufacturing interests, and peopled by a race inferior 
to none in the possession of those qualities which are best 
calculated to promote the essential interests of a nation, Ireland 
las yet from various causes been impeded in her efforts to 
promote the development of the industrial resources of the 
country. In the earlier periods of her political existence, the 
continual hostilities which the clannish or feudal state of 
society engendered, exercised a fatal influence upon her 
progress. ‘¢ One of the worst results, ” says Mr. Moore in his 
history, “of that system of law and government in which 
Lreland first started into political existence, and retained 
in full vigour of abuse for much more then a thousand years, 
was, the constant obstacles which it presented to the growth 
of a public national spirit, by separating the mass of the 
people into mutually hostile tribes, and accustoming each to 
merge all thought of the general peace or welfare in its own 
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factious views, or the gratification of private revenge.” To 
this unhappy propensity of preferring private interest to 
public welfare, were the Danes indebted for the footing they 
were able to maintain so long in the country. Even when 
the Romans held Britain one of the native princes promised 
to put Agricola in possession of the Island. Agricola how- 
ever, kept him by him for a fitting opportunity. “Agricola, 
says Tacitus,” expulsum seditione domestici umun ex regulis 
gentis exceperat, ac specie amicitize in occasionum retinebat.”’ 
We need not refer to the period when Ireland was sacrificed 
to the private feelings of a petty prince, and deserted 
by her faithless son, fell into the hands of Henry II. 
Then a continued persecution of the original inhabitants 
commenced, the consequences of which are not yet com- 
pletely obliterated. A frightful war sprung up between the 
invader and the invaded, but even in presence of this great 
evil the private quarrels of the petty princess still continued, 
and by impeding all unanimous opposition to the attack of 
a stranger, achieved for him a conquest which the unaided efforts 
of the assailant never could have gained. ‘Then were incor- 
yorated the subdued counties into what has called ‘ the 
English pale,’ to be without which was synonymous with 
annililation. 

But when James the first ascended the throne a new ele- 
ment of discord was introduced into this already distracted 
country. ‘Thedoctrines of the Reformation had found few follow- 
ers amongst the Irish, but at this period a fertile source 
of discontent was created by the establishment of a 
Protestant colony in the north, which adding to the 
many causes of discontent already existing that of differ- 
ence in religious belief, gave rise to those frightful scenes of 
unavailing resistance and unrighteous persecution to which the 
history of no other country affords a parallel. To the hatred 
which the Celt felt towards the Saxon was now added the ani- 
mosity between the Catholic and the Protestant. ‘Lhe entire 
inglish population clung so closely to the interest of the country 
of their birth, that frequent quarrels, reciprocal eninity, and 
mutual retaliation, were the consequences of this unwise policy. 
In other countries, as in England, the conquerors coalesced with 
the conquered, and their united exertions secured the acknow- 
ledgment of their common liberty. But Ireland, cursed by the 
domination of race over race, and religion over religion, presented 
the anomaly of a people differing in language, in customs, and in 
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religion, dwelling, it is true on the same soil, but drawn by 
feeling and interest wide as the poles apart. Some indeed, in. 
fluenced by upright motives and sound policy, sought a union 
with the original possessors of the soil ; but the purity of their 
motives was rou were the soundness of their policy was (ues. 
tioned, and, mistrusted by those whose alliance they courted, 
despised by those whose party they had deserted, they exercised 
little influence upon the course of subsequent events, and either 
sunk into total insignificance or rejoined the ranks of 
their compatriots. During a period so disastrous little pro. 
gress could be made; for as leges mter arma silent, so a time of 
internecine strife is but ill adapted for the cultivation of 
peaceful arts. Nevertheless the Irish people were even 
then remarkable for their woollen fabrics till Strafford 
interdicted their manufacture, lest it should interfere with the 
English trade in this commodity, which was then becoming the 
chief article of export withher merchants. Then the great fac- 
tories were closed and thousands were deprived of the means by 
which they had been enabled to earn an honest livelihood. It 
is needless to draw attention to the frightful massacres which 
distinguished Cromwell’s career in this Island; they are too 
deeply impressed upon the minds of the people to need a re- 
ference, nor do we wish at all to touch upon exciting themes 
save only so far as they are necessary for the due performance 
of our present duty. On the accession of James a gleam of 
hope shot athwart the darkness and despair which had hithertoen- 
shrouded the nation, but alas its short duration only served to 
render by contrast the subsequent desolation more intolerable. 
The feelings of James naturally impelled him to extend to his 
Jatholie subjects a participation in those liberties which their 
forefathers had won when the mitre of Langton proudly glittered 
in the van of England's chivalry, and the crozier and the sword 
were united Lo wrest from a falseand pusillanimous prince the char- 
ter ofa people’sindependence. He wished to grant to thema fair 
portion of a those liberties of which their immediate ancestors 
had been so unjustly deprived. But while thus anxious to gain 
for his co-religionists admission within the pale of the consti- 
tution, he never dreamt of disturbing the members of the esta- 
blished church in the possession of those rights they were enti- 
tled to enjoy. Unlike his son-in-law, who, with toleration on his 
lips, but persecutiom in his heart, plotted the extirpation of 
the popish clans in the Highlands, by an act of inhuman bar- 
barity, and with no less disgraceful duplicity drove forth from 
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the land of their sires the loyal Irish Catholics to seek beneath 
aforeign flag that glory, in a foreign clime, that freedom denied 
to there at home; unlike him James ardently desired to main- 
tain the spirit of toleration—that boast of the English constitu- 
tion—in its integrity, and tovindicatefrom the unjust aspersions 
which religious intolerance had cast upon it the glorious prin- 
ciple of universal emancipation. In England the besotted 
ignorance of Parliament impeded legislation on this subject, 
and forced James to adopt a course which, though not strictly 
constitutional, is yet not wholly indefensible. For however we 
may blame him for violating one of the fundamental principles 
of the constitution, we very much question if Parliament be not 
open to severe animadversion for abrogating another, not less 
necessary forthe well being of the nation, viz., universal freedom. 
However then we may censure James’s measure, we must at all 
events accord to him our full meed of praise for the wisdom of 
the policy he sought to carry out, a policy to which a subse- 
quent government was forced to conform, as the only means 
of preserving the integrity of this Empire. Wedo not mean 
to become the advocates of James. We have already expressed 
our opinion upon his conduct, but we must again deprecate the 
uncandid criticism by which rules of government which hold 
inthe nineteenth century are applied to acts done at a time 
when, though undoubtedly these rules existed, the lineof demar- 
cation which separated the right of the Crown to control the 
Parliament, and the authority of parliament to resist the exer- 
cise of the prerogative, had not been accurately ascertained or 
clearly defined. James had sought to place the constitution 
in the position itshould occupy. But the English, who forgot 
m their new-fangled notions these very privileges for which 
before they had fought and bled, drove him from his throne, 
and placed thereon William and Mary. 

But in Lreland things were differently managed. ‘Then as 
now her interests were little attended to, and by means of a 
courteous Viceroy many things could be accomplished which 
in the sister isle could never be achieved. By gradual steps 
the power formerly wielded by the Protestants to the exclusion 
of the Papists came to be shared in by the latter without 
material injury to the professors of the reformed faith, and 
surely it was not unnatural that the preponderating element of 
the population should become the preponderating element in 
the council by which that population was governed. But 
when William landed this state of things was altered, and the 
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power of the sword was again handed over to those who had before 
so flagrantly abused it. In England those who fought for William 
fought for an abstract principle of constitutional right, but when 
we cross the channel we find the same class which had sustained 
his pretensions secking to abrogatea much moreclearly established 
principle of thesame constitution,and to invade not merelythe poli. 
tical liberty but the personal existence of a long oppressed people, 
whose deserted schools, ruined shrines, and desecrated temples, 
proclaimed in language not to be misunderstood the horrors of 
that system, compared with which all the terrors of the Spanish 
inquisition sink into significance. Whilst admitting to some 
extent this state of things, whilst blaming us for ignorance 
when education was proscribed, whilst insulting our poverty 
when to be otherwise was penal, Mr. Macaulay educes from 
these circumstances an excuse for retaliations which never 
occurred. For when rebuking us for a legislation unwise and 
unmerciful, he seeks to justify our conduct on grounds repug- 
nant to morality and Christianity. He says :—“ Of legislation 
such as this it 1s impossible to speak too severely, but for the 
legislators there are excuses which it is the duty of the historian 
to notice. They acted unmercifully, unjustly, unwisely, but 
it would be absurd to expect mercy, justice, or wisdom, from 
a class of men first abased by many years of oppression, and 
then maddened by the joy of a sudden deliverance and armed 
with irresistible power. ‘I'he representatives of the Lrish nation 
were, with few exceptions, rude and ignorant, &c., &ce.” It 
is not necessary for us to give the extract in full; it will be 
found in page 209 of the third volume of his history. Now, 
let us ask, what was this legislation so unjust, unmerciful, and 
unwise? Before entering upon this subject it may be as well 
for us to observe that the chief source whence he derives his 
information is “ King’s State of the Protestants in Ireland,” a 
sufficiently suspicious authority. But Mr. Macaulay even goes 
beyond his authority, and states as facts matters which King 
himself, with all his bigotry, does not dare to affirm. Mr. 
Macaulay’s other sources of information are equally respect: 
able; viz. :—*‘A true account of the present state of Ireland, by 
a person that with great difficulty left Dublin.” “ Walker’s true 
account.” “ Treland’s Lamentation ;” “Sightto the Blind,” &e. 

But what was this legislation ? This unmerciful, unjust, and 
unwise parliament passed thirty-five bills—many of which Mr. 
Macaulay altogether ignores. Butthose he does refer to, he refers 
toonlyto misrepresent. One ofthe first measures of this parliament 
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was one which reflects credit on James’s consistency, 1t was 
“4n act for liberty of conscience.” Now, kind readers, follow 
us, and then read Mr. Macaulay; another was concerning 
tithes and other ecclesiastical duties, ‘This is represented by 
him to have been an act which transferred the greater part of 
the tithes from the Protestant to the Roman Catholic clergy. 
Keeping in mind the fact, that the Papists were paupers, while 
the Protestants revelled in wealth, we shall consider the 
clauses of this statute which refer to this subject. Lt enacts :— 

“That the Roman Catholics shall and may set out and pay 
their own tithes and oblations to their own clergy, and to no 
other of what religion or persuasion whatsoever, all tithes paid 
by Protestants to be paid as before to the Protestant clergy.” 
Just the system for wuich now so many distinguished men in 
England are laboring, and which we poor Irish would wish to 
see established, the voluntary system, by which each creed 
should support its own pastors. ‘Then would that bloated 
enormity which even its friends cannot defend, the Irish 
Church Kstablishment, he torn up by the roots, that degrading 
institution which, like an incubus, broods upon this unhappy 
country would be removed, those vultures who gorge them- 
selves on the very vitals of the people with an appetite which 
grows by what it feeds on, would be driven out, and peace, 
prosperity, and happiness would reign in this then united 
country. For it is our deliberate opinion, arrived at in no 
iimical spirit, that despite Emancipation acts, despite May- 
nooth grants, despite every liberal measure a liberal minister 
may propose, or an enlightened legislature sanction, the 
Irish Catholic can never feel himself on an equality with his 
Protestant fellow-countrymen until that most obnoxious enact- 
ment is repealed which forces him to contribute to the main- 
tenance of those whose chief mission seems to be to vilify 
that religion from the professors of which their chief support 
is derived, by representing its doctrines as blasphemous, its 
worship idolatrous, ils pastors impostors, and its followers 
dupes. Let us not be misunderstood. We mean not to 
oflend those who while differing from us on conscientious 
grounds, would wish to accord to us the same liberty they 
claim for themselves ; we assail a system under which such 
abuses as confessedly exist in this country, could arise, and 
arise too from the very nature of the institution. 

What would be the opinion entertained by rational men of 


the sanity of the individual who should propose that lawyers 
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should receive fees from those wh io never go to l; aw, anil should 
defend his measure on the ground that. ‘they had the oppor. 
tunity of doing so if they had wished to avail themselves of 
it. Would Parliament enact such a measure—would the peo. 
ple tolerate its enactment. Never! ‘This parallel suggests to 
our recollection a story we once heard, of a barber who was 
called upon by thie parish clergyman for his dues. © Why 
should I pay,” ‘said he, “ I never enter your church.” But you 
might if you liked, replied the apostle of toleration. Con- 
vinced either by the logic of the divine, or by the more formid. 
able argument, the presence of a pair of bailiffs by whom this 
meek disciple of reformation (?) was accompanied, he paid 
the money ; shortly after, the barber sent in to the minister a 
bill for shaving ; ihe indignant parson exclaimed, “ you never 
shaved me, I never entere d yourshop forthe purpose.’ © Aliyes, 
replicd the astute barber, “but 1 would have shaved you had 
you come, and my shop was always open,” We know not if 
this as it may be termed retort courteous had the desired effect. 
But between the church and the barber we have neglected our 
subject. His next object of antipathy is the “ Act for the 
Repeal of the Act of Settlement.” Mr. Macaulay says, there 
was no provision made for the innocent purchasers of the estates 
which had been forfeited under the act of settlement. So 
far from this being the case, King distinctly admits the 
existence of an express clause for indemnifying purchasers, 
We donot mean to enter into a detail of this statute, but com- 
mend it to the perusal of our readers, We shall conclude 
this portion of our subject by mentioning the parties who 
constituted this assembly. Mr. Macaul: ay makes the number 
of peers spiritual and temporal who attended this parhament, 
thirty-five, there were fifty-six. He mentions four bishops, 
in this he is correct ; but he forgets to mention that two more 
acted by proxy, the bishop of Meath ho lding that of the 
Primate, the Bishop of Ossory that of the Bishop ‘of Waterford; 
all of these were Protestants, and not one single Catholie 
Bishop was summoned, The commons, he states, to have 
numbered 250; King says 230, of whom, judging from tine list 
he furnishes in his appendix, 169 were ‘English and some of 
the Celts were Protestants. So much for Mr. Macaulay's 

impartiality (?) and James's bigotry. We again warn our 
readers to receive all Mr. Macaulay’s statements cum grano, 
and certainly they do require a deal of seasoning to make 
them palatable. 
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Having thus disposed of the civil, we now take up 
some of the military events of this period, and in his account 
of these Mr. Macaulay will be found to be equally correct ? 

Whilst the country was agitated by these opposing 
interests, What was William doing? Toying with Villiers, 
we suppose, anticipating the time when he should have 
an opportunity of rewarding her disinterested affection. 
However he was occupied, he neglected to send succours 
to Ireland. He would searcely listen to accounts brought 
from that country, or see those who brought them, It was 
said he had been led astray by Richard Talbot, who was 
viceroy under James, and who had acted in that capacity for the 
furtherance of his royal master’s interest. Thisnobleman had been 
sought to be made the victim of Oates’ lying testimony ; but, by 
an opportune flight, ie escaped the danger which others less 
fortunate incurred. His policy was to place the Inish 
Catholics in the position to which by their numerical supe- 
riority they were entitled, and thus make friends for James 
in the hour of trial, which his sagacity led him to believe was 
not far distant. The Knglish and Scotch settlers of the 
North, sought to repair the Josses they sustained by 
T'yrconnel’s measures of disbanding Protestant corps. Swords 
were sharpened, and fire-arms were regarded as_ priceless 
treasures, and they prepared to stand on the defensive. In his 
account of James’s army Mr. Macaulay represents them as totally 
deficient in discipline, and indulging in the most cruel 
barbarities towards the Protestant inhabitants. Now Sir 
Jolin Uill, afterwards governor of Fort William, tells in a 
letter to Thomas Pottinger, the sovereign of Belfast, how well 
grievances were redressed,and King James’s army kept to strict 
discipline, and Dr. Leslie observes, “had the Protestant oflicers 
of King William’s army been as careful of their fellow Pro- 
testants in that country, Ireland had not been the wilderness 
and desolation which we see it at thisday.” ‘It is just and com- 
mendable,” he continues, “ to give our enemies their due, and 
not to conceal or lessen what they do worthily. Many of the 
Irish officers were kind to the Protestants, not only in making 
good their protection to them, but even when they had 
no protection and were at their mercy.” James himself en- 
deavoured to give them every protection. Notwithstanding 
the badness of the weather and the difficulties of the journey, 
he, soon after his first arrival in Dublin, went to Derry to 
prevent injury to their property, or insult to their persons; 
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but he was fired at from the town. Nevertheless as many as 
stayed at home and trusted to the king’s protection, preserved 
their goods and property. But then, as now, doubtless there 
were erratic spirits who wandered about the country insulting 
the people, and reviling their religion, calling them bloody 
papists and telling them to remember “ 41. Very pro. 
bably they got mobbed and properly, but this should not be 
charged against the tolerant spirit of James, nor the just 
administration of the law; for they who seck protection from 
the law, should not themselves be seen to violate it. Such, 
however, was James's desireto guard his Protestantsubjects, from 
danger, that even in his last address to the citizens of Dublin, in 
which he bid them farewell, previous to his final departure to 
the Continent, he expressly desires his followers to be kind 
to the Protestants. ‘his speech, Mr. Macaulay disgracefully 
misrepresents, and suppressing all mention of this passage 
takes oocasion to drag in a eulogy of Wilhiam, quite out of 
place and totally at variance with truth. It is too bad, it 
vexes us to sce this constant effort to elevate at the expense 
of others, the character of a man who was certainly not a 
whit better than his neighbours. 

Mr. Macaulay devotes an immense number of pages to the 
siege of Derry, whilst he dismisses the much more important 
ones of Limerick, particularly the second seige of that city, in 
a very curt manner. We shall not offer any remarks upon 
the details of these military transactions, except to state a few 
facts. Mr. Macaulay takes great credit for the defence of Derry, 
and no doubt it was a brave thing to do; but he was perhaps mis- 
led into believing it of much greater brilliancy than it was, by 
the account which Walker gives of the strength of the besieg- 
ing army, and the great numerical inferiority of the besiegers. 
The following statements will show that it was by famine aloue 
the Irish soldiers could hope to gain possession of the town; 
for though Walker states the number of armed men in the 
town to have been 7,500, other accounts more to be relied 
on, give the number at 10,000 fighting men, and a contem- 
porary Wilhamite authority mentions 12,000 men in arms, and 
besides these were 30 pieces of cannon on the walls. Walker 
says the Irish were 20,000 strong, whereas in fact there were 
but 5,000 or 6,000, and the battering train was but six guns 
of heavy calibre, and these they could not always direct against 
the town, being obliged to remove them from belore the walls 
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towards Culmore, to prevent Kirk’s ships from getting on 
that side with provisions into the town. The same exaggera- 
tion is to be found in the account given of the Battle of the 
Boyne. Macaulay sets down the Irish as 30,000, the troops 
of William as 36,000. ‘he fact is, the troops of William 
numbered from forty to fifty thousand men, well disciplined 
and accustomed to war; the Lrish about 25,000, mostly 
aw recruits unused to battle. ‘The former commanded by 
aman animated by the resolve ‘ flectere si nequit superos 
acheronta movebit,” for the destruction of the Irish 
Catholics ; the latter officered by brave warriors, but headed 
by a chief who seemed to be laboring under the influ- 
ence of some fatal spell; for when he saw the regiments 
of his opponent crossing the ford, he exclaimed, “ Well done, 
my noble English.” But when the gallant Insh repulsed the 
attack, the ery ef the craven was, “ Oh spare my Knglish sub- 
jects;” and then he ran away to Dublin, and sect off as soon as 
he could for France. Of course it is not necessary to mention 
the result of the battle, commenced under such auspices ; nor 
need we again refer to the speech James made in Dublin, But 
we shall turn ourattention to the second siege of Limerick. Every 
one is acquainted with the chief events of this siege. Livery 
one knows the daring valour of Sarsfield, his courage and his 
skill, his love for his country, and his loyalty to his king. 
Whatever he did was well done, was nobly done. Perhaps his 
highest praise will be considered to be in the fact, that he alone 
of those connected with Lreland, he alone of those who fol- 
lowed faithfully the fortunes of James, has escaped the venom 
of Mr. Macaulay’s anti-Jacobite, anti-Lrish, and anti-Catholic 
malignity. All may be then well assured, that what man 
coulddo he did to preserve this last stronghold of his master’s 
power. But finding resistance unavailing, and induced by the 
offers which William had made, he agreed to capitulate on 
certain conditions; these Mr. Macaulay considers unreasona- 
ble; they were:—That all offences should be covered with ob- 
livion, perfect freedom of worship allowed to the native popula- 
tion, &e., &e. At the very moment of the capitulation, there 
was a proclamation in print, though afterwards suppressed, 
granting the very terms demanded, but when Willtam got the 
poor trish into his power, he forgot his former promise and 
suppressed his proclamation. 
They were driven forth, those gallant troops, whose bravery 
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under the I'tench flag has rendered the title by which they were 
known, the synonyme of courage, wisdom, honour, and virtue ; 
whose fiery impetuosity has astonished their friends, terrified 
their enemies, and wrung from the English king the highest 
eulogy he could confer, “‘ Cursed be the laws which robbed me 
of such soldiers.” 

Having thus briefly referred to Irish affairs, we now 
come to the deepest stain upon the character of William, 
a stain which no arguments can Increase, and none 
diminish ; an outrage on humanity no sophistry can_ palliate, 
no eloquence defend,—the Massacre of Glencoe. Yet Mr, 
Macaulay, who throughout has shown himself the advocate of 
William, through good report and evil report, hesitates not 
on the present occasion to do battle in his cause. It appears to 
us that those lines of Shakespeare might not unaptly be applied 
to his exertions in this behalf :— 

On horror’s head, horrors accumulate ; 
Do deeds to make heaven weep, all earth amazed ; 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 
Greater than this.” 
Nothing so surely lessens the influence of an advocate with the 
public, as an attempt to sustain a groundless defence by the dis- 
tortion of fact and the perversion of reason. How much more 
then is he to be mistrusted, who prostitutes his noble talents 
to the petty purposes of faction, and seeks to justify by false- 
hood and misrepresentation a crime which successive genera- 
tions, with all the materials for forming a judgment before them, 
have stigmatised as an act of black-hearted villany. Happily, 
a superstructure founded on falsehood, stands at best on but an 
insecure and unstable basis ; truth will out, and then the tottering 
fabric crumbles into dust; magna est veritas et prevalebit. 
Let us not be told that in a neighbouring nation, ruled by a 
great prince, unoffending Christians were, with his sanction, mur- 
dered for, as it has been often stated though untruly, worshipping 
God aceording to their conscience; foradmitting that many fellin 
the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew, though the details of the 
transaction have been greatly exaggerated, we have yet to learn that 
thecrime of one man canbe pleaded in justification of that of another. 
Willany one have the boldness to affirm, that because the Puritans 
decapitated Charles the First, the French Revolutionists were 
justified in bringing Louis the Sixteenth to the block ; or to 
take a more recent case; what would be tiought of the man, 
who, having murdered his friend aud benefactor, should put 
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upon the record a plea setting out, that Palmer had done the 
same thing, (and deen hanged ?) would it not ratherbe considered 
an aggravation of his offence, than a palliation of his guilt ? 
For what are the objects of punishment, but to chastise guilt 
for itself, and to warn innocence from those courses which will 
inevitably lead toitsinfliction? But of whatutility it may beasked 
js punishment as a warning, to a then unborn people? None. 
Were it not that history draws from theexampleof the past, lessons 
fortheinstruction of the future, in order thatby viewing therein, 
themotives which actuated kings,and ministers, and nations, to 
pursuea certain course, under particular circumstances, by witness- 
ing the successor failure which attended their efforts, by weighing 
the soundness or unsoundness of the theories on which they 
acted, the policy or impolicy of the measures they proposed, 
and the propriety or otherwise of the means they adopted to 
carry them out, by testing the principles from which they 
reasoned, and the process by which they deduced the conclu- 
sions to which they arrived, their rashness and duplicity, 
their prudence and good faith, we may know how to 
guide our course in similar emergencies, due regard being 
had to the peculiar requirements of the age; that con- 
sidering the vices by which some were debased, and reflecting 
on the virtues by which others were exalted, we may be enabled 
to avoid the foriner, and imitate the latter. How guilty then 
is he, who by falsifying a historical narrative, offends not alone 
against truth, but against virtue, and by iisrepresenting a 
historical character, misleads. the living and calumniates the 
peaAD. ‘To little purpose has history been written if its pages 
are to be searched with scrutinizing eye to discover in the 
annals of a period long passed away, a justification of evils 
which may at present exist. 

[t is well known that the Scotch have ever regarded with 
peculiar reverence the House of Stuart, and notwithstanding 
the unwise policy which prompted its sovereigns to try to uproot 
the religious tenets of the people, and to impose upon them 
a form of worship they abhorred, the brave Gaelic clansmen 
were true to that dynasty during the most disastrous periods 
of its existence. It cannot be wondered at then that when 
James was expelled, and William elected to fill the vacant 
throne, these old royalists long hesitated to give in their 
adhesion to the newly established order of things. For this 
reason many were distinguished by the personal enmity of 
those in power, but foremost amongst these was one whose 
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tragic fate none can tell without atear, and whiose memory isem- 
balmed bythe horrible treachery of whichhe wasthevictim. This 
was Mac Ian, the head of the Clan Macdonald, a chieftain of 
venerable age, majestic appearance, and possessed in a large 
measure of high intellectual qualities; he dwelt with his clan 
far from the busy haunts of men, amid lofty mountains and 
huge precipices, whose summits were covered with almost 
perpetual snow, ina valley the name of which in the Gallic 
tongue, signifies the Glen of Weeping. He had amongst others 
brought upon himself and his clan the enmity of three most 
powerful courtiers, Breadalbane, Argyle, and the Master of 
Stair, who used all their influence to procure the destruction 
of himself and his race. 

‘Iwo years having elapsed, and many of the Highland tribes 
still holding out against the authority of William, it was 
determined that a proclamation should issue promising pardon 
to those who should before a certain day lay down their arms 
and take the oath. ‘The three above mentioned hoped that 
none would submit,and the Master of Stair wrote to the com- 
mander of the forces in Scotland with terrible calmness and 
conciseness, directing him to use his troops for the destruction 
of the country of Lochaber, Locliel’s lands, Keppoch’s, Glen- 
garry, and Glenco’s, promising lim extensive powers, and 
expressing a hope that he would not trouble the government 
with prisoners. ‘Their expectations, however, were partly 
disappointed, for all save one complied with the eonditions, 
and took the oath within the prescribed period ; that one was 
Mac lan’s clan. He, with the haughtiness which the long 
habit of unrestricted command naturally produces, refused to 
be the first to yield submission. But when he saw those chiefs 
whose ancestral glory was not inferior to his own quietly 
submitting to the ordinance of the usurper, he too determined 
to present himself before the officer appointed to administer 
the required test. Accordingly on the last day allowed for 
the purpose he repaired to Fort William attended by his 
followers, and offered to take the oaths. But Colonel Hill 
Was not a magistrate, nor was there one nearer than Inverary. 
The governor, however, a gallant officer, pitying the miserable 
plight of these unfortunates, gave them a letter to the sheriff 
of Argyleshire, recommending them to his protection, ani 
carrying this document they set out on their long and toilsome 
journey. Notwithstanding their desire to make all haste upou 
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the way, such were the obstacles that beset them and impeded 
their progress that they did not reach their destination until 
the sixth of January. On presenting themselves before the 
sheriff he hesitated, but such was the sympathy which the worn 
and travel-stained aspect of the venerable old man and his 
followers excited, that the magistrate relented, admitted them 
to take the oaths, and forwarded to the Council of Edinburgh 
acertificate setting out the peculiar circumstances under which 
he was induced thus to relax the stringest terms of the order. 
Satisfied that they had thus fulfilled the spirit if not the letter 
of the proclamation, they returned to their dwellings in the 
assurrance that their submission would be accepted. Penal 
laws should ever be liberally construed, and the spirit much 
more than the letter regarded in the interpretation of their 
clauses. ‘This is the rule laid down by our ablest lawyers, and 
maintained in our courts of justice. But if these unhappy 
men trusted to such a view influencing the councils of their 
enemies, their expectations were doomed to be miserably 
disappointed, for little they knew the insatiate fury which 
animated those who had vowed their extermination. ‘The news 
that Mac Ian had not submitted within the prescribed time 
was received by the three courtiers with cruel joy. Stair is 
reported to have said in a letter to Levinge, “ I could have 
wished the Mac Donalds had not divided,’ but there still 
remained for his consolation the knowledge that the Glencoe 
people had not succeeded in eluding his grasp. He therefore 
proceeded to arrange his plans for wreaking on this devoted 
tribe an unexampled vengeance, and obliterating the recollection 
of lis former chagrin at the escape of so many of his predestined 
victims, in the blood of these objects of his hate. We shall 
alloy Mr. Macaulay to tell the tale in his own words :— 

_ An order was laid before him (William) for signature. He signed 
it, but, if Burnet may be trusted, he did not read it. Whoever has 
seen anything of public business knows that princes and ministers 
daily sign, and indeed must sign, documents which they have not 
read, and of all documents a document relating to a small tribe of 
mountaineers living in a wilderness not set down on any map, was 
least likely to interest a sovereign whose mind was full of schemes 
on which the fate of Europe might depend. But even on the suppo- 
sition that he read the order to which he affixed his name, there 
secs to be no reason for blaming him. That order directed to 
the Commander of the Forces in Scotland, runs thus :—As for Mac 
fan of Glencoe and that tribe, if they can be well distinguished from 
the other Highlanders, it will be proper, for the vindication of public 
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justice, to extirpate that set of thieves. These words Naturally 
bear a sense perfectly innocent, and would but for the horrible event 
which followed have been universally understood in that sense. It 
js undoubtedly one of the first duties of every government to extir. 
pate gangs of thieves. This dues not mean that every thief ought 
to be treacherously assassinated in his sleep, or that every thief ought 
to be publicly executed after a fair trial, but that every gang, asa 
gang, ought to be completely broken up, and that whatever severit 
is indispensibly necessary for that end ought to be used. If William 
had read and weighed the words which were submitted to him by 
his secretary, he would probably have understood them to mean that 
tlencoe was to be occupied by troops, that resistance, if resistance 
were attempted, was to be put down with a strong hand; that severe 
punishment was to be inflicted on those leading members of the clan 
who could be proved to have been guilty of great crimes ; that some 
active young freebooters who were more used to handle the broad. 
sword than the plough, and who did not seem likely to settle down 
into quiet laborers, were to be sent to the army in the Low Countries; 
that others were to be transported to the American plantations; 
and that those Macdonalds who were suffered to remain in their 
native valley were to be disarmed, and required to give hostages for 
good behaviour. 


We have given this passage in full as well in justice to the 
writer as to relieve the tedium of the dry criticisms in which we 
have beenindulging. We shall now consider it in detail, and 
we hope we shall be able to show that it is at variance with fact. 
The reference to Burnet is introduced as a saving clause to re- 
lieve the historian from the liability of stating what he knew 
to be false. But it seems inconsistent with Mr. Macaulay’s ack- 
nowledged industry to suppose that he to whom every source 
of information was willingly disclosed, from the secret archives 
of state paper ollices to the carefully guarded arcana of private 
libraries, should have been compelled to resort for evidence in 
support of his statement to the anthority of this rash and par- 
tial writer. We cannot imagine that he could have been igno- 
rant of the existence or unacquainted with the contents of 
documents which are to be found in Dalrymple’s collection and 
Mr. Burton’s works. From the former it would appear that 
Breadalbane had suggested a project for prevailing on the 
Highland clans to lay down their arms. His scheme was that a 
pardon and £12,000 should be given to the Highlanders in arms, 
and that pensions should be given to all the Highland chiefsin 
Scotland under a condition of their holding 4,000 of their people 
disciplined for war, and ready at a call to serveat home orabroad. 
This plan, which was communicated to Sir John Dal 
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rymple, the Secretary of State then in attendance upon the king 
in Flanders, was by him readily adopted and laid before the 
King, who approving the suggestion, commissioned Breadalbane 
to adjust the terms, which he had nearly succeeded in doing 
when the jealousy of the Duke of Hamilton prevented the con- 
clusion of the treaty. Many accusations were made against 
Breadalbane, but William disregarded them, observing with 
his usual brevity» ‘men who manage treaties must give fair 
words;” with these observations he proceeds to quote Dalrym- 


ple’s account :— 


Breadalbane retained deep in his mind the sense of the High- 
lander’s breach of faith, and of the injury which they had attempted 
against him. He communicated his own passions to Sir John 
Dalrymple, and the King, who had been long teased and stopped in 
pursuits he had more at heart by the turmoils of Scotland, was 
himself irritated. A new scheme was suggested by Lord Breadal- 
bane, adopted by the Secretary, and assented to by the King, for cut- 
ting off all the Highland rebels who should not take the oaths to the 
new government within the time prescribed by the proclamation. 
The mode of the execution was intended to be by what was called in 
Scotland “ Letters of fire and sword,” an inhuman, but legal weapon 
in the law of that country against attainted rebels. The order was 
sent down to the privy council which, without remonstrating against 
it, appointed a committee to carry it into execution, and ordered 
money, a ship, and other military preparations for that purpose. 
Breadalbane, ‘Torbet, and Argyle, had privately agreed to give their 
assistance if necessary. The King’s troops were properly posted ; 
the Marquis of Athole, who by means of General Me Kay, had for 
some time been paying court to the new government, had a hun- 
dred men ready. And there is reason to believe that some of these 
lords were flattered with the prospect of part of these rebel’s estates. 
It is probable that some of the privy council gave warning to the 
rebels of their danger. For all the attainted chieftains with their 
people took the oaths before the time prefixed except one; that 
one was Mac Donald of Glencoe. 


IIe then relates the circumstance of Glencoe’s presenting 
himself to take oath, which we have already related, and then 
proceeds :— 

Advantage was taken of Glencoe’s not having complied literally 
with the terms of the proclamation and a warrant to proceed to 
execution was procured from the King, whieh was signed both above 
und below with his own hand. 

rly . . . . 

l'rue he signed it, but did not read it, says Mr. Macaulay ; 
paltry excuse. Were it similar in character and extent to those 
dry aud voluminous protocols which now-a-days are considered 
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necessary for the adjustment of the most trifling difficulties, 
some such apology might perhaps be accepted, but when we 
consider that this document could not have exceeded one or at 
most two lines, we confess we are unable to admit the validity 
of the excuse. He did’nt read it, very good, he did not, he had 
no occasion for he well knew its contents and the purpose for 
which it was obtained. For taking the order in conjunction 
with the proposal to which without doubt he had assented, it 
will manifestly appear that order was only an authority to 
the Commander of the Forces to proceed to execute the design 
the king had previously sanctioned, which was to cut off all the 
Highland rebels who should not take the oath in the prescribed 
time. For itis clear from the statement of Dalrymple, founded 
on the original documents, that William was consulted at every 
stage of the proceedings. 

But if the perusal of these documents to which we have re. 
ferred above, would not have enabled Mr. Macaulay to arrive at 
a sound conclusion on this matter, we are sure that the 
courtesy which prompted the Marquis of Breadalbane to permit 
to a writer in the Edinburgh Review an inspection of the 
family papers, would have induced that nobleman to afford 
every facility to Mr. Macaulay for informing himself thoroughly 
upon this interesting subject. In the observations of that 
critic upon this point we fully concur, although we dissent 
from his unqualified praise of Mr. Macaulay’s former volumes. 
We are indebted to this gentleman for furnishing us with some 
selections from the Breadalbane collection to which we would 
otherwise have no means of access, and which render the 
materials for forming a correct estimate of William’s knowledge 
of the intrigues of his courtiers still more complete. Acknow- 
ledging our obligations to this writer, we shall make no apology 
for using those documents in the noble cause in which we are 
embarked, the vindication of truth. We shall not insert 
the entire number of letters, nor the entire contents of each, 
but only those portions we consider most to bear upon the 
view we have adopted, leaving itto the discretion of our readers, 
to refer to the January number of the Edinburgh Review for 
the entire of their contents. On the 27th October, 1691, 
Stair writes to Breadalbane. He says :— 

“You have done very generously, born a Campbell, to have 
favored so much for Macdonalds, who are the inveterate 


enemies of your clan, and both Glengarry and Keppoch are 
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Papists, and that’s the only Papist clan in the Highlands. 
Who knows, but by God’s Providence they are permitted to falt 
into this delusion, that they may only be extirpate, which will 
vindicate their Majesties’ justice, and reduce the Highlands, 
without further severity to the rest.” ; 

The snare which had been spread to catch the Papist clans, 
enclosed in its toils the unhappy Glenco. On the 81st, Lin- 
lithgow: writes :—“ Business at home and abroad, go as well 
with the King as is possible. Ireland is entirely reduced, and 
Parliament here is going on with all the cheerfulness and 
frankness imaginable ; so that if some of your clans do all by 
themselves, it will be very mettled. But the last standers out 
may pay for all, AND BESIDES, I KNOW THE KING DOEs NOT CARE 
THAT SOME DO IT, THAT HE MAY MAKE EXAMPLES OF THEM.” 

This affords us evidence, not alone of William’s knowledge 
of the state of the negotiations, but of his opinions with regard 
to those who stood out, and the policy he meant to pursue to- 
wards them.’ The letter of Stair, of the 3rd November, is if 
possible, still more conclusive. He writes :—‘ My Lord—I 
SHEW (SHOWED) YOURS OF THE 27TH OF THE LAST TO THE KING. 
I am sorry for the difficulty you find, &c.” After referring to 
Catholic scruples about the oath of allegiance, he says :— 

“ [wrote to you formerly that, if the rest were willing to 
concur, as the crows do, to pull down Glengary’s nest this 
winter, so as the King be not hindered to draw four regiments 
from Scotland ; in that case the destroying him and his clan, 
and garrisoning his house, a middle for communication betwixt 
Innerlockey and Inverness, will be as acceptable as if he had 
comein. This answers all ends, and satisfies those who complain of 
the King’s too great gentleness. The Kinghathsaid to the D.Q., 
(Duke of Queensbury), that he will very shortly end all Scots’ 
affairs, but it you be here any time in November, you will not 
come after the mercat.” 

There are many other letters in this collection which we re- 
frain from quoting, as we consider it would be unfair to trespass 
too largely upon the materials furnished by the industry or in- 
fluence of a fellow laborer. We have, therefore, only pre- 
sented to our readers, those of them which we consider suf- 
ficient to produce conviction.. This able reviewer, in comment- 
ing upon these letters, observes :-— 

“It is plain enough that the Government were desirous of 
an Opportunity to strike a blow which should be remem- 
bered. That Breadalbane, and his negotiation, and its pro- 
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bable result were talked over from week to week in the highest 
quarters ; and above all that King William, so far from bein 
indifferent to the affairs of Scotland, was cognizant of all that 
passed ; that he discussed the whole affair with Stair, with 
Queensbury, with Torbat, with Linlithgow, and with Craufurd, 
at each turn of events ; that the Queen herself had taken part 
in the deliberations, and that the King was thoroughly ac. 
quainted with the intended course of his ministers. The 
Glencoe people are not once mentioned in the whole corres, 
pondence, but the interest attached to this sanguinary transac. 
tion lies in the policy or the craft which dictated it, not in the 
individual character of the victims. Mac Ian of Glencoe, 
fell into the toils spread for Keppoch, and Glengary.”’ 

What now becomes of Mr. Macaulay’s magnanimous de- 
elaration, enunciated with all the pomp and circumstance of 
an ex cathedra dogma, sustained by the valuable ? evidence of 
his friend Burnet? In fact the public are now placed between 
the horns of adilemma. If Mr. Macaulay be right, the original 
documents are wrong, and jf the original documents are might, 
Mr, Macaulay must be wrong, and wrong too when he had every 
weans of setting himself mght, for to whom would it be pro: 
bable a writer would apply for information if not to the des. 
cendant of one of the chief actors in the negotiations of the 
period, unless indeed he is to be classed with those, than, 
whom none are more blind, who do not wish to see, 
Mr. Macaulay is very severe, and justly, upon those courtiers 
who first planned this diabolical scheme; he hopes to screen 
the arch delinquent from the obloquy to which his conduct has 
exposed him, by holding up to public execration the subordin- 
ates in this transaction, in imitation of those modern flagell- 
ants, who, with rigid fidelity, whip the enormities of great 
criminals upon the vicarious backs of small offenders, but it 
won't do. For if he read the order, is he not guilty of great 
cruelty in not demanding an explanation of its terms if he 
had any doubt of their meaning? If he did not read it, is he 
on that account less culpable? Oh, but it is the custom of 
princes and ministers to sign documents without reading them; 
granted, But will even Mr. Macaulay, with all his knowledge 
of official routine, be bold enough to assert, that ministers are 
ignorant of the substance and intent of their dispatches, and 
can he forget that they are open to enquiry, and obnoxious to 
the censure not alone of that august assembly which guides 
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the destinies of the kingdom, but of a still more formidable 
tribunal, before which even parliaments stand awed, Public 
Opinion. Let us suppose that such an order had emanated 
from the Home Office at the present day, and an enquiry 
instituted, and suppose a minister so totally devoid of reason 
as to defend himself on the ground that he had not read it. 
What would be the result? And shall we permit such a 
justification to be pleaded at the bar of the unanimous judg- 
ment of posterity. Great was the outery, just the exaspera- 
tion, with which was heard the intelligence, that in the black- 
hole at Calcutta a multitude of Englishmen had been entomb- 
ed. How then can Mr. Macaulay whohas arraigned the tyranny 
by which such an outrage was perpetrated defend, how can 
the descendants of those whose horror was excited by the 
recital of this ferocity, tolerate him while defending William 
from just censure for participating in an outrage not inferior 
to that which then evoked so unanimous a burst of national 
indignation ? 

What, let us ask, would have been Mr. Macaulay’s estimate 
of the king’s guilt had James and not William then filled the 
throne? Would he havealleged thathe never readthe order though 
he signed it. Would he have justified this course by a refer- 
ence to the custom of princes and ministers? Would he have 
hinted that even had he read it there seems no reason for 
blaming him; that the order was perfectly innocent, and the 
king’s mind too much preoccupied with the affairs of Europe 
to attend to the interests of his subjects? Would we have been 
gratified with the perusal of that ingenious theory on the duty 
of government with regard to thieves which at present is made 
public most opportunely? Many of our most distinguished 
men are devoting their talents to the elucidation of the vexata 
questio, “ What is to be done with our criminal population ?” 
some suggesting education, which perhaps might in time 
effect the desired object. Tickets-of-Leave have not been 
found adequate to the evil, But Mr. Macaulay’s plan meets 
every difficulty, cuts the gordian knot, and docs away with all 
necessity for penal settlements, bridewells, and reformatories ; 
and his plan is this, beautiful inits simplicity, Exrirpars THEM, 
This, my Lord Palmerston; you must do, and if you do not 
you abdicate one of the highest functions of your office, for 
“It as the duty of government to extirpate gangs of thieves,” 
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Gentlemen of the Reformatory Association, you lose your 
labor, a discovery has been made to which that of Archimedes 
was but child’s play, and our historian may now initate the 
example of that hardy sage, and cry aloud, I have found it 
out, [ have found it out. We are very sorry we have been 
betrayed into this departure from the course of our parallel; 
but being interested in the discovery of the best means for 
decreasing crime, we were very much struck by this really 
admirable suggestion of our author. We shall now resume, 

Would Mr. Macaulay, in fact,-have urged any one of those 
pleas in defence of James? ‘We think not, judging from the 
unqualified terms, in’ which he refers to his conduct towards 
Monmouth, and from his interpreting a passage from James's 
Memoirs, relating to the efforts made to obtain his sane. 
tion of Charnock’s plot (which he refused,) for carrying 
William off alive, to mean, of course, assassination. We 
incline to the opinion that the sentence would run thus :— 
The King cannot be blamed for signing an order to extirpate 
such a gang of thieves, for it 1s the duty of all governments 
to extirpate all gangs of thieves. To read a document such 
as this would have been an act of blameable mistrust of his 
ministers, But to sign it, and not read it, it was an outrage 
on decency and humanity. 

Had Mr. Macaulay been contented to admit that in this 
one instance William had erred; but that his good qualities, 
and the advantages he had conferred upon these realms, are 
sufficient to outweigh, or at least may be set off, against illegal 
barbarity. We should not perhaps have objected to this 
course. But this would not answer his purpose. William 
must be apotheosised at all risks. Heisa great king, giving 
freedom to a nation, and granting toleration to his subjects 
of ail creeds, because he hates religious persecution; a 
domestic husband loving his wife, though not strictly faithful 
to her, and by treating with harshness and duplicity inspiring 
her with a passion fond even to idolatry; a man in whom 
vice becomes virtue, and virtue, supernatural, in fact 
a living, breathing, acting, impossibility. But admitting that 
he did or did not read the order, which ever Mr. Macaulay 
likes better, that he was not aware of the plots of his 
courtiers, how comes it that after he came to the knowledge 
of this scandalous butchery, he refrained from punishing the 
actors in it. ‘There are three classes of offenders; those who 
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incite to or furnish the means of committing a crime; those 
who themselves are the actual criminals; and those who 

rotect offenders from the pursuit of justice. Mr. Macaulay 
says that William cannot be placed in the first class. Many 
will be of opinion that he cannot be classed in the secoud 
category ; but all will admit that he must be included under the 
third head of accessories after the fact. Even Mr. Macaulay 
concedes, that it is impossible to acquit the King of a great 
breach of duty. But after this frank admission he goes on in 
his old special pleading way, concerning the King’s imperfect 
information as to the circumstance of the slaughter. In 
1695 a commission of enquiry was issued, to investigate this 
matter upon which the public mind was so strongly excited. 
In return, the Scotch parliament, with all the obsequiousness 
of new born loyalty, passed a vote of thanks to the King, for 
this instance of his paternal care. The commission sat with 
closed doors; the commissioners and clerks were sworn to 
secrecy. After more than three weeks’ delay, a report was 
produced purporting to be founded upon the evidence, and 
the conclusion at which the commissioners arrived was, that 
Stair was the cause of this barbarous murder. That 
Breadalbane was an accomplice was not proved. The report 
of the commission was considered by the estates. They sent 
forward an address to the King, in which, instead of demand- 
ing the punishment of Stair as a murderer, they left it to 
the royal wisdom to deal with him in the manner best 
calculated to vindicate the royal honor; and the royal 
wisdom very wisely allowed Stair to go unmolested. Mr. 
Macaulay says—‘‘In return for many victims immolated by 
treachery, only one victim was demanded by justice, and it 
must ever be considered as a blemish on the fame of William 
that the demand was refused.” Does this look like an 
accessary after the fact? We think it does, for what is the 
definition given by Blackstone? ‘One who aids in the escape 
of a criminal from justice, knowing him to be a criminal.” 
Did William know Stair to be a criminal? The report of 
the commission was before him. Did he favor his escape 
from justice? Mr. Macaulay gives the answer. And if the 
law of England, usually so just in its judgments, allots to the 
accessary a penalty, little, if at all, inferior to the principal, by 
What law + William to be held guiltless of participation in 
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this treacherous massacre? We know not. Hallam who; 
is not unfavorable in his view of William’s character, says ;— 

“Tt is an apparently great reproach ‘to the government of 
William that they (Stairand Breadalbane) escaped with impunity, 
but political necessity bears down justice and honor.” 

Mr. Macaulay, while confessing that it was a blemish on 
William’s character, forgets to assign a probable cause for his 
conduct. And indeed, from his peculiar position, we could. 
not expect him to allude to it. But Dalrymple, who wrote 
for the benefit of the public and not for the interests of a party, 
boldly affirms, that— 

«The king would not permit any of those who were con. 
cerned in it (the massacre) to be punished, conscious that in 
their cause his own was involved.” 

With this extract we shall conclude. We have endeavored 
to shew how Mr. Macaulay has discharged tlie duties of the 
office which he undertook to perform, and on a deliberate 
examination of the contents of these volumes, of which our 
extracts are but meagre examples, we are confirmed in the 
opinion ; that, notwithstanding his great reputation in politics, 
eloquence, and literature,—notwithstanding that singular 
fel:city of style which causes page after page of lis narrative 
to vanish under the entranced eye of the reader,—his book is 
a political romance, a work of genius, it is true, but of ima- 
gination also, a perfect illustration of How NoT TO Do IT; very 
agreeable to read, very unprofitable to study, an invaluable book 
fora circulating library, but a worthless addition to the collection 
of a student ; false inits facts, uneandid in its criticisms, illogical 
in its reasoning, and unjust in itsconclusions. We have now 
done. Weare conscious of many defects, written during hurried 
intervals snatched from the more serious avocations of life ; we 
fear our production is inaccurate in some respects, incomplete 
in all, for who can review Macaulay as Macaulay would review. 
This much we may safely assert, we have acted throughout 
with impartiality, extenuated nothing nor set down aught in 
malice, and we confidently ask for the integrity of our motives 
the sympathy of our readers, if our manner of carrying these 
motives into effect does not entitle us to their critical applause. 











Aer. VIT.—THE ENGLISH FOLLY FORT—THE 
CHURCH ESTABLISHMENT IN IRELAND. 


1. Tracts of the British Anti-State Church Asscciation, 
London : Cockshaw, 1857. 


2, A Proposal for Religions H:quality m Ireland, aud for a 
Charitable Settlement of the Irish. Church Question. 
Addressed to his Constituents by William Shee, Sergeant- 
at-Law, M. P. for the County of Kilkenny. Dublin: 
Richardson, 1857. 


A piece of sound advice never since acted upon was given 
by Bacon in the year 1617 to Sir William Jones then lately 
appointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in Ireland.—* My 
last direction,” he says, ‘ though first in weight, is, that you do 
all good endeavours to proceed resolutely and constantly, and 
yet with due temperance and equality in matters of religion, 
lest Ireland civil become more dangerous than Ireland savage.” 
The same course of action then recommended, is equally advise- 
able to-day, and the like evil result as then, is still to be dreaded 
from its non-adoption. We require a government that will be 
resolutely andconstantly neutral between all religions, that will 
quietly reduce them all to perfect equality, and that having once 
made the law respectable, may hope for the first time to make 
it respected. Until this be done the expectation of lasting 
tranquillity for Ireland is quite delusive. ‘The. very cireum- 
stances on which small politicians found their hopes, ate of all 
others the least favourable to a continuance. of the stagnation 
which they call repose. In proportion as Ireland becomes en- 
lightened and prosperous will her sense of dignity increase ; in 
proportion as her power advances will she be resolute to use it ; 
and in the inverse ratio of her drunkenness and her ignorance 
will be her toleration of the Church Establishment ; a wrong 
which can only be perpetuated amongst sots and dunces. 
Ireland civil must become more dangerous. than Ireland 
savage. ‘The vile old type of the Irish peasant, we mean the stage 
peasant, the popular-tale-and-story peasant, the whisky-bibbing, 
jig-dancing, hooping, hiccoughing, cudgel-flourishing peasant 
1s almost worn out, and we have broken the mould in which 
he was cast; the penal code of Christian England. The 
Church Establishment had nothing to dread from an enemy 
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of that stamp, nor on the other hand was it much in danger 
from what remained of the Catholic gentry. They too 
formed a portion of Ireland savage. Excluded from every 
career, without education, without spirit, without refinement, 
equally degraded by oppression and by pity, dwarfed in mind 
and faint of heart, they contracted themselves to their position, 
and bad asit was they made the worstofit. Butwe might easily 
be foo severe, for we cannot quite realize that position. Fivery 
Catholic gentleman lay under a mountain of obligation to some 
Protestant neighbour who in disappointment of the law he had 
himself framed, and which he would probably have maintained to 
the last extremity, held under a secret’ trust for the wretched 
Catholic, the property which the latter was disqualified from 
holding in his own name. The Catholic thus held his own 
life and the lives of all he loved, at the mercy ofa single man. 
In spite of himself and by mere instinct he composed his face 
and assorted his words when dealing with a trustee who in five 
minutes might consign him to hunger and to rags. He learned 
to be meek, but not for God’s sake, to be abject of neck, not 
humble of heart, to shiver at a frown that might be his sen- 
tence, and to play for a smile which he might note as a reprieve, 
Unlike the English Catholics who had a shelter for their dignit 

in the reserve and coldness of the national charactar, the irish 
owing totheir more genial and impulsive disposition were seduced 
by the coarse pleasures and low ambition that solicited them. It 
was not for them to strive with the eloquent in oratory, with patriots 
in virtue, or with the brave in valour ; their rivalry was with the 
gamester in gambling, with the sot in drinking, and with the 
bully in brawling. They could score bottle for bottle with any 
man; they could register feats of prodigious debauchery ; they 
could tell the personal history, and deduce the pedigree of all the 
game-cocks or blood-horses within the four seas, but they could 
do no more, and were fit for nothing else. This portion there- 
fore of Ireland savage was not very formidable to the Church 
Establishment, and whatremained of Ireland savage was of course 
its champion. Never certainly had any institution of as vici- 
ous a character defenders of a much more savage nature. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the Protestant was 
many stages in civilization before the Papist. The latter was 
brutalized by defeat, the former by victory. The Protestant it 
is true was within the reach of civilizing influences, but they 
failed to civilize him. The English settler in Ireland after 
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one or two generations lost every trace of English character. 
T'o some of the rude virtues he added all the coarser vices of 
the nativesand superadded allhisown, He became ruinously hospi- 
table, stupidly confiding, madly brave ; but on the other 
hand he was sudden and brutal in anger ; earn in debauch ; 
aduellistexactly as the New Zealander isa cannibal, by appetite ; 
arrogant where he durst be, and cringing where he durst not ; of 
a corruption so enormous as to make ordinary profligacy seem 
virtue by comparison ; and of a tyranny so monstrous that its 
cold and advised cruelties were more shocking than the sportive 
wickedness of Phalareus or Domitian. In fact refinement of 
cruelty was the only refinement known to Ireland previous to 
the year 1793. This, however, was another feature of barbar- 
ism. ‘Che Indian that scalps his enemy with a hatchet of flint 
orbarbs his arrow witha fish bone, is astute in the contrivance 
of tortures that never occurred to the ingenuity of Greece or 
Rome, and it is not surprising that the Irish barbarian should 
have contrived a penal code the most perfect for its purposes 
that could be framed by man or demon. 

It is perhaps fortunate that the laws were so very abominable, 
so utterly intolerable ; as otherwise, and under a somewhat more 
indulgent rule, the Catholic population might have settled into an 
abject contentment, and have fared thankfully upon humble pie 
for centuries to come. The Dutch Protestants, quite as intoler- 
ant as theMinglish, but more cautious, adopted the milder course 
of dealing with their Catholic countrymen, and Sir William 
Temple has stated the result. ‘ The Roman Catholic religion,” 
he says, “was alone excepted from the common protection of 
thelaws * * *® * Yet such was the care of 
the State to give all men ease in this point, who ask no more 
than to serve God and save their own souls in their own way 
and forms, that what was not provided for by the constitutions 
of their government, was so in a very great degree by the con- 
nivance of their officers, who upon constant payments from 
every family, suffer the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion 
in their several jurisdictions as free and easy, though not so 
cheap and so avowed, as the rest. This, I suppose, has been 
the reason that, though those of this profession are very numer- 
ous in the country among the peasants, and considerable in the 
cities, and not admitted to any public charges, yet they seem 
to be a sound piece of the state, and fast jointed in with the 
rest ; and they have neither given any disturbance to the 
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government, nor expressed any inclination to a change, or to 
any foreign power, either upon the former wars with Spain or 
the later invasions of the Bishop of Munster’—(Observations 
upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands—Works, vol, 
L., p. 58). The Irish Protestants, both before and after the 
Revolution, adopted adifferent course, and framed the obnoxious 
laws with whose history we are only too familiar. Yet these 
men were naturally nothing worse than other men—on the 
contrary it is to be presumed they had an average share 
of the good qualities that belong to the English nation, and it 
is evident there was in them no principle of repulsion to 
hinder their complete union with the kindly and_ forgiving 
people amongst whom they had come to live. The fault must 
be charged upon their position; but that position was made 
fer them by the Church Establishment of which they were 
members, and for the best of all reasons, the reason that sucha 
position wasthe only one in which such an Establishment could 
live secure and undisturbed. It was only in the meridian of 
Beresford and Hepenstall that the Establishment was vigorous 
and threatening. Outside an unmistakable and very peculiar 
state of barbarism, it may vegetate, but it cannot be said to live, 
or thrive. or the last eighty years every advance in civiliza- 
tion has been marked by some inroad upon the Establishment ; 
but by inroads indicative rather of the native energy of civili- 
zation than of the well directed energy uf the people. The 
lithe system, for instance, was felt to be incompatible with the 
peace and order that belong to a civilized community, but had 
the movements of the people been well advised, the system, 
instead of being reconstructed and adjusted to the imperfect 
civilization of the time, must have been destroyed at once, and 
not reserved to provoke new discontents, new agitation, and 
new conflicts. The natural effects of civil liberty—though 
clogged by religious inequality—are, however, beginning to 
show on the Establishment. The effects of education and 
reform are every day becoming more apparent, although un- 
doubtedly, if we are to judge of Ireland by this single test of 
the Establishment, she is even yet one of the most uncivilized 
nations in the world. So late as the year 1845 Sydney Smith 
declared that there was no abuse like the Established Chureh 
in all Europe, in all Asia, in all the discovered parts of Africa, 
or in all that we had heard of Timbucktoo ; and in the year 
1507 we are entitled to presume that Dr. Livingstone bas 
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found nothing like it on Lake Tchad, or he should have exhibited 
the uncommon monster in the Guildhall. ‘There is, we believe, 
in Madagascar a something analogous. Theking at his decease 
is buried with a gross of watches, the wardrobe of a regiment, 
pipes and tobacco for years, a plentiful commissariat, 
and a score or so of slaves to keep him company. We. have 
thus in both countries a useless body lavishly endowed, but 
the analogy ceases here, for the Madagascar bedy is gorged 
once for all and dead, whereas the Irish body, far more noxious, 
is alive, has an appetite like Heliogabalus, and devours year 
by year assum more than enough to buy the fee simple of 
Madagascar. 

Itiscansoling, however, to know thatalthough Ireland, the last 
born amongst the children of Kurope as Bacon called her, is 
still under age ; she begins. to be of comely presence, and to 
give hope of a vigorous maturity. © She has been for some 
time under a slow course of civilization, aud every stage of 
her advance has been marked by danger and damage to tlre 
Fstablishment. It never could be otherwise, and those were 
right who held that the most minute atrocity of the penal 
laws could not be remitted with safety to the Hstablishment. 
That code was absolutely perfect ¢otus teres atque rotundus. 
The current and the temperature are not more nicely adjusted 
to the constitution of the Victoria Regia in Chatsworth or the 
Regent’s Park, than were the penal laws to the existence of 
the Kstablishment. Its life was purely artificial Reduce 
the heat of bigotry, divert the current of passion, slacken the 
fires that maintain the one, derange the machinery that pro- 


duces the other, and the Establishment, though it may survive, 


will certainly not flourish. Civilization is fatal to bigotry, 
it is fatal to unreason, it must therefore be fatal to the 


‘Establishment. Nothing could have been more frivolous 


than the attempt to secure the Establishment by the absurd 


and almost profane oaths imposed upon Catholics with refer- 
ence to that Institution. ‘They were so utterly futile and 


unmeaning, that Sir Robert Peel, the framer of them, declared, 
they left the discretion of Catholic members of Parliament as 
unfettered as that of any of their colleagues. If the Kstab- 
lishment had only the Catholic vote to dread it would be sate 
enough; butif the sense, the honesty, and the statesmanship 
of the Empire are concerned in its downfall, no Catholic 
disability can save it. “he Church Establishment ran no 
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tisk at any time from the mere increase of political power 
amongst Cotholics. It was the breach in the system, the 
admission of air and light, the march of civilization, freedom 
of discussion, liberality amongst Protestants, education amongst 
Catholics; these it was that dealt the first blow against the 
Establishwnent ; these it is that are in arms against it now; 
these are enemies against whom no severity can avail; and 
whoever promotes any of them must even without thinking 
or intending it, strike at the existence of the Establishment, 
In order to endanger the Establishment, it is not indispensable 
to vote with Mr. Miall or the voluntaries. The Catholic that 
uses the privilege of Parliament to promote education, to 
extend the franchise, to reform the administration, to raise 
the condition of the poor, does by a necessary implication use 
his privilege to the destruction of the Church Establishment, 
That institution has nothing to fear from the marksman or 
the pauper; but it has everything to dread from the pupil of 
the national school, and from the master of the national school, 
both perhaps prosperous men of the world through means of 
an education which the Establishment did its utmost to 
intercept. Itis in danger from all who read according to their 
opportunities great or small; from those who in the most remote 
and rural districts continue to see their weekly newspaper, 
who perhaps beg or borrow or even buy Wyse’s History of the 
Catholic Association, or O’Connell’s speech for Magee, or 
perhaps a file of the oid Evening Post itself, fearfully dog-eared 
and mutilated by tradition. It has still more to dread from 
the reading population of the towns, from the frequenters of 
Athenzums, and Institutes, and Young Men’s Societies; 
whose sinall but frequent leisure has brought them into 
constant communion with minds not superior perhaps to their 
own, but better trained and furmished, and has enabled them to 
fill in froin their own study and observation the outlines of know- 
Jedye mapped for them by lecturers or masters, and all this with- 
out prejudice to their earnest and practical religion. ‘The Estab- 
lishment may well look with apprehension to the independent 
farmer who in his unpretending but unincumbered affluence has 
time to think of politics and of Establishments as connected there- 
with; who has not death or the more abhorred work-house in pros 
pect at the turn of every season, but may look to his deposit 
in the bank if his deposit in the earth should fail im. 
Although the man should not wear broad-cloth himself, he 
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has probably a son in preparation for the ministry, for there 
can be no greater mistake than to suppose that. the priesthood 
of Ireland is recruited in any considerable degree from poor 
scholars, or from a class at all inferior in wealth and position 
to that from which most countries draw their working clergy. 
He has, it is quite as likely a son designed for some . other 
profession, and perhaps a son who will ripen into the 
gentleman farmer, or into the small but. substantial _pro- 

rietor with a compact fee simple from the Incumbered 
Frotates Court, and an ample capital to work it... These are 
precisely the men to feel inequality, to resent injustice, to be 
sensitive to dishonor. They are the representatives of Ireland 
civil, and events have shown that they must be more danger- 
ous than Ireland savage. 

The American and French Revolutions were the first civil- 
izing agents known in Ireland since 1688. Under the salutary 
impression of these events the Penal Laws were slightly relaxed, 
aud to instance only one indulgence, Catholics were allowed for 
the first time since 1703, to practise at the bar. The result 
shows how admirably the Penal Laws had been contrived, and 
how necessary wastheir bearing upon each other ; for the man 
was already born, who by means of their relaxation, should within 
a few yearsbecalled to the bar, and from that place in the course 
of a few years more, destroy the ascendancy which had been 
built up at the cost of so much blood and crime, the ascendancy 
by which alone the Establishment could continue to live. 
Many, however, still continue under the influence of the curious 
delusion, that the Establishment can be maintained for ever by 
shifts and props, in defiance of circumstances not compatible 
with its existence. It is imagined for instance, that a technical 
and not very intelligible restraint upon the Parliamentary 
privileges of some twenty or thirty Catholic gentlemen will save 
the Kstablishment from common sense and _statesmanship. 
The boat keeps its motion though the oars stop plying; the 
train runs after steam has been shut off ; the Establishment lives 
alter the death of ascendancy, but we can almost calculate how 
long. Indeed we are tempted to return to our old illustration 
(drawn from the habits of the Victoria Regia, as furnishing to 
Mr. Spooner himself a sufficient proof that Ireland cannot be 
ued down by the disabilities real or supposed of Catholic 
members of Parliament. Suppose then Mr. Spooner’s own 
house transformed into a conservatory for the Victoria 
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Regia by the Duke of Devonshire, without the master’s eon. 
sent, and in spite of his protests and resistance. ‘The windows 
are shut down ; the walls veined with flues ; the slates replaced 
by glass, and the thermometer marks ninety in the: shade, 
‘fo make matters worse, the honorable member for Nort) 
Warwickshire is tied hand and foot in the intolerable atmos. 
phere lest, of his natural perversity. he should do some hut 
to the Duke’s favourite. While’ Mr. Spooner is agonizing 
for breath, the Duke’s servants composedly unlock his desk, 
appropriate his check-book, and open an account with his bankers 
for the support of the Victoria Regia. Not content with this, his 
Grace desires a new wing to be constructed, regardless of expense 
(the expense being Mr.Spooner’s,) for the accommodationof Sir 
Joseph Paxton, the nursing father ofthe Victoria, and directs his 
man of law to raise a handsome rent-charge out of Mr. Spooner's 
estates, by way of salary for Sir Joseph, aforesaid. Mr, 
Spooner madly objects that he don’t want the Victoria, he is 
vulgar enough to prefer the peep ofa violet, or the blush of an 
English moss-rose to the loveliest exotic that ever bloomed or 
breathed. The Duke is inexorable; Mr. Spooner waxes 
faint ; it is a question of your money or your life, and he pre. 
fers his life. He submits to any terms for a breath of air, 
‘The Duke relents, but he exacts an oath that Mr. Spooner 
will use no privilege about to be extended to him, for the des- 
truction of the Victoria. Mr. Spooner consents ; he is unbound, 
and the first use he makes of his hand is to open a windowor 
to break one. He is immediately taunted with perjury, but he 
protests he has no wish to hurt the Victoria Regia; he rather 
respects it for the name it bears, but if he and it can’t live 
together for five minutes, he must be excused for smashing the 
glass. We doubt not Mr. Spooner under the circumstances, 
would bring an action of ‘Trover against the Duke for the check- 
book, and an ejectment on the title against Sir Joseph, without 
the smallest violation of his oath, or a suspicion that he was 
using any privilege, however acquired, to the destruction of 
the interesting, but unendurable exotic. And __ surely 
we are not to be blamed if we let in the light and air of reform, 
education and discussion, to search, to purify, to brightenthe 
atmosphere of politics, although light and air may be fatal, 
and indeed are certain to be fatal, to particular abuses to the 
direct subversion of which we are restrained from applying our 
privileges. 
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No man now venturesto doubt that civilization andreform are 
inconsistent with the Church Establishment. No reasonable Pro- 
testant now thinks of addressing a liberal constituency without 
pledging himself to a substantial reform of the Establisiment, 
and we believe there is hardly a Catholic that does not 
propose its abolition in a certain sense. We have stated 
our own views from time to time, and whatever be the value 
of these speculations, they must be taken in connexion with 
concurrent events, with the speculations of others upon which 
they are themselves a comment, and with the general state 
of opinion, as to this subject in particular. Wedo not care to 
weigh the effect of anything we have said ourselves ; of any- 
thing that has been said upon our side ; or of anything that has 
been said against us. We may overrate or underrate any of 
these things according to our vanity, our modesty or our 
prepossessions, of whatsoever kind. But im this we cannot be 
mistaken, whether we be praised or condemned ; the Kstab- 
lishinent is under discussion, and discussion will shake it 
asunder. “ Cogito ergo sum” was the great starting point of 
Des Cartes. We discuss the Church Establishment, there- 
fore it is questioned ; the Evening Packet discusses it, there- 
fore it is questioned ; the Northern Whig discusses it, there- 
fore it is questioned; the Non-Conformist and the Liderator 
discuss it, therefore it is questioned ; the Clerical Journal 
discusses it, therefore it is questioned; all the candidates 
for liberal constituencies propose to deal with it, therefore it is 
questioned, Desiring nothing but a free and full range of 
opinion, we have had the benefit of it in our favour and 
against uss We must be wrong in some respects; our critics 
on the other hand are not infallible, but whatever we represent 
individually, the sum of our sayings and doings must be taken 
to represent a search into the title of the Establishment. 
There is evidently a nervousness amongst its adherents, and a 
movement amongst its adversaries that must result in some- 
thing. A Dublin Journal in the obstructive interest, (to call 
it conservative would be too heavy a pleasantry,) has said as 
many naughty things of our last paper, as could with any 
regard to convenience be crowded into a single article. We 
do not allude to the circumstance by way of controversy 
with any portion of the press, but we notice it as evidence 
of the ventilation which the subject is undergoing. ‘The 
Northern Whig, on the other hand, is half complimentary, 
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half severe. The same may be said of the Liderafor, and iy 
these latter instances we accept the praise with pleasure, and 
the censure with respect, as they both proceed from the 
sincerity and freedom of friendship. We do not pause for the 
present, to enquire whether, as the Lederator suggested, we 
are wrong in not proposing a specific agitation ; nor whether, as 
the Whig affirms, we are narrow and sectarian in our views, 
because we give ourselves out for what we are; nor whether 
again we have miscalculated the available strength of Presby. 
terian opinion, seeing it is represented, if it indeed be te 
sresented, by a solitary member of the House of Communs; 
but we take the entire as evidence that there is a pressure 
of opinion behind us all, Catholic, Presbyterian, Dissenter, and 
Episcopalian, which drives us forward, and compels us to 
speak and to write, upon one side or the other of the subject, 
For ourselves merely, we cannot say that any thing has ~~ 
suggested or has occurred to alter our general views Mr, 
Spooner has been defeated for the present by a trifling 
majority, but if the majority were decupled, and the May. 
nooth Grant stood as safe as the Army Estimates, the 
circumstance would not touch the, question in the least, 
The idea of accepting Maynooth as a set off against the 
Establishment has never been entertained by Catholics, and 
can never have been seriously ascribed to them. It would 
argue a stupidity uncommon in any country, but certainly not 
usual in Ireland. An Irishman under excitement is more 
likely perhaps than others to act intemperately and rashly, 
but itis a task of some difficulty to outwit him in a quiet 
bargain, and we have never known him to take sixpence in 
the pound from a creditor who can give twenty shillings, 
very country may at certain periods under influences less 
depressing than those which have affected Ireland since 
the year 1844, suspend the agitation of the most vital 
questions ; but no civilized community will deliberately ratify 
an engagement to entertain which would qualify an individual 
for St. Luke’s 

Mr. Sergeant Shee, whose appearance in those discussions 
we are quite disposed to welcome for the same reason that we 
bid welcome to friend or enemy who deals with the Establish. 
ment, has put forward what he calls a proposal for religious 
equality in Treland, and for a charitable settlement of tlie 
Church question. We are perfectly. unable to follow the 
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rocess of reasoning by which this excellent gentleman has been 
able to convince himself that the settlement he recommends 
does in fact amount to religious equality in Ireland. His plan 
is in outline the following:—It has been embodied in a bill 
which forms part of the pamphlet, embracing a provision for 
the security of vested interests, a graduated scale of payment 
for the Protestant clergy, and the redistribution of a considerable 
amount of Church property amongst the three principal deno- 
minations of religionists in Ireland. We omit several details, 
as it is with the principle only we have any concern, or are 
likely to have any, and it will be sufficient to state that the 
funds in question are to be distributed in the proportion of 
two-fifths to certain Roman Catholic Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, two-fifths to the present Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
who are to be the paymasters of all, and one-fifth to the Presby- 
terian Ecclesiastical Commissioners. ‘The monies coming to the 
hands of the Catholic Ecclesiastical Commissioners are applica- 
ble by them to the building of Churches, and decent support 
of.worship generally, while provision is also made for securing 
toeach Parish Priest and to his successors ten acres of glebe. A 
corporate character is also given to the Catholic Bishops and 
Parish Priests, the existence of the one being certified to the 
Government by the Catholic Visitors of Maynooth, and of 
the other by the Bishops of the respective Dioceses or Districts. 
The billincludes various measuresof reform, which as they effect 
the Protestant Church inainly, we have no desire to notice, but 
before offering to examine the principle of Sergeant Shee’s pro- 
posal we think it only right to quote his own introduction :— 

I gave a silent vote during the last Session of Parliament in sup- 
port of a motion “ to consider the temporalities of the Irish Church, 
and other pecuniary provisions made by law for religious teaching 
and worship in Ireland,” 

For Mr. Miall, by whom that motion was made, I entertain senti- 
ments of the highest respect. He is an able, liberal-minded, and sin- 
cere man. It was impossible to refuse assent to a proposal so 
cautiously and judiciously worded. I agree with him as to the urgent 
necessity of ascertaining and making known, to what extent the 
present distribution of Church Property in Ireland has conduced to 
the object which, in the opinion of Bishop Warburton and Dr. Paley, 
is the only justification of a Church Establishment,—the civil utility of 
preserving and communicating religious knowledge. But I totally 
differ with him as to the policy of disendowing Maynooth, of with- 
drawing the Regium donum from the Ministers of our Irish Presby- 
terian fellow subjects, and of subverting the present Church Esta 
pie by the Appropriation of the Church Revenues to Secular 

poses. 
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For this last object of Mr. Miall’s scheme, I have a clear convie, 
tion that Catholic members, however strong may be their impression 
of its expediency, ought not to vote so long as a solemn abjuratiog 
« of all intention to subvert the Church Establishment,” and a solemy 

romise ‘not to exercise any privilege to which they are, or may 
cond entitled, to disturb or weaken the Protestant Religion,” 
continue to be among the conditions on which they are admitted to 
seats in Parliament. The faith plighted by those words has heey 
hitherto preserved inviolate. It is free to them, as was done under 
the guidance of Mr. O’Connell by their predecessors, to assist the 
Queen's Government, the members of which are bound, as respects 
the Church of England, by a still more stringent pledge—in correet. 
ing the abuses and retrenching the superfluities of the Establishment, 
It is their duty to take care that those superfluities are not wasted 
by reason of the inadequacy and unsuitableness of the channels 
through which they are distributed, upon purposes which have no 
connection, or only a nominal connection with the propagation of 
religious truth. But they took upon themselves the office of Legis. 
lators, with knowledge that a solemn abjuration of all intention to 
subvert the Church Establishmeut would be required of them. 
Having made that abjuration, they are committed by it to a loyal 
acquiescence in the retention by the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
of a temporal provision adequate to secure its efficiency, and the 
maintenance of its Bishops and Clergy in competence and honour, 
What would be thought in private life of the man who having been 
suspected by a society into which he was desirous of admittance, of an 
intention inconsistent with its most cherished interests—and elected 
on his solemn denial of it, should avail himself of the privileges of a 
member to promote the intention which he had disclaimed ? 

If my opinion were less decided than it is, on the meaning of the 
Catholic Oath, and I deemed the policy recommended by Mr. Miall 
more hopeful than I believe it to be, I should still think our adoption 
of it unwise. The Church, by law established in Ireland, is the 
Church of a community, everywhere considerable in respect of pro- 
perty, rank, intelligence, and the power of avenging a disgrace on 
the religion of the Irish people. It is strong in the supposed identity 
of its interests with those of the Church of England. Nothing 
short of a convulsion, tearing up both establishments: by the roots, 
could accomplish its overthrow, Nor is it by any means clear that 
its overthrow would benefit our religion. With the exception of 
the zealots who disturb the dioceses of Dublin, Ferns, Cashel, and 
Tuam, the “sapping and mining” of religious belief has not been 
thought a worthy occupation by the prelates and clergy of the Estab- 
lishment. Who shall measure the effects which might: be produced 
upon the half-informed, the irreligious, and the indigent, by the 
spirit of Proselytism which has of late broken loose, if universal 
quickened in the breasts of unendowed perverters, without stan 
articles, or creed, by the lust of uncertain and indefinite gain ? 

The Regium donum is but aniggard compensation to the successors 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Clergymen, who were found at the 
Restoration in possession of the Churches and tithes of numerous 
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henefices in the northern province, and in the City of Dublin, and 
respecting whom it was provided by the Act for the Uniformity of 
Divine Worship. 

« That from and after the 29th day of September, 1667, no person 
who should then be incumbent, and in possession of any parsonage, 
vicarage, or benefice, and who not being already in holy orders by 
Episcopal ordination, should not before the said 29th day of Septem- 
ber, be ordained priest or deacon, according to the form of episcopal 
ordination, should have, hold, or enjoy the said parsonage, vicarage, 
henefice, with cure, or other ecclesiastical promotion, within the 
kingdom of Ireland, but should be utterly disabled and tpso facto 
deprived of the same, and -all his ecclesiastical promotion should be 
void as if he were naturally dead.” In the most Protestant province 
of Ireland our fellow subjects to whose spiritual needs these clergy- 
men minister, are more numerous by 100,000 than those who are 
members of the Church by law established. They have no Glebes 
or Glebe houses,—very few of their flocks are the a possessors 
of Church leases or purchasers for a song of Church Perpetuities. 
Their churches are not built, rebuilt, enlarged, repaired,—nor are 
the graveyards around them planted and fenced, nor are bibles, 
prayer-books, stoves, candles, surplices, and sacramental elements, 
provided free of cost, to those who worship in them, by a Govern- 
ment board.—Excluded like their Catholic fellow-subjects from all 
participation in the ecclesiastical revenues of their country, they are 
on every ground entitled to be considered in any plan for their more 
equitable distribution. 

The Maynooth Endowment, the relinquishment of which would be 
the first, and probably the only practical step in the course proposed 
to us by Mr. Miall, is in the judgment, as I have reason to know, of 
our most eminent Prelates, indispensable to the adequate supply of 
a succession of Bishops and Priests for the service of the Catholic 
Church. Originally granted by a Protestant Irish Parliament, its 
increase to its present amount was the well-weighed proposal of the 
ablest statesmen of our times, and sanctioned after long debate by a 
Legislature, constituted as the Legislature now is. Toalmost every 
Irish Protestant institution for charitable objects, Literary and 
Missionary Societies, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Schools, Colleges, Uni- 
versities,—facilities of endowment by incorporation, had been con- 
ceded,—to no Catholic Institution, Church, Convent, Hospital, 
School, College, or University—except Maynooth. Our Catholic 
foundations had only just been relieved by the Irish Courts of Equity 
from the pressure of the English law of superstitious uses, when the 
administration which is now so much blamed for the augmentation 
of the Maynooth grant, fastened for the first time upon. Irish Chari- 
table Institutions the fetters.of a Mortmain Act. . Shall we play 
the game of our bitterest enemies, by surrendering the one, great 
advantage which we derive from that policy of restrictions and 
compensations, of which Sir Robert Peel.was the. well-intentioned 
author, but of which, the good to us and to our. Church was not un- 
alloyed with evil to our independent educational, establishments and 
religious institutions of all kinds?) ‘The Maynooth endowment is safe 
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enough,—safe with the English public, safe in the Cabinet, safe in 
the Commons, safe in the Lords, —if the Representatives of the Trish 
Catholic People, have the courage and disinterestedness which are 
required for its protection. Whether we succeed in our defence of 
it or not, the shackles of the Charitable Donations’ and Bequests’ 
Act are rivetted upon us for ever. 

Do you then counsel us, it may be asked, to become accomplices 
in the wrong which afflicts a majority of the Queen’s subjects ina 
large portion of the Irish benefices—a church supported by the State 
without a people—a people without a church acknow edged and 
cherished as a good by the Government under which they live? 
Far from it. But what I do ask of the Irish People, offering to 
them at least such earnest of my good faith as the study of a compli. 
cated question, perseverance and consistency afford,—is, that cor. 
recting the fatal habit of hot pursuit, too peremptory dictation, and 
too quick discouragement which is the real cause of more than half 
their disappointments ; they familiarize the minds of those among 
their Protestant fellow subjects who are considerate and just, with 
some Catholic-born scheme of Irish Church Reform, which recom. 
mending itself by its manifest reasonableness to their consciences, 
may harmonize with that system of publicity and accountability which 
is the sure protection of all good institutions—be compatible with, 
and in completion of, previous legislation in our favour—with the 
independenee secured by that legislation to our Church —with the 21 
and 22 George the 3rd., c. 24, by which its Bishops and Clergy were 
relieved from the merciless laws of the Revolution, declared “ entitled 
to be considered good and loyal subjects “ of His Majesty, his Crown, 
and Government,” and to use the emphatic language of Mr. 
Flood, ‘‘embosomed in the body of the State,”—with the Maynooth 
College Endowment Act, the Easement of Burials’ Act ; the Catholic 
Emancipation Act; the Act which secured to pauper and orphan 
children the religion of their Catholic parents, and with that express 
condition, on which the immunities, privileges, and exemptions which 
the more important of those acts contain, were offered and accepted 
—the continuance of the Church Establishmont as settled by law 
within the Realm. 

It is now twenty years since a Whig Government, backed by large 
majorities, presented in the person of Lord Morpeth, its Irish Sec- 
retary, to the House of Commons a“ Bill for the better regulation 
of Ecclesiastical Revenues, and the promotion of moral and religious 
instruction in Ireland.” Twenty years!! What a multitude of 
vested interests in Ecclesiastical superfluities have grown up during 
their course! Shall the Vice Royalty of Lord Carlisle expire to be 
remembered only for the profanations and blasphemies of a prosely- 
tism which, in the diocese of Ossory at least, in defiance of the re- 
monstrances of the most attached and influential members among the 
Laymen of the Established Church, has roved under Episcopal pa- 
tronage and special government protection about our streets and 
market-places, unawed even by that wholesome fear, which shields in 
all other civilized countries the religious convictions of the people 
from insolence and outrage? Shall the trust of the Irish Represen- 
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tation be surrendered, and restored under his influence to the sup- 

orters of a liberal Government ; and no security obtained for the 
redress of the great wrong which frustrates the Legislative Union ? 
Well do I remember how the People of our county crowded about 
the stone in their church-yards on which was placed for signature, 
the heartfelt expression of their regret at his resignation of the office 
of Irish Secretary. Shall no attempt be made to awaken the now 
experienced Statesman to the promises of his mature age, and to 
the sorrowful disappointment occasioned by his forgetfulness of them ? 
Are the Irish Catholic Constituencies and their Representatives so 
“Jost,” as Mr. Miall says, “ to all selfrespect” as to « content with 
Church matters as they now are ? 

I trust, I earnestly hope not. But I should infinitely prefer the 
apathy which Mr. Miall condemns, to an adoption of the agitation 
which is now proposed to us. My object in publishing the following 
pages is to prove to them, and to our Protestant and Presbyterian 
fellow-subjects, how easy it would beto secure religious content- 
ment, and put down sectarian ascendancy in every parish of Ireland, 
without subverting the Church Establishment, repealing the laws of 
= Reformation, or compromising the religious consistency of the 

tate. 

The greatest of all the difficulties in the way of Irish Church Re. 
form, is the doubt, an utterly groundless one, whether anything 
short of a total deletion of the Protestant Establishment would satisfy 
the Catholic Church and people. By that doubt multitudes of right- 
minded men in England, the supporters upon principle of Church 
Endowments, are deterred from helping us. ‘ Nusquam tuta fides,” 
is their lament when irritated by unmeasured language in and out of 
parliament, they refer to the Catholic Oath. Naturally reluctant as 
we also in their places should be, wholly to withdraw a light destined 
as they fondly hope, in its appointed time, to lead their Roman 
Catholic fellow countrymen from error unto truth, they are not to be 
confounded with the selfish few in Ireland, who look upon the sine- 
cures and rich benefices of the Church as means of patronage and 
preeetnt for their families, to be preserved at all hazards to the 
loyalty of the people and the peace and safety of theempire. Detest- 
ing ecclesiastical abuses as much as we do, they would cheerfully 
assist in any fair and honest plan for their correction. Itis our duty 
while exposing the enormities of the existing system, to indicate by 
what means other than the havoc of destruction—they may be re- 
moved or mitigated. «* Show us,” said Sir George Grey, in one of 
the debates upon the Irish Church, “ some well considered plan of 
Church Reform which we could consistently adopt, and which would 
be acceptable to your own prelates and people, before you call upon 
us to enter upon the thankless course of remedying the evils, which 
we, as well as you, deplore.” Itis impossible to deny the justice of 
— or the wisdom of regulating our condnct on this question 

it. 

That my reasons for what I now suggest for consideration may 
be apparent to the general reader, 1 have appended to some of the 
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sections of my proposed Bill, notes, explanatory of the nature and 
extent of the modifications which they would effect. 

I feel very confident that its provisions will recommend themselves 
to many sincere members of the Protestant and many sincere men. 
bers of the Catholic and Presbyterian Churches. 

Although, regard being had to the available amount of the Irish 
Ecclesiastical revenue, it would eventually be sufficiently effective as 
a measure of justice and reform—there would be nothing sudden, 
violent, or humbling in its operation. Under it the diminution of 
income in every Bishoprick and Benefice would be contemporaneous 
with promotion, increase of rank and of worldly means to a new in- 
cumbent. It preserves to the Prelates of the Protestant Church the 
legal precedence which is the fitting attribute of their connexion with 
the Ecclesiastical Establishment of the Seat of Empire. It leaves 
all vested interests and all episcopal and parochial incomes during 
the lives of those who now enjoy them, untouched It deprives no 
Protestant congregation of the opportunities of Religious worship 
or the blessing of pastoral superintendence. It increases the incomes 
of the incumbents of small livings, and of the working curates. It 
retains the Church patronage in the hands of those by whom it is now 
dispensed. On terms undeniably just to all parties, it gets rid of 
the perpetual pother about the flea-bite of Ministers’ Money. It re- 
lieves the clergy of the Established Church from the disheartening 
consciousness that for spiritual service to a small and rich minority 
they receive the whole of the Ecclesiastical Revenue of their 
country. 

Without departing from the settled policy of the Catholic Church 
of Ireland, which rejects all connexion by means of pecuniary pro- 
vision between its clergy and the State, it secures to every parochial 
ininister a suitable residence, and a certain amount of visible inalien- 
able comfort, leaving him still dependent for support on the voluntary 
offerings of his flock. It preserves to the Catholic Prelates—res- 
tored to the legal status for which, after two centuries of outlawry, 
they had for seventy years acknowledged a debt of gratitude to the 
House of Brunswick—that entire freedom from control, influence, or 
interference, which is much better than temporal dignity or State 
favour, and essential to the independent exercise of their authority 
and jurisdiction. It relieves the Catholic People from the burthen 
of maintaining the fabrics of the National Churches, and throws it, 
as in all other countries, upon, without increasing the burthens of, the 
land. It secures as much of religious equality in every parish as is 
consistent with the connexion of the Protestant Church with the 
State, and the repugnance of the Catholic Church to such a con- 
nexion,. 

I am much mistaken if any person well informed upon the subject 
with which it deals, can say that is not a just arbitrament between 
the claims of the three Religions professed in Ireland on the Irish 


a] 


Ecclesiastical Revenues. 

It is published in the firm belief that until Protestants and Catholics 
are convinced of the wisdom of effecting a settlement of the Irish 
Church question, in a spirit of religious respect for solemn engage- 
ments—of thrifty appreciation of advantages already gained—and of 
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ects further reforms to others as they would have done 
‘es—its adjustment on any satisfactory or equitable basis 
is impossible—but that if it were once commenced in a conciliatory 
temper, and with the approval of the Catholic Prelates and Clergy— 
the wounds of the Reformation, the Restoration and the Revolution 
would ere long be healed, the Union would become a reality, and 
Ireland cease to be a cause of difficulty and anxiety to the Empire 

My place in Parliament, I may be told, is the proper place to moot 
this question. And I agree that it is. But having made the en- 
deavour in the Session of 1854 and failed, mainly as I believe, for 
lack of Catholic support, to obtain even permission to bring in a 
Bill,* I am satisfied that public opinion, not only as to the necessity 
of Ecclesiastical Reform in Ireland, but asto the character, the 
limits, and practical objects of that Reform, must aceompany all 
hopeful parliamentary effort to effect it, and that until that opinion 
is hres’ and pronounced, no government can reasonably he expected 
to peril the success of its general policy, on what would probably be 
a very thankless attempt at Irish Church Legislation, 


doing as peep 
unto themsely 


We pass by for the present the plausible, and we doubt not 
well considered and honestly believed arguments in the pages 
just quoted. Looking to the Bill itself, two considerations occur 
to us, and we are prompted to enquire, first ;—is the measure 
practicable? and secondly :—would it be satisfactory? It 
would be difficult, we should think, in the present temper of 
the English mind, to induce Parliament to consent that any fund 
hitherto applicable to the endowment of the [stablished Church, 
should be diverted from its present use to the endowment of 
other churches, and more especially of our own. If it be a task 


*«« A Bill to alter and amend the laws relating to the temporalities of 
the Irish Church, and make provision for the increase and maintenance 
of Church accommodation for her Majesty’s Subjects in Ireland.” Idid 
not propose this Bill without good advice, nor without being fully satisfied 
after many years attention to the question, that all attempts to induce the 
House of Commons to embark, without chart or compass, on the Sea of 
Irish Church Reform—or in any course of deviation from the Settlement 
of 1829, would failas they had before done, though made by able and 
eloquent men, Mr. Hume, Mr Ward, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
Mr. Moore. I was met by daring denials from Mr. Napier of incontro- 
vertible statistical facts. It was of little use to expose as I did, the 
recklessness of those denials. I had no effective Catholic support, and 
the government would have been less wary than governments are, if it 
had allowed itself to be much troubled about a matter which had slept 
quietly for some sessions, and about which, when presented in a practical 
business-like shape, nobody seemed to care. It was intimated to me 
afterwards that a vague but wholly unfounded impression prevailed, that 
es contained clauses to secure a pecuniary provision for the Catholic 
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of some difficulty to maintain the Maynooth Endowment from 
the general resources of the State, who would have the courage 
to propose a Catholic endowment out of what has always been 
considered a purely Protestant fund ? The State might possibly 
consent to any other application of the fund, how remote 
soever from its original purposes; but we cannot realize it to 
ourselves that England could ever be brought to strip a Protes- 
tant corporationof any portion of its revenue in aid of Catholics 
and of Catholic Priests, as such. On the part of Catholics them- 
selves, the idea, we believe, is entirely discountenanced. They 
would not fail to consider an endowment of this description as 
involving a connexion with the State, although it might not 
imply any actual dependence. They make no claim to the 
enjoyment of Church property, for Church purposes, but they 
certainly cannot, without deep dishonor, in any way sanction 
its enjoyment by the present occupants. Their acceptance of any 
portion would imply an acquiescence in the possession of the 
remainder by the Established Charch, a thing which, although 
they imay endure, it would be criminal in them to approve. 
Looking upon Church property to be held in Ireland by no right 
more sacred than the right of the highway-man, they would be 
answerable to conscience for compounding a felony did any 
consideration induce them to give a direct sanction to the 
retention ofany, even the smallest portion, of the ancient Church 
Property by its actual holders? It is one thing to forbear the 
prosecution of their own claim, and another to admit the claim of 
a pretender ; a claim too upon which they might rightly charge 
three hundred years of bloodshed, confiscation, disgrace, enforced 
ignorance and its attendant barbarism ; a claim which has within 
the last twenty years been urged to keep them in ignorance 
still, by the obstruction of the National System of Education ; 
a claim which, while it continues to be acknowledged, depresses 
the spirit, lowers the character, tarnishes the honor, distracts 
the councils, and deadens the energies of the nation. 

But there is another feature in Sergeant Shee’s proposal for 
religious equality strangely inconsistent with its professed ob- 
ject. It maintains and confirms the supremacy of the anti-na- 
tional institution over the national Charch, athing,as we before 
observed, to which submission may be inevitable, but to 
Which it is impossible that Catholics could give consent. We 
do not allude to the wretched question of precedence ; we Jay 
no claim to Lording or Gracing for our prelates ; for we may 
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forve a government to pass good laws, but we cannot force it 
to have good taste. We speak now of that odious supremacy 
which, iu defiance of truth and reason, is assigned by law tothe 
Establishment, when in its favour the very existence of our 
Church is affected to be denied and at most connived at. A 
Roman Catholic religion is to be sure acknowledged for certain 
purposes, but according to law, and even according to the 
law as it would be fixed by Sergeant Shee, there no more exists 
a Roman Catholic Church in Ireland then there existsan Angli- 
can Church in France. We need hardly say that we here re- 
strict the term Church to our system of pastoral government, 
which the secular government knowing to exist, and knowing 
to be as legitimate, as vigorous, as highly disciplined, as well 
organised, and as firmly established as any in the world, has the 
incredible stupidity, and the no less incredible insolence 
to treat as non-existent. ‘To judge from the statute book no 
one could tell that the Catholic population of the Island lived 
in towns and villages, that it was occupied in steady and stay- 
at-home pursuits, that it consisted of noblemen, gentlemen, 
merchants, farmers and labourers, under the spiritual govern- 
ment of regular pastors with jurisdiction geographically limited. 
For ought that appears in the statute book the bishops might 
be gipsy patriarchs fixing their diocese wherever the camp-kettle 
should be slung for the night, and shifting it when the hen-roosts 
in the neighbourhood should cease to be productive. Dr. Newman 
has somewhere observed that Protestants reason as if they 
spoke froma drawing-room window and their opponents were in the 
channel, Certainly Sergeant Shee lifts up his voice to the sublime 
Establishment as if he and we with him were in the mire. He 
introduces into his bill the detestable jargon of “ Roman Catholic 
Bishop of the diocese or district,” and for the better under- 
standing the geographical boundaries of the district, every 
wiortal parish in the entire district is to be enumerated. 


“The Turk that two and fifty kingdoms hath 
Writes not so tedious a style as this :” 


and the accession of this ‘ Roman Catholic Archbishop or Bishop 
of the Roman Catholic diocese or district,” is to be certified to 
the Government by the Roman Catholic visitors of the College 
of Maynooth. It is not suggested in virtue of what authority 
the certificate of these respectable individuals is to be the 
tile deed of our prelates, but it is apparent that Sergeant Shee 
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is bent upon humouring one of the most contemptible little. 
nesses in the English character where so much is great, that 
littleness of quibbling which induced Englishmen upon a 
question of barren title to drench with bitterness the few and evil 
days of their great enemy in St. Helena, and to cover their own 
name with dishonor by the affectation of denying his. True 
it is, the learned Sergeant practises some legal sleight of hand, 
and sidles in with a casual recognition of some Catholic titles, 
just as he might endeavour to steal up illegal evidence 
to a jury. But surely it is not this small dexterity that 
can earn the respect of honest Protestants, or command the 
support of earnest Catholics. Why not rely upon justice, 
common right, plain reason, and good policy? Might 
he not refer to Canada, and insist upon the same measure 
of justice for Ireland? In Canada there is no Established 
Church in the odious sense, and why should there be in 
Ireland more than in Canada? In Canada, the status of the 
Catholic clergy is acknowledged without circumlocution or 
ordnance surveys, or enumeration of parishes. Why wot in 
Ireland? The practice is attended with no danger or incon- 
venience in Canada; why should there be any in Ireland? 
The Canadian Catholics enjoy those rights in consequence of 
treaty obligations with an enemy ; are the Irish to expect no 
favour in the character of fellow-subjects ? The Canadians 
fought gallantly against Wolfe, and they are rewarded for their 
gallantry by religious equality; the Irish fought victoriously 
under Wolfe, and they are rewarded by inferiority. Within 
the last few years, a Catholic University for Canada was 
solemnly inaugurated by the governor, and on what principle, 
it may be asked, should there be one rule of conduct for 
Canada and another for Ireland? ‘This would be the direct, 
the manly, the respectable and eventually the successful course. 
We hope to see it adopted, and not in a tone of supplication, 
any more than in a tone of bluster, but in a tone of 
energy, quietness, and determination, 

We now return to the introductory portion of Sergeant 
Shee’s book, and it cannot be denied that what he urges with 
respect to the Catholic oath and the obligations growing out 
of it, 1s entitled to grave consideration, and that the import of 
the oath is not to be explained away by minute criticism. 
Admitting, however, to the fullest extent, that the Catholic 
Member of Parliament binds himeelf in no way to disturb or 
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weaken the Protestant religion, or to subvert the Church 
Establishment, we neither can take from Sergeant Shee what 
logicians would call the comprehension of the term Establish- 
ment, nor can we think that any interference with its emolu- 
ments would amount to its subversion ; nay we do not believe 
that it could be even weakened or disturbed by such. 

In the first place, our inquiry may limit itself to the 
discovery of what really consititutes an established religion. 
The case of Ireland is proof demonstrative, that it need not be 
the religion of the people, and in one view, a religion 1s 
entitled to be regarded as established, if it be acknuwledged 
by the law as the religion of the State. T'bat is the one 
constituent idea of a Cliurch Establishment. The State is an 
abstraction, and so must be its religion; but treating the 
State for the purposes of our inquiry as a person or a cor- 
poration, it certainly may have a religion without paying 
for it. The pauper who pays nothing is as good a Protestant 
as the peer who pays his hundreds ; and if the State paid nothing 
it would not for that be the less Protestant if it insisted 
upon being called so. It is not difficult to imagine the case 
of a country, which for some reason or other might be unable 
or unwilling to give its clergy State support, and which, 
notwithstanding, should feel so strongly upon matters of 
religion as to prohibit the public exercise of any form of 
worship but the one. We think it cannot be doubted that 
the form of worship so protected would be regarded as an 
established religion, although unsupported by the State, and 
holding this opinion, we cannot but think that the duty of a 
Catholic Member of Parliament with reference to the sub- 
version of the Establishment, is satisfied by his abstaining 
from the promotion of a formal severance between Church 
and State, in virtue of which the present ecclesiastical cor- 
poration called the Established Church, should be declared 
to be no longer the religion of the State. This we should 
hold to be the duty of the Catholic, even though his vote 
might not have the effect of diminishing the income of the 
Establishment by a groat; for although the case of an 
Establishment without State support is we believe imaginary, 
we have religion amply endowed in France where the law 
acknowledges no Established Church. 

But we have also to bear in mind that we are dealing with 
a purely local question, and that such a thing as an Irish Church 
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Establishment is utterly unknown tothe law. — It would beas 
correct to speak of a Yorkshire Church, as of an Irish Chureh, 
No one pretends that a Catholic is precluded by his oath from 
voting for the consolidation, the division or the creation of 
English Sees, or that he is obliged to speculate upon the remote 
tendency of any measure of Church discipline that is submitted 
to Parliament. The Pope did not conceive that he subverted 
the French Church, when he consented to a re-arrangement of 
its ancient divisions, although it involved the suppression of 
numerous sees, aud extinguished the rights of venerable bishops, 
If the present Irish Dioceses were by act of Parliament 
reduced to one, and that one annexed to the Diocese of Sodor 
and Man, with or without an augmentation of salary to the 
Bishop of that place, and suppose the Church Property applied 
in any manner the nation might think fit ; so long as the style 
and title of the United Church should be acknowledged by 
law, and its discipline maintained, there would in no sense be 
a subversion of the Kstablishment. There has already been a 
Duke of Ireland,(Robert De Vere,) and why not a Bishop of 
Ireland? ‘The Irish Protestants in communion with the Ksta- 
blishment, are not half as numerous as the Protestants in the 
Diocese of London, and no one could be heard to say that 
such a change, however he might deprecate it, would amount 
to a subversion of the Imperial Establishment. 

As to the question of any disturbance or weakness in the 
Kstablishment resulting from interference with what is called 
Church property, Sergeant Shee would seem to insinuate that 
the disturbance and weakness would be all upon our own side. 
He says we should be inundated with unpaid proselytizers of a 
zeal more intemperate because more genuine than that of the 
common barrators we have to deal with now. We are once 
more at a loss for the learned gentleman’s premises. We do 
not know that the Presbyterians, Methodists, Unitarians or 
Quakersare more successful even in temporary corruption than 
the people of the Establishment; they certainly are not so pro- 
minent. Indeed if we were to push Sergeant Shee’s reasoning 
to its legitimate conclusion by taking for granted that the agents 
of proselytism are indolent in proportion to their affluence, 
we should subscribe to pay them still more largely, as degene- 
rate and falling states lave purchased the forbearance of invaders. 
But for our own part, as we have already said,we desire anything 
rather than the subversion of the English Establishment 
regarded as something distinct from that of Ireland, nor even 
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‘1 the case of Ireland have we any desire to push things to an 
Some of our cotemporaries have considered us as 
speculative, but it certainly is our wish to be as practical as 
possible. Unlike our English friends, the voluntaries, we apply 
the voluntary principle, but we have not the faintest desire to 
analyze it or force it upon others. We make no appeal to 
Scripture. That would be speculative. In America, abolitionists 
and slave-holders and slave-breeders quiet their consciences with 
Scripture. If Catholics in this country object to a state endow- 
ment for themselves, that is a matter of policy, and they have 
no right to force their reluctance upon others ; but they havea 
distinct right to their proper liberties, to a legal standing for 
their clergy, and to any adjustment of the burthens of the State 
which they can constitutionally enforce. If the State think 
proper to indulge in the luxury of a Church Establishment, it 
is an imperial concern, and the expenses should be borne by 
the Empire. It will not notdo for England to say, I support my 
brauch of the Establishment, let Ireland support hers. Our 
answer is, you like your Mstablishment, it is your fancy, your 
taste, your weakness, your doll, anything you please, but we 
in Ireland don’t want it, we don’t like it, it don’t serve us, 1t 
don’t amuse us. 

So far as [reland is represented, whether by electors or 
non-electors, she repudiates an establishment for herself ; 
but she might perhaps say, I have to some extent lost my 
individuality in the Empire; and the Establishment is one 
of the disadvantages attached to the countervailing advantages 
of the British connexion. The Hstablished Church being a 
purely imperial institution, there is no reason why Ireland 
should be burthened with the exclusive support of a branch 
of it, and that upon a scale of the most wanton extravagance, 
any more than thatshe should pay out of her provincial purse, the 
regiments of the royal army that may be stationed in Ireland. 
We have no desire to impose our scruples or our policy upon 
the Protestant clergy. If they prefer state-payment let them 
have their preference, but let their payment be from imperial 
lunds and upon arational scale. We think that a plan could be 
suggested, which, without diminishing the funds of the Protes- 
tant church notably or almost at all, and without throwing 
much additional burthen upon the State, might be made to 
satisly the reasonable requirements of all parties, and that with- 
out waiting for the voidance of benefices, an absolute and 
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final change might take place in the course of a single session, 
The Consolidated Fund taking upon itself the payment of the 
Wstablished Clergy upon whateverscaleaChurch reformer might 
regulate, could recoupe itself out of the sale of Church lands 
at the full value, and with a parliamentary title—and also by 
compelling the landholders to redeem the tithe rent charge fora 
moderate composition as they have at present the option of 
redeeming their crown and quit rents. ‘The sum so_ placed 
to the credit of the Imperial ixchequer would go a large way 
in diminishing the burthen justly thrown upon imperial 
resources, while every cause of complaint in Ireland might, 
by the removal of a few odious, although really inoperative 
restrictions from the Catholic clergy be totally at an end, with- 
out any approach to the subversion of the Lstablishment, or 
any state provision for the Catholic clergy. But under no 
circumstances can this question be allowed to sleep. The 
Kstablishment will not obtain easier terms by delay. 
There are those at work everywhere, Protestant and Catholic, 
who will not suffer it to stand. In a certain sense they are 
not free agents. ‘They obey the bent and the current of the 
time. It is as mucha matter of course for them to level 
teligious inequalities, or to speak modern English, or wear 
modern costume. Civilization will of its own virtue abolish 
the present Kstablishment as effectual as it has abolished 
judicial astrology. Help who may, resist who will, “ every 
valley shall be filled, and every mountain and_ hill shall be 
brought low.” 
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SOUP AND SANCTIFICATION, 


TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 


“Tf it be desired to know the immediate cause of all this free writing and free speaking» 
there cannot be assigned a truer than your own mild, and free, and humane govern- 


ment.’’-—-AREOPAGITICA, 
Office of the Irish Quarterly Review, 
8, Grafton-strect, Dublin. 
June Ist, 1857. 


Your ExcgeLutency is doubtless aware, from oflicial and 
other sources, that during very many months a most viru- 
lent and rancorous onslaught ‘has been carried out against 
the religious ge and against the most deeply cher rished 
and most firmly believed dogmas of the Catholies of this 
country, or, in other words, against the faith of the Irish 
nation. 
If your Excellency were like the ordinary ‘ ruck” ¢ 
Englis h viceroys, who appear to have been sent here for the 
purpose of nursing their own incomes, whilst they squander 
our revenues and mismanage our affairs, 1 could not think 
of intruding upon “ the mild-e yed melancholy” of that Park, 
the tutelary bird of which is so true an emblem of Irish 
prosperity-—a fable in ashes, never revivifying, and where 
one can fancy that 
‘Round and round the spiey downs the yellow Lotos-dust 
is blown.” 

Fortunately, however, your Excellency is not such as 
these. You filled the oftice of Chief Se eretary at a time 
when Ireland was ‘‘ a great difficulty,” and whe in O’Connell, 
reenant, was a power in the state, and could thunder to his 
people as s Cicero to his, and in Cicero's words— “Togati me 
uno togato duce et imperatore vicistis.” The office you 
then held was an admirable training school for a future vice- 
roy ; it afforded you opportunities of knowing each phase 
. raseality ; opportunities equalling those possessed by a 

Catholic priest, an old Bailey attorney, or the resident phy- 
sician of'a Lock hospital. Because you have had these oppor- 
tunities, because you know the country and its people, and 
are | believe desirous to serve it and them, I now address 
you upon a subject of great importance to the peace of this 
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island. and of the chietest interest to all who are desirous to 
find good feeling existing between lrishmen of different 
religious creeds. 

rom the period when Bale, the rampant Bishop of 
Ossory, first used his erozier as an ‘alpine’ to knock 
popery out of the hearts of the Catholies, to this hour, when 
another Bishop of Ossory is desirous of driving out that 
same popery by cramming them with the bible, the error of 
all governments has been, that they would never look upon 
Catholicity as a conviction, a sentiment in the hearts of the 
people ; they would never permit themselves to understand 
that the faith of Rome should be the faith of Ireland. This 
was not asentiment springing up on the introduction of the 
new religion, it was old as the Christianity of Ireland. 
Richard Credon, who was squire to King Richard of 
England, was taken prisoner in battle by the Irish, and 
lived long amongst them as a slave. He said to Froissart, 
‘I once made inquiry concerning their faith, but they 
seemed so much displeased, I was forced to silence ; 
they said they believed in God and the Trinity, without any 
difference to our ereed, | asked which Pope (Rome or 
Avignon), they were inclined to: they replied, without 
hesitation, to that at Rome.”* How like the Irish of to-day! 
angry at an inquiry concerning their faith—declaring with- 
out hesitation for Rome—still the same, still unchanged. 

Theseerct of the failure of all England’s blundering attempts 
at inducing, or driving the Irish into an abandonment of 
Rome is found, as I have stated, in the fact, that they would 
not understand the mixture of faith and sentiment, charac- 
teristic of our race. Oppression and misrule could not 
shake our lovalty to the throne, because, as Swit so truly 
said, ‘* Loyalty is the foible of the Irish; but our people 
were loyal also to their faith, and that adherence to Rome, 
which had been a religious sentiment, England, by eruel 
misgovernment, strengthened by rendering it a watchword 
in polities, and the test of nationality. When by means of, 
as burnet calls it, their ‘* good swearers,” Primate Plunkett 
was exeented at Tyburn, one phase of England’s mode of 
onverting Treland was developed; when William permit- 
ted his Dutch tree-lanees to mark the progress of their 
, 2ailon, as they trace the march of'an eastern tyrant, by 
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“ See Froissart, vol. iv., p. 431, Ed. 1805. 
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blood, and fire, and desolation, another phase was exhibited : 
through all the reigns of the House of Brunswick we have 
the extension of an equally crushing, but not so barbarically 
bloody impolicy ; and even when “ the dragon's teeth’ had 
sprung up into armed men—the V olunteers would still keep 
the feet of England upon the necks of the Catholics. But 
times were changing; the relaxations in 1772, and the 
concessions of 1798, gave the Catholics the first taste of 
liberty ; true, the chain was upon them still, but frightened 
by these fetters, clanked upon -strong limbs, in 1828 
England made that greatest of all blunders—Emancipation : 


4 


she should have granted all, or should have withheld every- 
thing. 

And now, in this later age, one ean look upon the won- 
derful follies of governments and smile, were it not that the 
modes of conversion of the age of blood and oppression are 
replaced to-day by the sectarian agency of soup and _stir- 
about, and calumny and insult; and it is to this combina- 
tion in this new phase of proselytism I desire to draw your 
xcellency’s special attention. 

It was stated of Bushe that his success with the juries 
arose from his method of first buttering them up, and then 
‘slewthering” them down, or, in other words, from his 
knowledge of the effects of soft sawder on human nature. 
Precisely the opposite system is that adopted by the prose- 
lytizers in Ireland. They first abuse our religion and mis- 
represent it, and then they endeavour to ‘‘ slewther’” our 
poor people down with doses of the Bible, macerated in 
soup, or silvered with weekly shillings. 

— Your Excellency may not be aware of the system adopted 
(o promote the growth of Protestantism by those who fais 
to the Protestantism-at-any-rate class. "rom the ‘* Address 
issued by the Committee of Management of the St. Bridget’s 
Orphanage for five hundred children, founded by the Ladies’ 
Association of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul,” I am enabled 
br iefly to place before you a sketch of the system now and 
long employed, and to acquaint you with the reasons which 


} Ova M . ‘ ’ . 
Have impelled those ladies to found the orphanage :— 


Many friends of our projected work think that it will not be 
necessary to waste our funds upon the erection or purchase of a large 
establishment ; they say that it will be better to place the orphans 
with honest, simple nurses in the country, and keep, in a small 
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establishment here, only those who, from sickness or other causes, 
may be unfit for country nursing. 

The Catholic public have a right to ask why we should attempt 
this work. They shall hear our plea; let them then pronounce q 
fair judgment. 1m 

A poor woman came to the Ladies’ Association of Charity, in 
1856, to beg that they would do something for her three children, 
whom she had handed over to a Protestant Orphan Society. She 
was sent by a Priest, who refused to admit her to Sacraments unti] 
the children should be recovered. The Association tried, and sue. 
ceeded in rescuing them, Another came, and then another, with the 
same sad story. They rescued some of these children, but the 
Society in question soon took such precautions as prevented the 
Association from proceeding further in that direction They then 
sent some friends to the County Wicklow, where the rescued chil. 
dren had been at nurse, to try and probe the evil; they also set on 
foot inquiries in other directions, and we beg to draw the attention 
of Christian people to the result. 

We found one hundred and twenty of these children in two small 
townslands, called Windgate and Greystones, and their immediate 
neighbourhood. These children were sent to church twice every 
Sunday—to Bray in the morning, and to Delgany at mid-day. The 
nurses were remarkable for their hostility to the Catholic Church, 
We found only one child with a Catholic nurse, and that was an 
infant. The nurse told us that it would be left with her only two 
years, lest, as she said, ‘fit might learn any Catholic prayers.” Yet 
this nurse was married to a Protestant, and was at that time sending 
three of her children occasionally to the Protestant church. 

From further inquiries we discovered that these children were 
located in many other places, and in some of them in large numbers 
—in Delgany, Neweastle, Newtownmountkennedy, Powerscourt, 
Dungunstown, Rathdrum, Killesky, Donoghmore, Kiltegan, Shil- 
lelagh, Baltinglass, Inch, Carnew, Dunlevin, Tinaheiy, Ballyna- 
clush, XC. 

We were not able to find how many of them had been Catholic 
children; the few, however, that we succeeded in tracing belonged 
to parents, one or both being Catholics. 

These children are sent out by the different Protestant parishes 
of Dublin, and by the Protestant Orphan Society and the Pro- 
testant Orphan Union, of which a word presently. 

The old people told us that this system has been going on these 
forty years, and indeed we found two pretty old heads of families 
who, having been Catholic orphans in their childhood, were taken 
up by these traders in souls of men, and are now earning their bread 
chi tly by the same trade. 

The late Mrs. _—, of B——, County Wicklow, kept a nursery 
for these children in her own demesne, during forty years, the 
average number about thirty-four. These children (we believe) had 
been all Catholics; at all events she opened the establishment 
avowedly for the perversion of Catholic children ; they were exclu- 
sively females. The country people recount the prices she used to 
pay for these poor things: for some three pounds, and from that to 
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seven pounds ten shillings. They had school, a large dairy, and 
excellent training, At a certain age they were placed in situations, 
or else married; in the latter case Mrs. usually gave ten 
ounds and a cow as a marriage portion, provided they took a stout 
Protestant yeoman, according to her heart ; and thus that country 
has got a large sprinkling of a Protestant population. We collected 
several striking facts regarding this nursery ; they may be of use on 
some future occasion ; we mention one or two of them now, At one 
time Mrs. —— had a footman named G@ n, a Catholic ; he had 
one little girl. His wife, when dying, besought him in her last 
words not to give up the child to Mrs, . The unfortunate man 
did give her up, and that child is now a Mrs. R n, a Protestant, 
and rearing a large Protestant family. Some years ago, this man 
was returning to B—, in the night, and while yet in the demesne 
a sudden snow-storm came on; he sought shelter under a bush, and 
was found dead there the next morning. 

A poor old servant, living at present somewhere about Kingstown, 
tells how she was taken into B , when a very little child. 
Strange as it may seem, she remembers that her name was changed 
to Newbanks, and forgets what her own name was. She just could 
bless herself, and say two or three little Catholic prayers, During 
her stay with Mrs. , she continued repeatedly to say these 
prayers, and was every day sighing for her liberty, At last, after 
thirteen or fourteen years, she was placed in situation with a Pro- 
testant minister. The very first Sunday, when she was sent to 
church, she went to Mass, and the minister’s wife having some sus- 
picion, asked her if she had been to church. She said, yes. What 
church ? The Catholic church. So the poor woman was dismissed, 
and has ever since earned her bread with much toiling, and preserved 
her faith. 

There are many Societies and Institutions in and about Dublin, 
where the Catholic orphan finds an asyluin at the cost of his faith 
and his soul. We name the principal:—the King’s Hospital, or 
Free School of Charles LL., commonly called the Blue Coat Hos- 
pital; Hibernian Marine School; Hibernian (Soldiers’) School : 
Orphan House, North Circular-road ; Charter School, Celbridge ; 
Protestant Orphan Society; Protestant Orphan Union, &e. 

The Blue Coat Hospital—The Blue Coat Hospital, Blackhall- 
street, was founded by the Corporation of Dublin, in 1670, and 
established by Royal Charter. One hundred boys are educated here, 
and apprenticed ; they are generally the children of Protestants, but 
from time to time some Catholic orphans have been lost here. In 
this establishment nothing is tolerated but Protestantism. 

_ The Hibernian Marine School.—Yhe Hibernian Marine School, 
Sir John Rogerson’s-quay, was founded by Royal Charter in 1777, 
for the orphans of widows, and children of decayed seamen, who 
amount usually to 180. Catholics and Protestants alike are admis- 
sible, but there is no form of worship tolerated but Protestantism. 
As soon as a Catholic child enters, his prayer-book is taken from 
him, and he is obliged to go to the Protestant church. Yet this 
School is maintained, in great part, by Parliamentary grants. We 
believe that many Catholic children have lost their faith here ; per- 
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haps in the course of our work we may be able to come at something 


near the number. x ; : he 
The Hibernian Soldiers’ School—The Hibernian Soldiers’ School, 


Phenix Park, was established in 1769, for soldiers’ orphans, 
There are at present in this establishment 460 boys. The hardshij 
of this institution is, that if one of the parents happened to profess 
Protestantism, the orphan is at once registered a Protestant. This 
is bad enough, but it is even worse than it appears at first sight. 
Those who know the army say that several poor Irishmen, especially 
in the cavalry regiments, make outward profession of Protestantism, 
for the sake of promotion, &e. After their death, no matter what 
the mother says, the children are driven to the Protestant service 
in this institution. In many cases the soldier, though professing 
Protestantism, cares nothing about it, and gives his entire approba. 
tion to the mother to bring his children up Catholics ; yet this goes 
for nought. His orphan enters the Hibernian School, and accord. 
ing to this rule is registered a Protestant. In several instances 
children have practised the Catholic religion for years, and received 
the Sacraments, and have been driven to apostacy by this iniquitous 
rule. Besides, the orphans who are registered Catholics suffer 
various little vexations in this institution, and, from various circum. 
stances, think that they could get on much better as Protestants. 

The Orphan House, North Circular-Road.—The Orphan House, 
North Circular-road, was begun by Mrs, Tighe and Mrs. Este, in 
the year 1790. They at first took a small place in Prussia-street, 
where they began with five orphans. Public sympathy increasing, 
they commenced the building of the present establishment in 1792. 
They meant to accommodate 150; it was afterwards enlarged to 
receive 160 orphans, which we believe is their present number. 
After building the house they were in want of a church, and Parlia- 
ment granted £2,500 for that purpose. The age for admission is 
from tive te ten years, This institution was founded, to a certain 
extent, expressly for the purpose of perverting Catholic orphans, 
because it is open to children of every religious persuasion, and Pro- 
testantism alone is tolerated. 

Supposing that each child remains ten years, something about 960 
must have already passed through it. Wehave good reasons to 
know that many of these poor orphans have been the children of 
Catholic parents. This institution is supported in part by grants of 
public money. Whitelaw gives the annual Parliamentary grant 
(average up to his time) £1,633. Thus Catholics have been paying” 
their part of nearly £2,000 a-year this half-century, to have the 
orphans of Catholics perverted ! 

Charter School, Celbridge.—This, as we are informed, is a 
child of that old hideous Society called the Charter School So- 
ciety. It was called Charter, because incorporated by Royal 
Charter. This Society began nearly a century and a-half ago; 
it was instituted for the purpose of instructing “Irish children in 
the English language and the Protestant religion.” It partook 
largely of public favour, in the shape of immense grants of public 
money, and of private sympathy, in donations of money and land 
At one time they had forty schools. One of their modes of action 
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was, to draft the children to a great distance from home. Thus the 
children of Antrim or Donegal were conveyed in covered carts to 
Kerry or Wicklow, that the process of perversion might be carried 
on at a distance from their parents, and with no possibility of escape 
to themselves. The Celbridge School has outlived its parent, but 
inherits her principles. The number of children is about 60, all 
females; some of them are orphans that have been picked up in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland by ladies of the proselytizing species ; others 
are children surrendered by their parents (mothers in ignorance) 
to the lady of the nearest “big house,” who promised to have the 
child well educated, and provided with a good place. The funds of 
this institution are supplied at present by private benefactions. 

Protestant Orphan Society.—The Protestant Orphan So ciety, 
Upper Sackville-street, and Percy-place, Dublin, was founded in 
the year 1828, for the education of Protestant Orphans. Qne ot 
their rules is, that no ehild is eligible, unless the orphan of parents, 
both of whom had been Protestants. So far we have no complaint 
to make, but we may learn a lesson. This Society maintains 465 
orphans, and its receipts, from collections, subscriptions, &c., 
amounted, in 1855, to £3,676. Some of the persons who patronize 
and support this institution are, at the same time, active heads of 
proseylytizing establishments ; and hence Catholics may entertain 
very just suspicions of the working and designs of this Society, espe- 
cially when we see therein orphans bearing such name as O'Neill, 
O'Flaherty, Kelly, Magennis, Kennedy, &e. In the printed list of 
their Report for 1855 several such names are found. 

Protestant Orphan Union, 9, Upper Sackville -street.—In the words 
of their second Rule, ‘* The object of this Society is to provide diet, 
lodging, clothing, and Seriptural education for destitute orphans, 
who have had but one Protestant parent, and to apprentice them to 
Protestant masters and mistresses of approved religious principles 
and conduct.” This Society maintains at present 109 of those poor 
creatures. Some of them have been, to our knowledge, the children 
of Catholic parents ; however, the reflection is more distressing, 
that they are the children of one Catholic parent. This work has 
been unremittingly carried on since 1830. ‘Their income for the 
year 1855 was £700, which was collected, generally in very small 
sums, all through the country; the agents and collectors being, in 
several cases, the Protestant shopkeepers of country towns. 

Some of us visited a small orphanage at Portobello ; the Matron 
told us that she believed several of the orphans had been Catholics ; 
that for each asum of ten pounds yearly was paid. We inferred 
from this, that some fanatics, anxious to have an orphan of their 
own, have laid hold of these Catholic children, and are paying ten 
pounds a-year to have them Protestantized. If this conclusion be 
correct, let him who reads think. 

Besides all these, nearly every Protestant parisb in Dublin main- 
tains a small Orphanage or Boarding-house; but whether any of 
the over-zealous make use of them for tie perversion of Catholic 
orphans, we have not as yet sufficient means of knowing. 

Foundling Hospital.—We all remember to have heard of the 
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huge Foundling Hospital, James's-stt et. This was founded ip 
1704, for the reception of foundlings from all Ireland, It was 
maintained at a cost, yearly, of some £30,000 of public money, 
Seven thousand children, or nearly, was their standing number— 
about five thousand at nurse in the country, and two thousand in 
the establishment. At a certain age they were taken from the 
nurses, into the institution; they were all strictly brought up Pro- 
testants. For along time Protestant nurses could not be found for 
all, but the few children that imbibed Catholicity from their nurses 
were perverted in the establishment. This Hospital was closed in 
1835. The children brought into Protestantism by this one institu- 
tion, during the 131 years of its working, must have been somewhere 
about 56,000. This wholesale system of infant destruction has 
been re-enacted in the shape of a rule, by which all children, the 
religion of whose parents is unknown, are registered Protestants 
upon entering the Workhouse. Hapless infant! thy mother has 
abandoned thee ; the State becomes thy stepmother, to nurse thee 
in heresy This rule has already begun to do its work in many of 
the Poorhouses. At present it is not easy to come at all the parti- 
culars of the foundlings of Dublin ; we believe that the number of 
these innocent creatures exposed in Dublin amounts every year to 
about 100. A large proportion goes into Protestant hands. 

In Dublin, from time to time, you meet a young widow, the relict 
of a tradesman; she has one or two little infants, and she is not able 
to support them, She has been a respectable servant before her 
marriage; she has an utter aversion to the Poorhouse. The 
Catholic Orphanage cannot take her children gratis; she leaves 
them in the Protestant Orphan Union, or some such place, and goes 
to her situation. Again, a poor young woman from some part of 
the country finds herself in the city, in raggedness and want; she 
has one child ; she goes to one of these Sunday Schools; a bland 
lady offers to take charge of the child. After a little time, and some 
struggles of human nature, the child is given up, and the mother 
goes to England to find work. 


Thus your Excelleney will perceive that all methods, fair 
and untair, have been adopted to carry out ashameless sys- 
tem of proselytism; but these are the inoffensive features 
of the scheme, and cannot be considered as likely to disturb 
the peace of the community. But there is another species 
of proselytism inaugurated by, and carried on under the in- 
spection of, the Society for Irish Church Missions to Roman 
Catholies, a society which is a disgrace to Protestantism, 
and a pestilent sore in the commonwealth. This society, 
with others of'a like class, holds its annual meeting in Dublin, 
in the month of April. The last meeting was held in the 
Kotundo, on the 20th of April, the Earl of Clancarty pre- 
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ling, whose name will doubtless suggest to your Excel- 
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lency Moore's Lord Belzebub’s letter to the Brunswick 
Club, and its 
‘Who the devil, he humbly begs to know, 
’ 
Are Lord Gl—nd—ne, and Lord Dunlo ?” 

” 
whom Lord Belzebub classed among the not ‘‘ decent lords 
and “rubbishy baronets” of the club. His lordship (not 
Belzebub, but Clanearty), with that blundering which dis- 
tincuishes bucolie Irish peers, thus delivered himself, and 

oO 7 . . 
| beg you tonote the admission thatadvantage was taken 
of the terrible famine to gain followers to Protestantism. Lord 
Clancarty said (I quote from the Warder of April 25th) :— 

{t was not the needs of the metropolis of Dublin that first called 
the attention of Englishmen to the spiritual wants of Ireland; it 
was, as I understand, in viewing the wants of the far west that my 
rev. friend Mr. Dallas, and another rev. friend, became acquainted 
with those wants—they saw what darkness overspread the far west 
of Ireland, and they determined to endeavour to spread the light of 
the gospel in those parts (hear, hear). The society was not an im- 
mediate consequence of their visit; nor was it an immediate 
consequence of the great visitation that subsequently took place 
—I mean the famine; but it first called their attention to the 
spiritual wants of the people ; and when the English people opened 
their resources to relieve the wants of the starving Irish people, those 
who administered to the wants of the body became further acquainted 
with the still greater wants of the soul (hear, hear). They saw that 
if bread were wanting for the body, the bread of life was wanting for 
the soul (applause) ; and it is some comfort to think that if the great 
calamity brought many to an untimely grave, many have received the 


~ 


light of life (hear, hear, and applause. ) 

Your Excellency has now the whole secret. Food and 
the Bible; soup and sanctification ; stirabout and the bread 
of life! I have no doubt that numbers of well-meaning 
Englishmen subseribe to this sanctimonious swindle, and 
believe they are actually helping to make honest Protest- 
ants. I know that men who were once Catholics, and some 
who were Catholic priests, belong: to this society, and we 
have them on the platform, spouting against Rome with all 
that rancour of hatred which Byron expressed when he 
writes of Alp, the renerade— 

‘‘ Tle stood a foe, with all the zeal 
Which young and fiery converts feel.” 

I know the things told at these meetings all pass for 
truth, The speakers spare no protestations of success, and 
there is no man like the proprietor of shares in soup and 
sanctification for, in Stock Exchange parlance, “ rigging 
the market.” From the young Seripture-reader, who is 
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learning his ‘* daddy mammy upon the “ drum eccle- 
siastick.” to the first fiddle of the great choir of che 
rubim in white chokers, who love God, and don‘ 
love their neighbours, all are ready to pledge them- 
selves to the success of the society, and take every Op- 
portunity, in season and out of season, to render themselves 
a nuisance to the people of Ireland. Take, for example, the 
following passage from the speech of the Rey. Mr. Mae 
Carthy, delivered at the meeting at which Lord Clancarty 
presided —— 

Contemporaneously two pastorals appeared from Dr. Cullen ; one stated 
that their controversial classes were conducted in a very extraordinary way 
—that in fact the pretended Roman Catholics who came forward were per- 
sons engaged by them for the purpose of misrepresenting the Church of 
Rome, that their agents and themselves should have an easy victory over 
the arguments put forward by these sham Roman Catholics. Well, he 
(Mr. MacCarthy) thought that was coming to very close quarters, and ac. 
cordingly sent a letter to Dr. Cullen, in which he made three propositions 
on behalf of the society, the last being that he should join in half the ex. 
pense of procuring a room in the Rotundo where they could have con- 
venient ground to discuss the points at issue ; that he could have his 
priests on one side, and they would be on the other, and there they would 
have a free stage and no favour, for a full discussion of the whole contro- 
versy (hear, hear). And he just put it to him that if he did not adopt any 
of the plans proposed he would be practically giving up the defensibility 
of his system. He sent him that letteron Friday evening, and the next 
morning he thought it would not be a bad step to pay him a visit in person 
(laughter), and so Mr. Rogers, Mr. Vickers, and himself, resolved to go 
and wait upon his grace (hear, hear). They had no anticipation of hav- 
ing a personal interview with him. They could not expect such an honour. 
They were satisfied that on being announced he should have asked their 
names and their business, and that of course should be a bar to their en- 
trance to his presence , and if he were out they resolved to leave their 
names, and promise to call again. But, in order to meet any difficulty 
that might occur, they thought it well that some of the Scripture-readers 
should accompany them, not to defend them, but in order to make their 
business public, and that the whole street might be cognisant of it (hear, 
hear). However, just as the got into the hall of Dr. Cullen’s residence, 
and were writing their names on their cards who should comein upon them 
but Dr. Cullen himself (laughter). He stood confronting the three of 
them. He ( M. MacCarthy) said they had come to have some conversa- 
tion with him ona matter of business. Dr. Cullen took off his hat very 
politely, and said he did not know their names. He told him their 
names, and added that their business had reference to a_ State- 
ment he had put forward, that they had distorted and misrepresented 
the doctrines of the Church of Rome. So, he replied, ‘* Whatever you 
have to say write, and let the public judge.” He complained particularly 
of their handbills misrepresenting the Roman Catholic religion, and con- 
taining insults offered to the blessed Virgin. He (Mr. MacCarthy) re- 
marked that a little explanation would settle the whole matter, for they 
were careful to take their statements of the Roman Catholic doctrines 
from Roman Catholic books. The general principle of their controversy 
was to beat Roman Catholics on their own ground (hear, hear). Dr. 
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Cullen said their placards ignored the ninth commandment. Well, he 
was beginning to be puzzled about the number of the commandments, He 
knew that the Church of Rome divided some of them and clipped others. 
However Dr. Cullen saved him further trouble by saying, ‘* Thou shalt 
not bear false witness against thy neighbours.” He adopted the Protestant 
division, he supposed, as a concession to their prejudices (laughter). Mr. 
Rogers and Mr. Vickers said several things to him also, and the latter 
asked him if he would undertake to answer the statements put forward ? 
No,” said he after some hesitation, “ I will not doany such thing.” He 
(Mr. MacCarthy) then said that that was the very point they themselves 
came to complain of, that he violated the ninth commandment by charg- 
ing them with distortion and misrepresentation, and offering insults to the 
blessed Virgin. So then he bid them good morning, and said he was not 
in the habit of retailing lies. He put on his hat, walked to the stairs, and 
turning round said something which did not reach them. They made 
their bow, eveunt omnes, saying they would write according to his sugges- 
tion. Now, the Freeman's Journal, in giving an account of the interview, 
said Dr. Cullen ordered his servant to turnthem out; but he did no such 
thing. He was quite polite until he became a little excited, but he really 
said nothing offensive He (Mr. MacCarthy) sent him another letter, 
which was returned to him unopened. Thinking that that was done by 
his servant he wrote again, asking whether he had authorised such an act, 
or whether it had been done dishonestly by his servant. To that he had 
got no reply (hear). 

Can your Excellency imagine anything more absurd ? 


1 


Fancy any Catholic priest in London foreing himself into 
Lambeth Palace, and “ tackling’ the archbishop in his own 
hall. Your Excellency is a polite man; the Archbishop of 
Canterbury may be a mild man; but certainly if such a 
piece of insolence had been done to the Hotspur of Exeter, 
the person perpetrating it would find himself ejected without 
delay, and our verdict would be, serve him right. 

But it is not in visits to Dr. Cullen that these people em- 


ploy themselves. They force themselves into the houses of 
the poor, and begin by insulting the religious feelings of 


those amongst whom they thrust themselves. Canon 
Mac Cabe, the parish priest of Francis-street, tells the public, 
through the Lreeman’s Journal, that a Scripture-reader 
said to a poor woman, ‘ Did you ever see the Pope of Rome?” 
“No,” was the answer. ‘ Well,” pointing to a large dog, 
“there he is.” Consider the effect of this upon an excitable 
people. A lady complained to a poor woman that some plain 
work which she had given her was brought home very much 
soiled about the stitches. “ Why, then,” saidshe, ‘‘ shure while 
I was sewin’ it, two swaddler ladies came into the room, 
and began abusin’ the Blessed Virgin, and sayin’ she had 
other childhren besides the Redeemer; and shure my hand 
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got so hot, and I was so fidgety, I made all the end of the 
work dirty.” ‘ Why,” said the lady, ‘did you not tell 
them to go away?” ‘Oh, shure I did, an’ they wouldn't.” 
‘Well, why did you not call a policeman?” ‘ Oh, faix 
| couldn't, but shure while they wor talkin’, I was sayin’, 
‘Mary, conceived without sin, pray for me.’” The neigh- 
bours all know these things ; they canvass them ; they see 
the Scripture-reader entering the house ; they see placards 
‘affectionately inviting’ the Catholics to attend the mis- 
sion, to hear their religion maligned, and containing such 
propositions as these following ;— 


Popery teaches that oaths to Heretics can be dispensed by the 
Pope. 

Popery teaches that allegiance to an Heretical Monarch is not 
binding in conscience. 

Popery teaches that mental reservation towards Heretics is not 
only not sinful but even meritorious when the good of the Church 
requires it. 

The Church of Rome not only grants pardon for all past crimes, 
but even grants a license for all future sins by paying to the Priest a 
given sum of money. 

At different periods during the Middle Ages the Popish Church 
freely granted pardon to public murderers by their endowing Monas- 
teries, and by paying certain sums of money to the Pope. 

In several countries on the Continent of Europe, the Nunneries 
are the seats of the grossest immorality. 

The Popish Mass is an invention of the Priests for personal 
homage ; and a diabolical doctrine of grovelling idolatry. 


jut these are nothing in atrocity to the following, which 
might be read last May on every posting place from the 
College to Merrion :— 

Trish Church Missions to the Roman Catholics. 

Mr. George M*Guigan will preside at the Discussion Meeting, in 
Irishtown Schoolhouse, near Irishtown Church, on this (Wednesday 
evening,) May 20, 1857, at half-past seven o’clock. 

Subject—‘‘Is there a Purgatory ?” 

If the Priests of the Church of Rome have the power to take a 
soul out of Purgatory, why have they left the soul of the late Dr. 
Murray so long in torment ? 

Your Excellency knew the late Archbishop ; Fenelon, ot 
Francis de Sales was not more prudent, mild, and inoffensive ; 
and we may say of him, as Fuller said of his Good Bishop— 
‘ This life was so spotless that malice is angry with him, because 
she cannot be angry with him.” The ruffianism employed 11 
private may be judged from the ruffianism thus daringly ex- 
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hibited in public. Could your Excellency wonder if Mr. 
George M‘Guigan’s poster had produced results, strikingly 
displayed upon himself, on his audience, or on the Imshtown 
school-house ? 

But these people do not confine themselves to their churches 
and schoolhouses. When the high tide of Sunday fashion sets 
in on Kingstown pier; when our tremendous young Crimean 
heroes, all hair, teeth, and pluck, like so many Skye terriers, 
are parading the esplanade, then amidst the swell of crinoline, 
the fall of lace, the mingled odour of sea-weed and Frangipinn, 
of pitch and eau-de-Cologne, there arises a Dr. Cantwed/-looking 
personage in a white-cravat, but above the vanity of a bow-knot or 
of a shirt-collar, and supported by a few men and a few elderly 
maidens, who hold his cloak or uwbrella ; he turns up his eyes, 
clears his voice, and reads the gospel of the day. Scofling, 
sneering, hustling, are going on all around, and, eventually, the 
speaker is obliged to decamp, after having insulted the feelings of 
the vast majority of those who wish to enjoy the air and sunshine, 
which Gud sends them, undisturbed by the mouthing of the rogue 
or of the fanatic. Toone whocan look on without being offended, 
thescene issuggestive of theinimitable letter in Humphry Clinker 
in which A/att. Bramble describes to Dr. Lewis, Humphry’s 
preaching to Zasitha and Winifred Jenkins, and will amply re- 
pay your Ixcellency, if you can for once, & la Haroun Alraschid, 
become an auditor and spectator. But there arethose whocannot 
listen and smile ; and breaches of the peace have more than 
once occurred. 

But if your Excellency could forget, or excuse, all the in- 
centives to breaches of the peace, of which these absurd people 
are the sources, a recent outrage has served to place them 
and their teaching in a light which cannot be overlooked. 
The following passage from the Mreeman’s Journal will explain 
the matter to which I refer :— 

The cause of the great excitement which has been disturbing the 
peace of the city for the last three weeks, has arisen out of the follow- 
ing wanton and sacrilegious outrage :—On the 25th of March last— 
the Feast of the Annunciation—a disciple of the Coombe proselytisers 
went into the Church of St Nicholas, Francis-street, and approached 
the altar rails for the apparent purpose of receiving the Holy com- 
munion. Immediately after receiving it from the clergyman, he left 
the church, and, taking the sacred elements out of his mouth, placed 


them in his handkerchief, but finding that they had become too moist 
and had adhered to the handkerchief, he went off at once to the 
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Catholic Church of St. Audeon, High-street, and received the sacra. 
mental elements a second time. On this occasion he contrived to 
succeed in his diabolical purpose, and for eight or ten days he went 
about amongst his pious brethren showing the consecrated elements 
and boasting of his cleverness. He also exhibited them at a bible 
meeting which was held at the Wesleyan a Stephen’s Green. 
After a great deal of trouble and anxiety, the Rev. Mr. M‘Cabe suc. 
ceeded in getting them back, and they are at present deposited in the 
Church of St. Nicholas. It was the remembrance of this terrible 
sacrilege that influenced the people on Tuesday night last, when they 
attacked the lunatic Rooney, as they saw him rush to the altar, 
believing at the time he was a Souper. Such is the state of feverish 
excitement under which the people are labouring, that it is feared the 
devotions ordained by the church must be suspended, as it requires 
nearly all the time, influence, and persuasion of the clergy of the 
parish to prevent the people taking the Jaw and vengeance into their 
own hands, for the sacrilegious outrages and insults offered to their 


holy religion. 
This, your Excellency will admit, is an outrage of no ordinary 


character; it has caused excitement, such as | have rarely wit- 
nessed, and has given no little trouble to the police ; it is one 
of those outrages which our people never forget—pardon me if I 
say it—one of those which they should not forget; and were it not 
that they are somewhat better acquainted with God’s law than 
their enemies give them credit for, it would be one of those 
deadly offences for which-— Vendetta di cent’? anni ha ancor i 
lattaiuoli.” 

Thus, your Excellency will perceive, that those proselytizers 
are permitted to disturb the public peace, and to flaunt what 
they call ¢heir religion in the faces of the Irish people; yet, 
these same people are denied in workhouses, in gaols, and in 
hospitals, the aids which ¢e?r religion affords to them. Make 
the people anything, anything but take their Catholicity. Let 
in the Seripture-reader, keep out the Sister of Mercy ; let in 
the female tract distributor, keep out the Sister of Charity. 
“Why,” said an English Protestant friend to me a few days ago, 
“do they not have the nuns in the gaols and workhouses?” 
“Oh!” said I, “that would encourage Popery.” He was a 
profane man, and he said—** What the devil matter is it what 
it would encourage, if it made these people better, and if they 
believed in it.” Poor, innocent, well-meaning, honest represen- 
tative of the genuine Bull—he little knew what nonsense he 
talked ; he was quite ignorant enough of Ireland to be an ng- 
lish-born Chief Secretary ; he was well meaning enough to be a 
Lord Lieutenant, equal to your Excellency. Fancy, though, 
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how the Constitution would tremble if a sick man in gaol should 
be comforted with words of joy beyond the grave by a Sister of 
Charity ; think how the Habeas Corpus Act would be endan- 
gered if a Sister of Mercy should be permitted to teach the 
knowledge of the great free world of heaven to the pining re- 
pentant prisoner ; contemplate the destructive effect upon 
morality, if a nun were allowed to pour her gentle, holy 
words into the ears of the inmate of the workhouse, ears 
polluted by the horrors it is forced to hear in these pandemo- 
niums, where vice in rags is side by side with virtue in tatters ; 
aud where the sin-scarred woman is the companion of the vir- 
tuously reared, though poor young girl. They tell us that 
ninety per cent of the girls reared in the two Dublin Union 
Workhouses become prostitutes ; would it injure the cause of 
morality ; would it increase the cost of hospital support ; would 
itadd to the estimated expenses of gaol maintenance, and of the 
item of the estimates headed “ Justice,” if the Sisters of 
Mercy or Charity were permitted to tell these poor creatures of 
a world beyond the poorhouse, and better than the streets, and 
to show them that Christianity has other ministers besides 
guardians, matrons, masters, and ignorant or ruffian officials ? 
These things will not be done; but, in the face of day, 
at all times, in all ways, and in all quarters, the faith of 
the people is maligned, their religious feelings are insulted, 
and, whilst the religion of millions at home is decried, con- 
temned, and despised, that. of their idolatrous fellow-subject, 
abroad is protected, his superstitions are respected, and his 
idols are guarded. Consider the following passage from a 
letter dated Caleutta, April 9th, 1857, and which has ap- 
peared in the Zimes and all the other papers :— 
_ To show you the extreme anxiety of Government to avoid offend- 
Ing the religious prejudices of the men, I will relate one incident 
which occurred on the day of the disbanding. Her Majesty’s 84th 
were landed from the steamer at the Barrackpore Ghaut. Close by 
the Ghaut is a little temple, outside which the Sepoys put their house- 
hold deities, ugly little images of wood, stone, earth or brass. Now 
the instinet of a European soldier when he sees an idol] is to knock its 
head off, not from hatred of idols, but love of mischief. General 
Hearsey knew that any insult of the kind would exasperate the Sepoys 
to madness. He, therefore, received the men himself, and the first 
two soldiers who landed were ordered to stand sentry over the deities. 
‘o on the parade-ground there were Europeans prepared to put down 
a mutiny caused by the Sepoys’ dread of conversion, and outside the 
— ground there were Europeans keeping guard over the Sepoys’ 
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Just so. European soldiers—Irish Catholic soldiers, per. 
haps—guarding the idols of the Sepoy in India, whilst that 
which the Catholic believes to be really and truly the body 
and blood of his Saviour is desecrated in Ireland, and the 
scoundrel who perpetrates the sacrilege is permitted to 
escape with me reed 

Does your Excellency believe that the people of this 
country love England too well? Do they believe the Church 
Establishment to be a benign institution, advantageous to 
Ireland, and tending to reduce taxation, and to develop the 
resources of the nation? Your Excellency knows that the 
people of Ireland—the Catholics, the bone and sinew of the 
population—hate the Church Establishment ; but they bear 
it as they bear any other legal atrocity or national absur- 
dity. But will they bear patiently the continuation of the 
insults and sacrileges I have placed before you? I do ask 
you to interpose to prevent the recurrence of these scenes 
and acts. 

What! it may be said, deprive a free people of liberty of 
speech and of freedom to teach? I do not seek to deprive 
any section of our fellow-subjects of liberty of speech and 
of freedom toteach. I give the right to each as their own ; 
but it is a wise maxim, that “‘ Utere tuo ut alienum non 
ledas.” I want no Index, expurgatory or prohibitory. 1 
want to set no “ twenty engrossers’”’ over our “‘ flowery crop 
of knowledge.” I want liberty of speaking and teaching 
for all; and I esteem the Areopagitica the noblest piece 
of eloquence and of reasoning in the English language, 
whilst I remember that it was written to convince a party 
setting what they called religion above every law, right, and 
feeling, save the law, and right, and feeling which exactly 
suited their own views of law, and right, and feeling. 

I do not ask your Excellency to “set an oligarchy of 
twenty engrossers” over the liberty of speaking, or writing, 
or teaching. I donot ask you to bring ‘a famine on our 
minds,” or to measure to us, through the bushel of any 
religion. But is liberty of speaking and thinking the 
license of abuse, and slander, and misrepresentation, all 
tending to create breaches of the peace, and certainly creat- 
ing animosity and religious rancour? When men talk ot 
liberty of teaching and of speaking they think of Erasmus, 
of Melancthon, of Locke, of Milton, of Taylor, of Bacon, 
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of Cudworth, of Massillon, of Bossuet, of Paley, of Pascal, 
of Swift, of Doyle, of Wiseman, and of Whately. They do 
not think of consecrated cobblers, of tailors with a call, of 
doctors who abuse their position as hospital attendants, of 
women who become sanctified crimps, stealing into the 
wretched homes of the poor, asking them to barter faith for 
bread, and, in their mad fanaticism against Catholicity, for- 
tting that the good Samaritan was not a proselytizer. 

I have not written this to your Excellency for the pur- 
ose of urging oppressive acts or magisterial non-obstantes ; 
ut you will have perceived that, if the law has not been 

broken, the people, to whom thanks are due, are the very 

eople least likely to obtain them. To the Catholic Priests 
and the Catholic police force of Dublin debts of gratitude 
are owing which your Excellency may never know. But 
how long this patience may last it is difficult to determine ; 
and the sooner all persons endeavouring to secure a change 
of religion in Catholics are confined to their legitimate 
spheres—their places of worship, or the private houses or 
lodgings to which they are invited, the betfer for the peace 
of Dublin. If the proselytizers want truth to triumph, 
surely truth will triumph only by truthful means. ‘“‘ Our 
trumpet,” writes Bacon, ‘‘ doth not summon, and courage 
men to tear and rend one another with contradictions ; and, 
in a civil rage, to bear arms and wage war against them- 
selves ; but rather that, a peace concluded between them, 
they may, with joint forces, direct their strength against 
nature herself, and take her high towers, and dismantle her 
fortified holds, and thus enlarge the borders of man’s domin- 
nion, so far as Almighty God of His goodness shall permit.” 

These, your Excellency, were wise thoughts, and should 

be the guiding rules of a viceroy who, like your Excellency, 
knows this country and its people. Because I think they 
are your opinions i have brought the facts, contained in this 
letter, before you. I am a Catholic, but I trust, from any- 
thing I have to this point written, I might be a Muggle- 
tonian ora Darbyite, with a regard for the peace of the country, 
and the feelings of my fellow-Irishmen, of all conditions 
and of all creeds. If the-Catholics of Ireland (the people 
of Ireland), were to insult the few hundreds of thousands, 
in this country, who differ with them in religion, I woul 
protest as strongly, and as emphatically, against the acts of 
B 
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the Catholies, as I do now against the shameful conduet of 
those who, under the pretext of religion, spread hatred and 
ill-feeling, and revive every recollection of past wrongs, and 
of the time when priest-hunting, and papist-hanging were 
the tests of loyalty, and the amusements of orangeism. Our 
poor people see that they are, on every side, worried 
by a set of ecclesiastical hirelings ; they know that in very 
many cases the Protestant parochial clergy do not counte- 
nance these black-ccated nuisances; but this does not 
save the church from the hatred excited by deeds perpetrated 
in its name. The people know that amongst their most 
harassing persecutors are men who were once Catholics; 
men who sold their souls for the velvet cap of the scholar; 
or men who were once shop-boys, with a knowledge of 
Irish, and a certain quickness in dispute, anda confirmed 
taste for lying, and who, haying obtained the notice ofa 
Protestant bishop, were hurried, with holy velocity, through 
college ; or, wretched drunken Catholic priests, breaking 
every vow in turn, and as uncertain in creed or in repent- 
ance, as Cranmer, or Latimer, or Ridley ; and who, rushing 
from the public-house or the brothel, slander the religion 
and the order which they had disgraced (their only acts of 
reparation being the abandonment of their religion and the 
priesthood) ; and who are cherished and hailed as brothers 
by the Priests’ Protection Society. The people feel all 
this, and see, too, that a vile herd of men, young and old, 
and well known to the constabulary and the police, are 
employed as the light skirmishers to this main body of 
ecclesiastics, who make their religion what Holloway makes 
the science of medicine, a nuisance to all but bill-stickers 
and advertising agents. 

I would not, your Excellency—who could ?—object to the 
fullest and most free efforts to make converts to Protestantism 
if legitimate means only were employed to bring about the re- 
sults. Catholicity, with its Divine Founder, its origin in far 
off ages, and its vitality to-day, as vigorous and heaven-guard- 
ed as ever, has nothing fo fear; and when sects who wrangle 
amongst themselves on points of doctrine, unite in a wonderful 
unanimity to abuse and slander Catholicity, the abuse and slan- 
der do not injure, for as we measure towers by their sha- 
dows, so we can estimate great institutions by their calumni- 
ators ; and when, amidst the wild jarring jangle of conflicting 
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theologies the eternal Church is threatened with destruction ; 
and when the raff of the May Meetings’ orators tell me that a 
faith which has gained from Oxford its glories, and from the 
Church of England its lights ; when it shows me as a set off, 
some drunken priests and half-starved peasants or tradespeople, 
limed to the Mission-House by food, and warmth, and cloth- 
ing, [ may be pardoned if I estimate the reverend gentlemen 
who do the ground and lofty tumbling before Lord Castle- 
maine, as not only warris xaxor but likewise peavrus xaxos— 
not alone prophets of evil, but likewise evil prophets. 

If your Excellency will keep these people in their churches ; 
if you will prevent the display of offensive placards ; if you 
will, for the protection of the public peace, check the disgrace- 
ful and unnecessary exhibition called Open Air Sunday Preach- 
ing, and that most dangerous practice, the visitation of Catho- 
lies by Scripture Readers, you will do much to prove that you 
are as wise a Viceroy in these particulars as in very many 
others; whilst by these acts, you will have proved the best 
friend of social order, of true religion, and (but this latter I 
very much regret) of the Irish Church Establishment. 

But, it may be said, if I have so strong a belief in the truth 
of Catholicity, why do I oppose the disturbers of the country— 
would not silence in a right cause be best? The objection 
would be well founded if every man, woman, and child in the 
Liberty, and in Townsend-street, and all such neighbourhoods, 
were calm, calculating, reflecting people, and were fully impres- 
sed with the wise Italian motto, ‘ Il tacer non fd mai scritto.” 
But unfortunately these poor people are not so philosophical. 
They believe that the scripture readers and their employers ex- 
ist only to defame and abuse the most cherished doctrines and 
ceremonies of the Catholic Religion. Receiving the Eucharist, 
and desecrating it ; befouling the name of Gods Mother ; in- 
sulting the head of the Catholic Church; ribald sneers at Con- 
fession, and Absolution, and Penance, and Indulgences ; scoun- 
drel falsehoods upon Nuns and Convents; branding the peo- 
ple as ignorant slaves to the Priests, those Priests towards 
whom every one of the Catholics to whom the words are ad- 
dressed, or for whom the placards are posted, feels as the peasant 
who sings, in poor John Banim’s lines— 

“ Who, as friend only met, 
Soggarth Aroon. 
Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth Aroon. 
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Aud when my heart was dim 
Gave, whilst his eye did brim, 
What I should give to him, 
Soggarth Aroun :” 
sneers at the doctrine of Purgatory, one so dear to the warm 
hearts of the Irish, and by which they are, as they believe, en. 
abled to extend the love of kindred and friends beyond the grave ; 
these, your Excellency, are the insults and injuries which a 
small body of men are permitted to offer to the millions of Irish 
Catholics; and though sufferance has very long “ been the 
badge of all his tribe,” yet he may remember, when wronged, 
insulted, despised, unprotected by the law, that he has not alone 
eyes, senses, affections, passions, but also—hands. He finds 
that the Gods of the Hindoo are guarded from insult ; he dis- 
covers that the idol of the Indian is respected, and he learns to 
believe that had he been born a Fire- Worshipper his supersti- 
tion would have been considered a national orthodoxy ; but, be. 
ing only a Catholic and an Irishman, his creed is maligued and 
contemned, and his clergy are misrepresented as teachers of 
idolatry, of perjury, and of immorality. There is respect for 
every faith save his, there is a just regard for every feeling, or 
prejudice, or, if you will, superstition, save his, and even the Mor- 
mon, in his rites of blasphemy, aud in the development of his Ma- 
hometanism of the West, is unmolested, yet the Lrishman’s Catho- 
lic faith—the faith of Saints, of Kings, of Philosophers and of 
Sages—living through all time, and eternal as truth, is slan- 
dered, blasphemed, and insulted by the rabble of the sectarian 
world, and by the fanatics who are duped by sanctimonious char- 
latans, and bilked by ecclesiastical Dulcamaras in white cravats 
and clerical broadcloth. It is not thus that converts are made to 
religion ; it is not thus that people are made loyal to a State; itis 
not thus Christianity is spread—but itis thus that our poor 
people are taught to look to American sympathy for succour, and 
to French oneness of faith with an eye half longing. Men may 
say that these things mean nothing—who can tell what they 
mean ¢ who can calculate the patience of a Nation? what states- 
man would willingly permit a sore in the right arm of the 
Kingdoms to be rankled into a cancer ? Look to your army and 
navy—count the Irish Catholics in these services; read the 
blazoned names, shining in golden glory, upon the roll of the 
Order of Valor ; remember how Irish Catholics are leading in 
Colonial Governments, and then consider if it is wise, oF 
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safe, or just, OF Christian, to permit the religion of a Nation, 
such as Ireland, to be insulted, or maligued. 

I have written, your Excellency, this letter, a most ungrate- 
ful task, because, a watcher of events, and one who sees and 
hears for himself, I know that the present system by which Ca- 
tholics and their faith are insulted in lreland, with impunity, 
cannot be permitted, with safety, to continue. If ever there 
was a time when the friends of the Church Establishment in 
Ireland should be careful not to irritate the people, that time 
is now. With a great voluntary party in England opposed to 
it; with the entire body of the people ready to aid in its destruc- 
tion; with a powerful and opulent Free Church party in Scot- 
land—was the Irish Church ever so surrounded, and yet, as if 
to hasten its overthrow, these fanatics of the Coombe and ‘l'owns- 
end-street, are becoming daily more offensive, more rampant, 
and more audacious. The Catholic Clergy and the Catholic 
Police have to this period been able to preserve the peace ; 
how much longer the former may be able, or the latter may be 
willing to preserve it is a problem depending on many circum- 
stauces, any one of which may teach us over again, that “ He 
who takes up arms for coat and conduct, and his four nobles 
Danegelt,” may consider that the coat and arms are a disgrace, 
and that the four nobles are a bribe to support a system op- 
posed to religion, to reason, to justice, and to country. ‘That 
such things as these may never be, I most sincerely hope ; it 
rests with your Excellency to remove the causes, and thus ob- 
viate all chance of the possible evils. 

For my own part I do not regret the attention which these 
fanatics have drawn upon themselves, because I believe that 
their efforts to falsify Catholic doctrines have made many Ca- 
tholics the more careful to zealously perform every duty incul- 
cated, or commanded by these same doctrines ; and whilst 
“The Controversial Class,” and the “ Prayer Meetings” of 
the Mission House are proclaiming that Catholics are deprived 
of the Bible, and of the free use of the Sacred Volume, I find 
(he following advertisement posted on every wall in Dublin, 
and advertised in every Catholic.Newspaper in Ireland : 

James Duffy, has the honour to announce that, with permission 


of the illustrious Prelates of Ireland, he will have ready for delivery 
on the 15th inst., in one handsome volume, Price Three Shillings, 


THE HOLY BIBLE, 


Translated from the latin vulyate, diligently compared with the 
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Hebrew, Greek, and other editions, in divers languages, the Old 
Testament, first published by the English College at Douay, A.D, 
1609+ and the New Testament, first published by the English Gol. 
lege at Rheims, A.D., 1582; with annotations, references, historical 
and chronological index, &c., &c., the whole revised and diligently 
compared with the latin vulgate, 

APPROBATION. 

This New Edition of the English Version of the Brats, printed 
with our permission, by James Duffy, 7, Wellington-quay, Dublin, 
carefully collated, by our direction, with the clementine vulgate, 
likewise with the Douay Version of the Old Testament of 1609, and 
with the Rhemish Version of the New Testament of 1582, 
and with other approved English Versions,—We, by our authority, 
approve. And we also declare, that the same may be used by the 
faithful with great spiritual profit, provided it be read with due re. 
verence, and with the proper dispositions, 

Given at Dublin, this 4th day of May, 1857. 

¢ Paut Cuien, Archbishop of Dublin, Primate of Ireland, De. 
legate Apostolie, &e., &e.* 

+ Josseu Dixon, Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland, 
&e., &e. 

t Joun, Archbishop of Tuam. 

t Parrick M‘Gerriaan, Bishop of Raphoe. 

t Joun Ryan, Bishop of Limerick. 
t James Brown, Bishop of Kilmore. 

t+ Joun Cantwexr, Bishop of Meath. 

t Tuomas Feeny, Bishop of Killala. 

+ Cuarntes MacNatty, Bishop of Clogher. 

t Evwarv Watsug, Bishop of Ossory. 

t Wreniam Devaney, Bishop of Cork, 

t Joun Derry, Bishop of Clonfert. 

F Francis Keiiy, Coadjutor Bishop of Derry. 

t Danze Vaucuen, Bishop of Killaloe. 

Wittr1am Keane, Bishop of Cloyne and Ross. 
Parrick Durcan, Bishop of Achonry. 

Parrick Fax.on, Bishop of Kilfenora and Kilmacduagh. 
Joun Kiipurr, Bishop of Ardagh. 

Daviv Moriarty, Bishop of Kerry, 

+ Joun P. Leany, Coadjutor Bishop of Dromore. 

+ D. O’Brien, Bishop of Waterford. 

+ James Watsue, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin. 

t Danrer M‘Gertican, Coadjutor Bishop of Raphoe. 
t L. Gitxoory, Coadjutor Bishop of Elphin. 

t Joun MacEvity, Bishop of Galway. 

t Tuomas Furtone, Bishop of Ferns. 


t 


Your Excellency knows that these are no new and special 
recommendations given by the Catholic Hierarchy of Ireland 
to meet a particular charge. Thirty-seven years ago Pius the 
Seventh thus wrote to the Vicars Apostolic of Great Britain :— 
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Direct all your zeal and attention to this, that all the faithful 
whom we have committed to your pastoral care, love one another in 
Charity, Sincerity, and Truth, that in the present general agitation 
they shew themselves an example of good works; that they obey the 
King, and be so dutiful and faithful to him, that our adversaries may 
fear (not having it in their power) to speak ill of us; that they ab- 
stain from reading vicious books, by which, in those most calamitous 
times, our holy religion is in all directions assailed : that by reading 
pious books, and above all the Holy Scriptures, in the editions approved 
by the Church, they conform in faith and good works to you, as their 


pattern in precept and practice. 


And when Pius wrote thus, he but repeated, what forty-two 
ears before, had been written by Pope Pius the Sixth. 

Whilst I write a great festival of the Catholic Church is be- 
ing celebrated, one in honor of that mystery which the ruffian 
“Souper” profaned, the festival of Corpus Curistr. Ilis 
Grace, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, has addressed a Pas- 
toral Letter to his flock, and from it I take the following pas- 
sage to which I beg your attention :— 


Unhappily, there are now a days many of those wicked men de- 
scribed by the apostle as “having gone in the way of Cain, and af- 
ter the error of Balaam, raging waves of the sea, foaming out their 
own confusion, to whom the storm of darkness is reserved for ever” 
(St. Jude); wicked men, who do not hesitate to insult the Holy of 
Holies, and to Scoff at all that is most sacred in our religion. In their 
placards and their handbills, in their conversation when passing 
through the streets, that most holy institution, in which Christ gave 
us His body and His blood, is made the subject of profane ridicule 
and impious blasphemies. Their words, which creep like a canker, 
have driven some of their deluded followers to commit the most 
awful sacrileges, and to approach for the most wicked purposes that 
table where he who receives unworthily, ‘is guily of the body and 
blood of the Lord, and eateth and drinketh judgment to himself.” 
(1 Cor. xi.) The perpetration of such awful sacrileges should be a 
solemn warning to you all to avoid the company and the teaching of 
those apostles of Satan, who woald bring the guilt of Judas on your 
souls. From their fruits of sacrilege and impiety, you will know of 
what spirit they are. Dearly beloved brethren, preserve yourselves 
and the lambs of the fold from the fangs of those voracious wolves. 
When we hear that blasphemy and sacrilege have shown themselves 
among us, horror and indignation necessarily fill our breasts. But 
let us not be carried to any excess by those feelings; let us rather 
humble ourselves before God, let us beg of Hiin to avert the scourges 
which the iniquity of man would bring upon the earth, and let us 
humbly implore of Him to look with compassion on, and to move to 
penance, the unhappy men who have outraged his Divine Majesty. 


Who can make us certain that “ horror and indignation ”’ at 
‘ : ° ‘ 
blasphemy and_ sacrilege? may not develop themselves in 
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breaches of the peace if the blasphemy and sacrilege are pers 
mitted to continue unopposed by the authorities, If, indeed, 
the Coombe were the Stafford-Club, and if Townsend-street 
could send deputations from its squalid courts to remon. 
strate with your Excellency, one might feel satisfied that 
nothing stronger than resolutions could take place ; but “ the 
gentlemen of no property,” who work, and starve, and pray, 
in The Liberty are not so logical as Members of Parliament, 
and the coal porters of George’s-quay and its alleys are 
not so patient of insult to Catholicity as in the days of Beres. 
ford and of Sirr. 

The Catholic Clergy and the Cathohe Police, have to this 
period, I repeat, been ableto preserve the peace ; how much longer 
the fcrmer may be able, or the latter may be willing to preserve it 
isa problem depending on many circumstances. ‘That set- 
ting police or soldiers to protect the aggressors of those whom 
the police and soldiers think right is a dangerous experiment, 
and may be carried too far; States have fallen by it; Go. 
vernments have been shaken by it—you will recollect how 
Mirabeau thundered the loudest and shook the long locks most 
vigorously when he saw the King, in his folly, concentrating 
the French Army around, and to overcome, the National As- 
sembly. From great events we may learn much to guide us 
in little things —that which made a revolution may, in another 
phase, make many and serious riots. 

Your Excellency is the guardian of the public peace, and it 
is as this guardian I have ventured to address you: 1 know 
that oratorical Orange Societies will declare you are only fit 
for the Governorship of a Russian Province if you use your 
authority to preserve us from these threatened disturbances; but 
the people of Ireland will look upon your acts as the best 
proofs that the Viceroyalty is a genuine, useful institution, ser- 
viceable to the country, when unfettered by red tape, that is, 
when filled by one who dares to think for himself and to act 
not for party or for sect, but for the peace and harmony of 
Ireland and of its inhabitants of every creed. 


I have the honor to be, 
With the most profound respect, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient servant, 
Tue Epiror. 







































